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HE WORK OF MR. SELWYN 
IMAGE.—PART I. 


THE forces which control the destinies 
of the Arts, no less than those which 
mould the fate of Empire, are often unsuspected 
by the typical “average man.” Within the inner 
circles of the profession, be it of diplomacy or 
design, there are acknowledged masters who are 
little more than a name to the rank and file, and 
absolutely unknown to the laity. Some men love 
to have the fierce light of advertisement turned 
upon themselves ; others, again, would prefer that 
it should not even be cast upon their work. Ex- 
pressing their sense of power or beauty in their 
own way, they would rather that its results were left 
unsupported by any didactic appreciation to justify 
their ideal to those who chance to be sympa- 
thetic towards it. 

While recognising fully 
the nobility of the atti- 
tude of these latter, one 
must not conclude that 
all names _ prominently 
before the public are 
tainted by a dash of the 
charlatan, or that popu- 
larity implies conscious 
self-advertisement. The 
mob are eager to know 
who made some things, 
and quite careless as to 
the authors of others. 
Fiction they like to ac- 
credit duly ; of the author 
ship of a play only a small 
minority are curious. 
Until quite lately did any 
but fellow-workers 
!—trouble 





and of 
those how few 
to inquire who designed 
carpets or mosaics or 
stained glass? When 
they did, the reply that it 
was “manufactured by the 
eminent firm of So-and- 


” 


so” satisfied even such 
inquisitive ones. Until DESIGN 
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less than fifty years ago, illustrations in books 
were, as a rule, credited to the engraver only ; the 
draughtsman’s very signature being absent from the 
blocks, his name not mentioned on the title-page 
or in the list of illustrations. In literature the 
novel is credited always to its author. To-day 
few people know, or care to know, who it is 
designs our pottery, our table silver, our fabrics, 
or our furniture. Not only are we unaware of the 
actual designers of most objects of applied art, but 
as a rule we do not know the controlling person- 
ality, the art-director of the factory, whose taste 
influences its whole output. It is needless to quote 
instances to prove the above statements ; we all 
have a suspicion that the frima-donna who witches 
a continent owes no little of her power to some 
unknown teacher of singing. And while this is true 
of a personal exhibition of craft—which perhaps 
finds its most individual expression in music, it is 
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still more true of all “fashions” in art—fashions 
that, if dignified and scholarly, we call “ move- 
ments,” if trivial and vulgar we call ‘‘ crazes.” Yet 
nearly all these, 
worthy or unworthy, 
might be traced 
ultimately to a single 
person who initiated 
the new departure. 
Possibly, when we 
credit a Bismarck 
with German unity, 
or an Edison with 
a host of scientific 
inventions, we are 
really misled by the 
prominence given to 
certain names, and 
should find, if we 
dived deeper, that 
the real impetus had 
been provided by 
some mute inglo- 
rious student whose 
very existence was 
unsuspected. This 
must needs be sur- 
mise to a great ex- 
tent ; yet in our own 
field of work, be it 
what it may, we 
realise “a power 
behind the throne” 
known, it may be, to 
all immediately con- 
cerned, but unsus- 
pected by outsiders. 

Mr. Selwyn 
Image’s _ influence 
upon modern art 
is well known to 
those who . have 
studied its develop- 
ment in recent years. 
His actual handi- 
work might bulk 
small in a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of 
late Victorian art; 
but his influence would be discerned in the work 
of many who might possibly have never heard his 
name. Indeed, one has encountered people who, 
having heard it, regarded it as a decorative nom de 
guerre. The Century Guild (of which more anon) 
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has been a very important factor in the develop- 
ment of the decorative arts during the last ten or 
fifteen years ; yet in a summary of the progress of 
the applied arts dur- 
ing that time its share 
is too often ignored. 
Once popularity is 
gained by any move- 
ment, all sorts of 
people come for- 
ward with a modest 
confession that they, 
and they only, “ did 
it with their little 
hatchets,” that they 
cleared the mighty 
forests, while, as a 
matter of fact, their 
true share was but 
to steal a few twigs 
of the trees felled by 
others to bind into 
chaplets for them- 
selves. Those who 
know the truth rarely 
trouble to cavil at 
such statements ; 
and so the charla- 
tans wear their self- 
bestowed _ honours 
without —_ reproach. 
This by way of 
preamble before 
discussing more 
directly the work of 
a small group of 
artists that has ex- 
ercised a very im- 
portant influence on 
contemporary  de- 
sign. 

The modern deco- 
rative movement, so 
called, began with 
Pugin and the 
Gothic revival. That 
Owen Jones was also 
responsible for no 
little share in it, and 
that what we may call the pre-Morris period is 
almost entirely Gothic in its sympathies, is also 
true. Indeed, with Morris himself and his fellow- 
workers we still find Gothic dominating, if not 
entirely absorbing, their efforts. Had any of the 
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artists of the period before the Century Guild 
been asked his opinion of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
work, it may be doubted if a single one had 


praised it. We 
know what Morris 
himself thought of 
St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; and going 
back to Strawberry 
Hill and Horace 
Walpole, to the 
Eglington Tourna- 
ment, to the Houses 
of Parliament, down 
to the New Law 
Courts and_ the 
Eastlake domestic 
furniture, one finds 
that the inspiration 
is always from the 
Gothic, rather than 
from Romanesque 
in any of its develop- 
ments. The whole 
bias of the nine- 
teenth century, from 
and before Pugin, 
to Sir Gilbert Scott, 
was in favour of 
Gothic reproduction 
pure and_ simple, 
rather than of build- 
ings or patterns, 
obeying the spirit 
of Gothic construc- 
tion but with the 
newer influences of 
the Renaissance 
restraining its ar- 
chaic manner, to 
less evidently eccle- 
siastical expression. 
In short, the Gothic 
revival was bigoted, 
and positively op- 
posed to all styles 
based on the Italian 
Renaissance. With 
the Century Guild 
—as with Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw — came 
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To recognise this is not to discredit the good work 


done by Gothic partisans. 


The story of Pugin 


and the Gothic revival, of the Pre-Raphaelite 
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brotherhood and 
its work, of the 
famous firm of 
Morris, Faulker & 
Co., helped by Ford 
Madox-Brown and 
others, each one a 
chapter in the his- 
tory of decorative 
art in England, has 
been told and re- 
told. The stories 
of “ The Century 
Guild ” and its in- 
fluence, and of 
“The Dial,” with 
its outcome in the 
Vale Press, yet 
await their histo- 
rian. These were 
in a sense amateur 
experiments, co- 
existent with the 
more widely recog- 
nised efforts of 
architects and de- 
signers already 
mentioned, and also 
with certain com- 
mercial enterprises 
which had no little 
influence on the 
progress of decora- 
tion, in the hands 
of Dr. Christopher 
Dresser, Mr. Lazen- 
by Liberty, and 
some few others. 
In the last two 
alone do we find 
Japanese art assert- 
ing itself, a factor, 
perhaps, more im- 
portant than many 
good disciples of 
Morris or of the 
Century Guild care 
to acknowledge. 
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with diverse expression that new appreciation for But here we must leave Japan out of the record, 

the art of the Renaissance, especially of the and note in Mr. Selwyn Image one of the earliest 

English Renaissance which is dominant to-day. who found a new source of inspiration, drawn not 
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merely from the Early Italian Renaissance, but 
from the English Renaissance, in each case infused 
by Pagan learning, as well as by the sterner creed 
which Gothic art expressed. 

Towards this new development, an awakening 
to eclecticism as opposed to prejudiced adherence 
to the tradition of a single style, the work of Mr. 
Selwyn Image played a notable part ; or, to be more 
exact, the work of the Century Guild, of which 
Mr. Selwyn Image was practically, yet not actu- 
ally, a member. Its mouthpiece, a sumptuously- 
produced quarterly—“ The Century Guild Hobby 
Horse ”—showed that the movement was not re- 
stricted to architecture nor to applied design, but 
recognised in literature and music kindred ways of 
expression. In short, to use a common and much- 
abused term, it pleaded for “ culture ”—that is, for 
a systematic knowledge of art, expressed by poet as 
well as painter, by writings as well as by buildings. It 
has been said that an esoteric periodical with pre- 
sumably a very limited circulation could never have 
affected popular taste. Against this fact, which 
in one sense is true, must be set a still more 
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important truth, that very few people receive in- 
fluence at first hand. For one person who uses 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s tag, “that is another 
story,” dozens have caught it from his disciples, 
not from his own writings. So it is probable, and 
not incapable of circumstantial proof, that a large 
number of designers who have never seen a copy of 
the “ Hobby Horse ” are influenced still by its dis- 
tinguished wrapper, even as people who have never 
heard of an edition of Omar Khayyam, with Elihu 
Vedder's decoration, have borrowed the “ swirl,” an 
emblem of life which appears upon its outside, as a 
motive for decoration. A cover of a book, espe- 
cially when, as in each of these two instances, it is 
illustrated in miniature upon circulars or in reviews, 
appears to be but a very small beginning for a new 
influence in pattern-making. So was the Egyptian 
lotus, the Greek honeysuckle, or the Gothic quatre- 
foil—yet, as a too-clever church restorer has been 
said to be capable of re-edifying a cathedral from 
a broken base of a single pillar, or as Professor 
Owen could reconstruct an extinct animal from a 
fossil thigh-bone, so a maker of patterns may con- 
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struct miles of ornament from one striking motive two were the guild (if, indeed, there can be a guild 
that he saw by chance in passing, and, to the of two); and Mr. Image, intimate friend of both, 


best of his belief, forgot 
straightway. 

It is impossible to 
look at Aubrey Beards- 
ley’s Morte d’Arthur 
without feeling that the 
interwoven brambles he 
employed therein so fre- 
quently first grew on the 
wrapper of No. t of the 
“ Hobby Horse” ; and 
even as Beardsley’s later 
conventions of black and 
white diverted half the 
decorative illustrators of 
the civilised world, so Mr. 
Image’s work affected, 
then and since, a large 
number of pattern-de- 
signers whose influence 
on commercial design is 
great. It is true that 
the original motives he 
employed with such feli- 
city have been diluted 
in the hands of imitators, 
until all the spirit and 
beauty they possess have 
been lost. Yet if space 
allowed one might bring 
forward a whole series of 
designs for various mate- 
rials, showing the Cen- 
tury Guild ideas gradually 
transmuted from some- 
thing notable to some- 
thing ignoble. 

The Century Guild and 
its ‘ Hobby Horse” de- 
mand more than a pass- 
ing word, but for the 
moment it. must suffice 
to say that first there 
never was such a guild 
(using the term in its ac- 
cepted phrase), and next 
that Mr. Image never be- 
longed to it. Mr. A. H. 
Mackmurdo, an_archi- 
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was not a third member, 
but a critic, counsellor, 
and generally fellow-con- 
spirator, yet not a mem- 
ber. As Mr. Herbert 
Horne wrote some while 
since, with reference to 
the “ Hobby Horse,” the 
Guild’s organ, “The prin- 
ciple which gives the 
paper its name is that 
of free expression ; each 
writer is supposed to 
utter only his sincerest 
opinions, and _— such 
opinions affect only the 
writer, for the editors 
hold with Uncle Toby 
that the true translation 
of ‘De gustibus non est 
disputandum’ is ‘there 
is no disputing about 
hobby-horses,’ and so 
they endeavour to make 
it a quiet garden of 
literature, kept free from 
arguments, for the setting 
forth of high principles.” 
But this is anticipating, 
and it were best to hark 
back to Mr. Selwyn 
Image’s_ earlier days, 
when he was an under- 
graduate at Oxford, and 
had not intended to de- 
vote himself wholly to 
art. We may find not 
merely the year—1870— 
from which to date his 
art career, but, more, the 
day and the hour, when 
he entered the rooms of 
Mr. Ruskin (then Slade 
Professor) in company 
with a few other under- 
graduates, to join the 
first class Mr. Ruskin 
held. If my informant 
is accurate in his memory 


tect, whose important share in the movement will of the scene, Mr. Image led the way—a happy 

also be considered later, had for friend and after- omen fulfilled in later years ; and for his ’prentice 

wards for partner Mr. Herbert P. Horne. These _ effort the master bade him copy a laurelled sceptre- 
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a guild head held by Apollo in a design by Bandinelli. To pieces are by Mr. Image, and the device on the 
f both, the criticism and help of Mr. Ruskin, which date back wrapper by Mr. Mackmurdo. Here we may 
rember, from that time, Mr. leave the Guild’s maga- 
insellor, Image attributes what- zine for a while and turn 
Ow-con- ever may be worthy in to the first products of its 
4 mem- his own work. work. 
terbert Later on he was intro- At the Inventions Ex- 
e while duced by Mr. Campbell hibition, London 188s, 
nce to to Mr. A. H. Mackmur- one of the series held in 
se,” the do, the project of the the Horticultural Gardens 
1€ prin- “Hobby Horse” took and Galleries between 
=s_ the shape, and to Mr. Image the Albert Hall and the 
is that fell the task of supplying present Natural History 
; each a design for its cover. Museum, were several 
ed to The central part of the music-rooms furnished in 
ncerest design, as we knew it, various historic _ styles. 
such was executed first, and The one decorated and 
ily the the landscape border fitted entirely by mem- 
editors which surrounded it, to- bers of the Century 
Toby gether with the lettering, Guild, as we see it now 
slation was added after. This from the standpoint of 
on est cover, used throughout fifteen years later, seems 
‘ there the six volumes of the to be merely the ordinary 
about first series of “The expression of the good 
d so Century Guild Hobby taste of 1898. ‘This fact 
make Horse,” appears first in alone will serve to show 
en of No. 1 (there are two how the ideas of the 
| from distinct issues of No. 1), Century Guild, then 
etting a quarto nine inches by daringly novel, have 
iples.” eleven, slightly smaller found acceptance on all 
ating, than the regular issue, hands. The share of 
- hark which was published by Messrs. Mackmurdo and 
elwyn George Allen, Sunnyside, Horne—the lion’s share 
days, Orpington, April 1884. so far as regards actual 
inder- Its typography then is handiwork—must be left 
, and wholly unlike the closely for future consideration. 
to de- built page which, since it Mr. Selwyn Image was 
y to appeared in the first part only directly responsible 
| not of Vol. III., 1888, has for the stained glass in 
57 — been imitated in so its windows, and for some 
e his many quarters, and, as landscapes in water- 
2, the Morris himself owned, colour. Yet in so appor- 
when gave him the impulse tioning the work of each 
ms of to start printing. ‘This of the contributors we 
lade No. 1 (1884) is totally must never forget that 
pany distinct from the No. 1 each was influenced by 
nder- of January 1886. It the criticism and advice 
the contains a Blake-like of the two others, and 
iskin frontispiece, not signed, STAINED GLASS BY SELWYN IMAGE thus the third personality, 
mant “Love, I cannot hold _ the non-member, was no 
mory thee longer”; a lec- less a working partner in 
appy ture on art by Selwyn Image ; two signed articles projecting the schemes carried out. The stained 
ntice by A. H. Mackmurdo, and others initialled glass, even at that date, is wholly typical of his 


ptre- 


C. G. (Member of Century Guild). The tail- manner, and the landscapes no less so. Yet while 
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all art-workers know his glass, it is possible that but 
few are aware that he paints landscape. Mr. Image 
himself, though he has never formally exhibited his 
pictures, believes that they represent the personal 
expression of his art more fully than do his designs 
—this breach of private confidence may be par- 
doned because the landscapes he has produced are 
mostly in possession of friends, and cannot be 
pointed out to speak for themselves. The stained 
glass in the music room filled five lights. ‘Three 
of these contained figures, the others foliage, en- 
wrapped, as it were, by a scroll bearing the legend, 
From Harmony, From Harmony THIS UNIVERSAL 
FRAME BEGAN. 

Here by the exigencies of publication in serial 
form allusion must be made to Mr. Image’s designs 
for stained glass which accompany this paper, but 
as the reproductions convey as good an idea of 
the original in all save colour—and even that 
essential feature is suggested—a consideration of 
their qualities as designs may be left until another 
time. Mr. Image’s method is full of painstaking 
care: he hastens slowly, and spares no pains. The 
figures are first studied from the life, and very 
delightful things, made usually with black chalk 
upon brown paper, these preliminary drawings are. 
Then the drapery is studied, and full-sized cartoons 
elaborately executed with the exquisite precision of 
touch that characterises every item, even a casual 
letter, which leaves Mr. Image’s hands. If ever 
handwriting betrayed the artist it is his, and the 
lettering he employs so notably is but a slightly 
more formal version of his current script. The 
cartoons, full size, being made, Mr. Image chooses 
the glass most carefully, and (I believe) super- 
intends, if he does not actually carry through, every 
step in their after development. A list of his work 
in this material, although it would not be very 
lengthy, would convey but little. Windows for the 
Prince of Wales’ Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition ; 
the west window of St. Luke’s, Camberwell; the 
well-known Brownies window for a house near New- 
market ; and four archangels in Morthoe Church, 
Devon, are some of the most important. The rose- 
tree, and the landscape with birds, and a verse be- 
ginning “ Love in a shower of blossoms,” show 
his peculiarly individual charm and the qualities 
of his design which have influenced so much of 
our best decoration to-day. That they were the 
product of a poet and a scholar might be proved 
from these black-and-white reproductions, and it 
is the poet and the scholar f/us the accomplished 
artist which gives his work its rare distinction. 
Scholarly, not pedantic, poetic, yet never enrap- 
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tured by small conceits or trivial fancies, his stained 
glass is apart from the work of all others, and as 
beautiful in its own way as the very best work, old 
or new. No student of stained glass but will admit 
that its limitations were never observed more faith- 
fully nor its purpose more wisely ordered than in 
Mr. Image’s windows. 


HE FUTURE OF WOOD-EN- 
GRAVING. BY A.L. BALDRY. 


Ir can hardly be denied that there is 

in the present condition of the art of 
wood-engraving very serious cause for lamentation. 
Not so many years ago it was recognised as the 
one infallible process by which book illustrations 
could be made, and it even vied with copper and 
steel engraving for pre-eminence as a medium for 
the reproduction of pictorial works. Until the last 
quarter of the present century its sovereignty re- 
mained almost undisputed, and artists of the most 
notable skill were content to enrol themselves 
among its followers and supporters. ‘To its influ- 
ence, indeed, is in great measure to be ascribed the 
creation of one of the most admirable schools of 
black-and-white drawing that the whole history of 
our art can show. ‘The virile design and direct 
draughtsmanship of such men as Walker, Pinwell, 
and Houghton, and something of the power which 
distinguished artists of even greater note, leaders of 
the modern school like Lord Leighton and Sir 
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all art workers know his glass, it 1s possible that but 


few are aware that he paints landscape. Mr. Image 
himself, though he has never forma’ly exhibited his 
piciures, believes that they represent the personal 
expression of his art more fully than do his designs 

this breach of private confidence may be par- 
doned because the landscapes he has produced are 
mostly in possession of friends, and cannot be 
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pointed out to speak for thernselves. stained 
of these contained figures, the others foliage, en- 
wrapped, as it were, by a scroll bearing the legend, 
From HARMONY, FROM HARMONY TH 
FRAME BEGAN. 

Here by the exigencies of publication in seria! 
form allusion must be made to Mr. Image’s designs 
for stained glass which accompany this paper, but 
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“THE VALE OF FALSE LOVERS” 
WOOD-BLOCK DESIGNED AND 
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WOOD-BLOCK. DESIGNED AND CUT BY 


MARGARET HARRISON 


John Millais, were fostered and encouraged by 
the practice of drawing on the wood-block. Its 
the 
by all illustrators, and 


technicalities and peculiarities were made 
subject of serious study 
whatever concession it demanded from them was 
made willingly enough and without any idea on 
their part that they were sacrificing their own 
freedom of artistic action for the sake of securing 
its assistance and co-operation in their labours. It 
was distinctly a petted and favoured art, but it had 
the excellent quality of never failing any one who 
took the trouble to read its character and under 
stand its limitations. 

Yet in less than a quarter of a century it has 
fallen from its high estate, and has become a mere 
vagrant, dependent for its continued existence upon 
fall 


denied, of 


casual and rather grudging charity. Its has 
been greatly the result, it cannot be 
its own indiscretion. So long as wood-engraving 
remained an absolute authority, dictating to the 
artists who courted its favours the manner in which 
it might be approached, and so long as it imposed 
upon them a special preparation for admission 
within the ranks of its followers, it was secure and 
supreme. But it began in a moment of weakness 


to unbend. It was injudicious enough to put itself 


at the disposal of some art workers who were 
strangers to its laws, and committed the mistake of 
trying to deal with work which was not specially 
designed for it. It set itself, in fact, to outrage 
its traditional policy, to alter its methods, and 
become not a leader of opinion but a follower, 
subject to other men’s fancies. Directly wood 
engraving showed that it was ready to adapt itself 
to circumstances, and to handle whatever came 
in its way, its degeneration commenced. As soon 
as it became a merely reproductive art, willing to 
the 
cared to strive any longer to learn the mysteries 


imitate technicalities of other arts, no one 


of the craft. It was then nothing but a mechanical 
device, an imitative process, copying touch by 
touch and blot by blot, the accidental qualities 
Yet for a 
did in this way was excellently done. 


of the brush or pen. while what it 
Twenty 
years ago magazines of the better class were full 
of exquisitely handled engraved facsimiles of pen 
drawings, water-colours, and even oil paintings. 
It could not be objected against the wood-engrav- 
ing of that date that it failed to reproduce most 
attractively a very wide range of art work that was 
in character quite unlike the careful designs of the 
men who never allowed themselves to forget what 
a woodcut ought to be. ‘The pity was that such 
admirable technique should be practically wasted, 
thrown away upon not too intelligent imitation, 
when it might have been far more worthily em 
ployed in the treatment of original and entirely 
appropriate material. 

The punishment of wood-engraving for its back 
sliding was prompt and severe. No sooner had it 
become imitative than photography, safe in the 
possession of powers of exact repetition that no 
skill of hand could approach, rose up as its fiercest 
rival. The process block, by which any sort of 
drawing or painting could be reproduced with 
almost absolute accuracy, routed the woodcut in an 
instant. Everything was in favour of the photo 
graphic device. It was cheap, convenient, casy to 


handle, and it demanded from the artists them 


selves hardly anything in the way of irksome 


concessions. And, most fatal blow to wood-en 


graving, it could show results as a matter of 
everyday performance that were only within the 
the skilful 
working under entirely favourable conditions of 


It 


what they could only achieve, at best, in many 


reach of most facsimile engravers 


time and opportunity. could do in hours 


days; and on the ground of speed alone it was 


bound to be preferred over its leisurely competitor, 


a survival 


from other days, when the stress of 
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The Future of Wood-Engraving 


competition and the rapid march of events had not 
made every moment of priceless value. Reproduc- 
tive wood-engraving was indeed doomed directly 
this bustling innovator, with no respect for estab- 
lished traditions, entered the field against it. 

And yet the judicious may well be justified in 
grieving over the downfall of a great art. There is 
something pitiable about the starving outcast which, 
still clinging to the rags 
of its former splendour, 
is grateful for the crumbs 
that fall from the table 


of “ Process,” the par- 
Many 


of us would be glad to 


venu millionaire. 


see something of the old 
power of wood-engrav- 
The 
fatal 


ing restored to it. 
lesson that it is 
to step from a secure 
pedestal, and to sacri- 
which 
taken 


fice a position 


could not be 
away, has been soundly 
learned, and in a severe 
school. There is little 
fear now that the wood- 
cut, once rehabilitated, 
would again commit 
the fault of attempting 
merely reproductive 
work. Its future pros 
perity—and we may not 
unreasonably hope that 
a fair measure of this 
store 


may be yet in 


must be sought in a re- 
to the 


its 


version greater 


dignity of earlier 
It cannot 
to 


days. again 
~ qe. WOOD-BLOCK. 
strive be pictorial : 


decorative, 


itself 


it must be 


and must devote 
to that branch of art practice in which its technical 
distinction will add a touch of individuality to the 
artist’s work. Of course this means that among 
the artists themselves some must be prepared to 
recognise that there are to be obtained by the use 
of wood-blocks certain qualities which no other 
printing medium will give ; but artists of this type 
are by no means so rare as might be imagined by 
those observers who know the art world by exami 
nation of only those movements which happen at 
the evidence. The 


moment to be in dramati 


DESIGNED 


dominion of the process block and the influence of 
photography are not so universal as a moderately 
careful examination of the current magazines would 
seem to suggest ; there are tendencies at work, at 
present not conspicuous by extraordinary activity, 
which promise to modify in an interesting manner 
some of the dominant features of modern illustration. 

We give in these pages some examples of wood- 
the 
mingham School of Art, 


cutting from Bir- 


which have a_ rather 
considerable interest as 
suggestions of what 
might yet be done with 
im 


an art that is too 


portant, actually and 
from association, to be 
to 


These illustrations have 


allowed die out. 
been produced by the 
students in a class which 
has only been estab 
that 


during the last few years. 


lished in school 
They are in their manner 
directly opposed to re- 
productive engraving, 
for they have been de- 
signed specially — with 
the idea of turning to 
the 


line 


account peculiar 


quality of which 
cannot be obtained by 
any other tool than the 
graver. ‘The character 
which distinguishes them 
is that which can only 
be given by exact agree- 
ment between the origi- 


nal design and the mode 
AND CUT BY 


of recording it ; and the 
BERNARD SLEIGH 


principle that dominates 

them is a recognition 

of the necessity for making the finished work not 
but 
These are not ab 


only fine in artistic intention, also admir- 
able as a piece of engraving. 
stract artistic efforts that have chanced to occupy 
the the 


they are evidences of intention 


time of some worker on wood-block ; 


the of the sin- 
student to make an engraving which will 
fall 


In this class the pupils are taught from 


cere 


stand or by its merit as an example of 


the craft. 
the beginning to accommodate their work to its 
ultimate At first their training consists 
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Tiffany Glass 


in engraving with white lines on a black surface, 
following the precedent soundly established by 
Blake and Calvert ; and so the practice drawings 
are made with the brush with white lines upon 
black paper. Care is also taken to assert the im- 
portance of making all the lines such as can be 
recorded freely with the graver; they must be de- 


finite and simple, free from cross-hatching, which 


is objectionable because it necessitates in the block 
a mechanical cutting out of spots rather than a free 
and straightforward use of the tool, and without 
unnecessary complication of lines and masses. It 
is found in the school that these principles of work- 
ing are easily grasped by the beginner, and are yet 
susceptible of the greatest expansion, until the 
most complicated effects can be managed with 
absolute certainty. The whole process develops 
regularly ; each step rests securely upon the one 
below it, and no perplexity over advanced details 
is to be feared, seeing that when once the funda- 
mental rules are mastered all that comes in after 
practice is dealt with in the same order and by the 
same methods. 

These blocks are worth consideration, because 
they encourage us to hope that there is at hand a 
revival of that school of wood-engraving to which 
we owe some of the most fascinating technical 
studies that illustrate appropriately the history of 
art. If we could revert to the simplicity of 
Holbein and his contemporaries, if we could revive 
the purity of Bewick’s style, the wood-block would 


once again take an honoured place among the: 


means of expressing his intention which are open 
to the present-day artist. But if he revives the art he 
must also recall its best principles ; he must make his 
work original, and he must never forget 

that he has to respect the character of 

his medium. ‘There must be no more 
effort to misapply it in the deluded 
desire to imitate the technicalities of 
other forms of art ; and there must be 
no trying to reproduce things that were 
never meant to be engraved. What 
must be remembered is that his concern 
is with line alone, and that tone, except 
in a conventionalised way, must not be 
allowed to influence him. Purity of 
style and directness of purpose must be 
the chief characteristics of everything 
that he prepares, and his design must be 
made with the same care that is needed 
in all other forms of applied art. If he 
is so far loyal to the principles of wood- 
engraving it will not failtoserve him well. 
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HE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF 
AMERICA: II. THE TIFFANY 
OR “FAVRILE” GLASS. BY 
CECILIA WAERN.* 


Many Europeans by this time know “ Tiffany ” 
as the maker of the beautiful ware that, under the 
name of “ Favrile,” has attracted so much attention 
at the various exhibitions, and quite recently at the 
Libre Esthétique Exhibition in Brussels. 

Mr. Tiffany first began, like Mr. John La Farge, 
by having his opaline glass and certain kinds of 
jewels, etc., made for him, from his directions or 
under his guidance, by manufacturers. Meanwhile 
he was experimenting busily in a small furnace in 
his own house, or in the furnaces of the glass- 
makers. In 1892 he started the glassworks at 
Corona, on Long Island, so as to be able to con- 
trol the quality of the glass. This, of course, led 
to a series of experiments on a large scale and to 
new departures in decorative work. 

A brief description of the stock in the cellar 
may help to give some notion of the quality 
and variety of the glass. It is all called “ Fav- 
which is merely a trade name, and there 


rile,” 
are from 200 to 300 tons of it generally kept in 
stock in the cellar of the building, partly in cases, 
partly in labelled and numbered compartments or 
These number 5000—/.e., 5000 colours 
Towards one 


racks. 
and varieties are kept accessible. 
end, near one of the two windows, the large panes 
are kept. ‘These are machine rolled, and hence 

* The first article of this series appeared in THE STUDIO 
for August 1897. 
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FAVRILE GLASS VASE DESIGNED 


somewhat too smooth and perfect for beauty, yet 
(The 


principle is the same throughout: two or more 


full of unimaginable splendours of colour. 


colours are blended, with or without opaline quality 
added.) Part of the enjoyment lies in the surprises 
awaiting one when the glass is held up to the light. 
A pane of dark blue and white, harsh and crude 
in reflected light, becomes suddenly glorious when 
seen in transmitted light, like a sunset all at once 
illumining the sky in this land of brilliant effects ; 
the light playing richly, as through clouds and haze, 
with the varying density and textures of the glass. 
Other pieces suggest priceless onyx or lovely 
marbles, when seen in reflected light, shot through 
with throbbing colour when held up to the win- 


dow. 


an almost endless 


These are instances taken at random from 
Nor 
does there seem to be any limit to the ease with 
the can be made to 


varied scale of effects. 


which the nature of glass 


AND EXECUTED BY 


change in the same piece. 
Clear glass merges im- 
perceptibly into dense, 
crinkled turns suddenly 
into veiled. Texture can 
be modified in several 
ways by shaking, rolling, 
etc. When the glass is 
to be used for panelling, 
a soft patina may be ob- 
tained by etching, giving 
an exquisite pearly film 
in transmitted light. It 
is impossible to sup- 


press the feeling that 


there is no need for 
elaborately designed, pic- 
torial windows with a 
material of this intrinsic 
value. <A slab of these 


richly-veined, transparent 





marbles, with a_ border 
of deeper tones, or of the 
discs, knobs, and jewels 
that abound, make as 


sumptuous and _ poetic 


an ornamental window 
as the heart of man or 
woman can desire. For 
quiet effect there are the 
cool-clouded, speckled, 

and mottled greens that 
LOUIS C. TIFFANY are so American, sug 
gestive now of certain 
mosses, now of the clear 


crests of waves on the seashore, but always rich in 


glassy quality. 


But real lovers of glass would, of course, choose 
their pane from hand-made glass, with its bubbles 
and imperfections, its rich creamy surface, its vary 
ing grain and thickness, according to the accidents 
of the throwing. This is made in the old way by 
throwing the hot glass out of the ladle on to the 
table. The 
irregular oval in shape. 
about colours and blends holds good of the hand- 


sheets, are therefore an 


All that has been said above 


panes, or 


made glass—only more so. As many as seven 
different colours out of different ladles or spoons 
have been thrown.together in this way. Interesting 
here as elsewhere are the evidences of the daunt 
less experimental spirit: the failures, where the 
refused to blend and cracked under 
The throwing of certain masses and 


glass has 

coercion. 

colours can be regulated, of course, and a definite 
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Tiffany Glass 


design is often employed with a view to providing 
the glazier with “useful” glasses for obtaining 
certain recurring effects of drapery, modelling, or 
backgrounds. There are even kinds of glasses 


known as “landscape glass,” or flower glass, 
specially designed for foliage or flowers (for in- 
stance, wisteria, nasturtium), where glass of the 
colour required is dropped into the 


another colour while both are still hot on the 
table. 


by manipulating the sheet while still hot, as one 


The famous Tiffany drapery glass is made 


would do with pastry, catching hold of it from 
both ends (with iron hooks, the hands cased in 
asbestos gloves), and pushing it together till it falls 
into folds. 

Discs are also made in the old way by blowing 
and twirling, giving infinite variety when in the 
hands of a clever workman they are applied to the 
rich resources of the Favrile glass. 

For mosaic, discs are largely used, mostly in the 


FAVRILE GLASS VASE 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY LOUIS C, 
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mass . of 


rIFFANY 


form of a coating of colour over opaque white. 
But there is no rule—glass of every kind is used. 
I have seen an intelligent young woman, with whom 
I had had some pleasant talk, hunting round 
among the “returns” in the cellar for the shade 
she wanted, and sometimes glass is blown into thick 
balls and cut across to give the desired tone. 
From what I have said, it will be seen that the 
palette of the mosaic worker is practically un- 
limited. The rate of skill in translation seemed to 
me very high. The processes seen in the work- 
naturally the “indirect” ones, with 
The mosaic is put together on 


shops are 
modifications. 
sheets of stiff paper on easels, the face of the 
mosaic always being turned towards the worker. 
When completed, paper is carefully pasted over 
the face of the mosaic, and it is then retransferred 
to the wall or slab, on the principle followed in 
the restoring of frescoes. In accordance with the 
realistic tastes prevailing in the Tiffany pictorial 
work, sectt/ie find more favour than the 
more austere /essere. The young 
women working under Mr. Tiffany’s 
directions use them with admirable 
patience, dexterity, and freedom. It 
is a real work of translation, for the 
colour sketch does not give any guide 
to the shapes of the sectilie (which are 
cut with pliers as the work proceeds), 
or to the colour harmonies demanded 
by the nature of the glass. In all the 
that I have followed or com- 
with the sketch, the 
improvement on the 
and _ yet 
The results still leave 


works 
pared colour 
mosaic is an 
sketch 
more subdued. 


broader, happier, 


much to be desired. ‘The texture is 
too luscious, the treatment too pic- 
torial, the designs not important 
enough, nor evincing any deep feeling 
for, or grasp of, the nature of mosaic. 
The work is what I have called it—a 
translation ; the medium still awaits the 
artist that shall make it his own. Mr. 
Tiffany has done his part in providing 
noble resources and artists capable of 
handling it. It now remains for men 
with a deep feeling for the dignity and 
grandeur of mural art, like Mr. Edward 
Simmons or Mr. Edwin Blackfield, to 
come forward, make this medium their 
own, and subdue its wealth to their 
monumental aims. 

Favrile 


The subject of the glass 








Tiffany Glass 





chief with the great creative artist 
who has set his mark on his time. 
But it is so hard to do it justice 
in black and white and mere 
words. And much of what I have 
said bears on it. The spirit of 
dauntless curiosity, of inspired 
versatility which has been referred 
to, the unflagging enthusiasm for 
the secrets of colour, all go to 
explain it, all have helped to pro- 
duce it. The colour of the blown 
glass is generally spoken most of ; 
the forms deserve equal attention, 
all the more that they have come 
unsought. Instances of contor- 
tion or intricacy are rare; the 
shapes are often capricious but 
with all the sweet waywardness of 
this exquisite material; they are 


almost invariably simpler, less 





slight, less tortured, and more 
classical in the deepest sense, 
than the blown glass of Europe. 
They may recall the shapes of 
Persia, Japan, Greece, because 
they have been orn in the same 
way. 

Their use for lamps has been 


FAVRILE GLASS VASE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY touched upon. For electric lights 


windows requires separate 
treatment and full illus 
tration to give some 
notion of the range of 
work of the Tiffany es 
tablishment. The “ deep 
sea” window, which is 
here reproduced, is a 
great favourite of mine, 
and indeed of all Euro- 
pean critics who see it, 
for its subdued depth of 
colour and poetic sug 
gestiveness. It is, ot 
course, a personal work 
of Mr. Tiffany’s. 

It may seem that I 
have given myself but 
little space to speak of 
the Favrile blown glass, 
in which Mr. Tiffany 
merges the decorative FAVRILE GLASS VASE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 
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Tiffany Glass 


the large simple drops and eggs seem to me to 
be unsurpassed in beauty and fitness. It is 
delightful to prowl round in the lamp-room and 
watch the shifting effects brought out by moving 
the electric lights from one globe to another. 
These effects may be delicate—a silvery globe 
with a slight pattern of trailing reddish threads, 
and the faintest gleam of green playing round 
the pearly film that clouds some parts of the globe. 
Or they may be strong, blood-red marbles, veined 
with gold. They have always, somehow, the 
reserve and chastity of a priceless material. 

The vases fall into several distinct groups. The 
oldest type produced are the “ flower motives,” so 
called because the shapes suggest the forms, open 
or closed, of crocus, tulip, or a flower marked 
with delicate veinings. ‘The vases of this type 
are generally tall and slender, the colouring light, 








FAVRILE GLASS VASE 
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with a preference for exquisite green and white 
effects. The mass, clear or semi-clear, is here 
inlaid with threads and veins of different colours, 
pulled and twisted by hooks into capricious wavy 
patterns while the glass is still in a molten state. 


LAMP 
DESIGNED BY LOUIS C, TIFFANY 


The little lamp, here illustrated, shows a speci- 
men of super-imposed glass where the pieces are 
obtained by combining layers of glass differently 
charged with metals; in some cases so heavily 
charged that the glass has taken on the appearance 
of a metal rather than that of a glass. 

The vases speak for themselves. The reproduc- 
tions give a hint of the qualities of iridescence and 
texture. Some of the pearly-white pieces, rich in 
iridescence, come nearer the beauties produced by 
decomposition of antique glass. Indeed they have 
been produced as a result of scientific study of the 
causes of these beautiful phenomena. Many ex- 
quisite variations would still call for notice, but I 
can only mention one: the peacock glass. ‘This is 
“made of five different varieties, namely, two of 
aventurine, two of transparent, and two of opaque.” 
This is the latest variety published to the world, and 
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Some New 


in some respects the finest, seeming to gather up 
in a synthesis all the true Favrile beauties, colour, 
iridescence, lustre, metallic reflexes that seem more 


at home on precious pottery than on glass ; orna- 


mentation at once consistent, lovely, and full of 


mystery ; beauty of one kind in reflected light, 
of another kind, not less valuable, in transmitted. 


Mr. Tiffany never repeats himself ; each piece of 


Favrile is necessarily unique. One would feel in- 
clined to wish that some exceptions might be made 
to this rule, did one not feel convinced that even 
the beautiful results obtained by no means exhaust 
the possibilities of the Favrile. 

CECELIA WAERN. 





THE ‘‘ DEEP SEA” WINDOW 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


Decorations 





NOTE ON SOME NEW DE- 
CORATIONS. BY GERALD 
MOIRA AND F. LYNN 
JENKINS. 


THE bas-relief decorations at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, designed by Mr. Gerald Moira and Mr. 
F, Lynn Jenkins, have been so widely appreciated 
that another important work of the same class, by 
the same hands, has been eagerly awaited. Here, 
with several illustrations of the decorations for the 
new Passmore Edwards Free Library at Shoreditch, 
we have an important successor. It will perhaps 
be best to explain the joint share in these decora- 
tions by Mr. Moira and Mr. Lynn Jenkins, who 
by mutual arrangement and consultations decide 
upon the design, for which Mr. Moira then pre 
pares the cartoon. To Mr. Lynn Jenkins is due 
the idea of employing bas-relief coloured in this 
particular manner. As a sculptor, he recognised 
that bas-relief in white stone or marble is not 
suited for interior decoration in England, especially 
if it has to be seen often by artificial illumination, 
which naturally destroys the shadows for which the 
work was schemed. Another advantage claimed 
rightly for this process of decoration is that it pos 
sesses a brilliancy owing to its free use of metals 
on surfaces of different planes, which fresco can 
never rival; never, at least, in the smoke-laden 
atmosphere of London, where the most brilliant 
fresco soon grows dim. These coloured bas 
reliefs remain bright far longer, and can always be 
washed without fear of injury. The method, as we 
have said, is that both the artists scheme out the 
plan of the work in collaboration, after which Mr. 
Lynn Jenkins is solely responsible for the model- 
ling, and Mr. Moira for the colour ; such assistants 
as either one calls in are merely entrusted with 
the mechanical parts of the work, which both 
in conception and finish must be attributed to 
these two alone. Mr. Moira’s cartoons are re- 
presented here by four details from the panels 
and one of the spandrels ; this latter is also shown 
in its original clay before the casting was taken 
and before Mr. Moira applied the colours ; and 
finally the whole finished work is illustrated. 
Zach piece of the bas-relief is made in several 
sections, which are joined together when the 
work is finally’ in its place. The colouring is 
practically finished before the panels leave the 
studio. 

The whole decoration runs as a frieze round 
the entrance hall, designed by Mr. H. J. Hare, 
an architect who believes it better to place his 
21 
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DESIGN BY GERALD MOIRA 


decoration direct in the hands of artists instead of 
trusting it to a firm. ‘This frieze is broken by 
two arches leading to the staircase, the spandrels 
of which are occupied by figures of Ariel, with 
Ferdinand and Isabella to the left and Caliban 
and Trinculo to the right. “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor ” (Falstaff as the Old Woman of Brent- 
ford), ‘‘ Macbeth” (the Banqueting Scene), and 
“The Merchant of Venice” (the Trial Scene), 


PHE COMPLETED SPANDREL 
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supply the themes for the remaining panels, 
which are on a scale of about three-quarter life- 
size. The colouring is gay, but kept broad and 
light in tone, and the whole work a worthy suc- 
cessor to the Trocadero. The two artists have 
now in hand a scheme for the decoration of a 
private library, which will be illustrated in our 


, pages later. 
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The Three Vernets 


HE THREE VERNETS— 
JOSEPH, CARLE, HORACE. 
BY ARMAND DAYOT. 


Now that the proposal is on foot to 
erect a monument in Paris in memory of these three 
remarkable artists—grandsire, son, and grandson 
—the exhibition of whose works at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts has proved so eminently successful, 
the moment seems opportune to give a rapid 
portrait sketch of each of the three Vernets, with a 
brief analysis of their respective works.* Thanks 
to the great kindness of the Vernet family, I am 
now able, even within the small space available in 
a magazine article, to give various hitherto private 
and unpublished biographical details, and also to 
supplement my notes with several reproductions 
of works never before seen in this form, works 
moreover thoroughly well calculated to give a just 
idea of the rare and exclu- 
sive genius of each of these 
artists. 

Avignon was the cradle of 
the Vernet family, and the 
town museum piously pre- 
serves a large series of draw- 
ings by Joseph, together 


with some of his oil paint- 
ings, and also a few pictures 


by his father, Antoine Vernet 
(1689-1753). Thus Joseph 
(1714-1789) was not, as is 
generally imagined, the first 
painter in the family. An- 
toine Vernet achieved great 
local celebrity ; indeed, his 
charming decorative paint- 
ings on the panels of sedan- 
chairs, and his flower-pieces 
are still highly esteemed by 
the genuine amateur. But 
his fame was not destined 
to spread far beyond the 
boundaries of Provence ; it 
was for his son that swift 
and world-wide celebrity was 
reserved. 

Nature lavished her gifts 
with a prodigal hand on 


* At the time of this exhibition 
the author of this article pub- 
lished an important work upon 
the Vernets, illustrated by means 
of numerous wood-engravings. 
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JOSEPH VERNET 


Antoine Vernet. At the end of thirty years of 
married life he found himself the father of thirty- 
two children, Joseph being the second, and the 
eldest of the boys. At five years of age the child 
began to draw in his father’s studio, and at eight he 
was assisting his parent in various decorative works. 
But in a few years Joseph Vernet’s genius was 
cramped by this collaboration in a style of work 
which was not his own, and he sighed for wider 
fields, larger spheres than those to which he had 
been hitherto limited, under this kindly paternal 
influence. Antoine Vernet realised too that he 
could no longer keep his son a mere decorator, 
nor restrain his natural impulses, so he sent him 
to Aix to study with Jacques Viali, a painter of 
landscapes and sea-pieces. This was in 1732, 
Joseph being then eighteen years of age. In1734, 
with the assistance and encouragement of several 
noble patrons in Avignon, notably the Marquis de 


FROM A CRAYON SKETCH BY QUENTIN LATOUR 
(Never previously published) 
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Caumont and the Comte de Quinson, Joseph 
started for Italy, where he was destined to re- 
main for eighteen years, returning covered with 
glory, the creator of many masterpieces. The 
great marine painter revealed himself during the 
crossing from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia, in 
which he nearly perished. Seeing his vessel on 
the point of sinking in a storm, and having 
watched to the last the terrifying struggle of the 
elements, Joseph Vernet had himself bound to 
the mast. From that hour he realised that the 
tragic dramatic beauty of things was just as keen 
in reality as in story or romance, and tearing in 
two the “classical” programme he had mapped 
out for himself, in deference to his old father and 
his noble protectors, he broke right away from 
academic tradition and planted his easel in the 
midst of Nature itself, beside the boundless sea, 
near the roaring torrents, under the cool shade 
of the trees, or on the sunlit country-side. 

Thus Joseph Vernet became a true innovator 
in landscape art. ‘The French landscape school 
existed simply in the pompous scenes by Lebrun, 
or the charming but purely artificial fancies of 
Watteau and Boucher. Vernet guided his art in 
the direction of real beauty ; for there is nothing 
false in his work, which is instinct with a true and 
noble feeling for all that is honest and genuine. 
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He was the precursor 
of the English Roman- 
tic school; and even 
now, a century away, 
one may discover 
traces of his soft and 
glowing manner in the 
light and luminous can 
vases of Corot. 

After eighteen years 
spent in Italy he re- 
turned to France. 
While in Rome he 
received a visit from 
the Marquis de Mar- 
igny, brother of La 
Pompadour, and di- 
rector of Fine Arts in 
France, who was the 
bearer of a _ Royal 
command. Vernet 
was commissioned to 
paint the great French 
ports, a work which 
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lasted him ten years. During this time he led a 
hard and wandering life, traversing France from 
Marseilles to Bordeaux, from Bordeaux to Dieppe. 
He travelled with his wife, a young Englishwoman 
whom he had married in Italy, and their three 
children, Livia, Orazio and Carle. The latter, who 
was destined to continue 
the Vernet tradition in so 
glorious a fashion, was 
born at Bordeaux in 1758. 

The Ports de France 
series, which was admir- 
ably engraved by Cochin 
and Lebas, popularised 
the name of Joseph Ver- 
net, but added nothing to 
his real reputation. His 
best work—the work by 
which his name still lives 
—was done in Italy, while 
young and in the full 
freedom of his ability. 
However, his “ official” 
commissions, his favour 
at Court, and his admis- 
sion into the Academy, 
procured him so high a 
reputation that it came to 
be the fashion to own at least two or three Vernets. 
Thus he became the unhappy victim of the pre- 
vailing taste, and it was during this period he 
produced innumerable inferior works bearing his 
signature. Among them, however, were some of 
rare merit ; those, for example, which for many 
years adorned the walls of the palace of St. 
Cloud. 

Joseph Vernet died at the Louvre in 1789, after 
having enjoyed the great felicity of seeing his son 
Carle seated beside him at the Académie Frangaise. 
He was happy, too, in living long enough to kiss 
his little grandson Horace, who at the time of 
Joseph Vernet’s death was five months old, and 
who, later on, used jokingly to declare he “ had 
known his grandfather quite well.” 

The Vernets, grandfather, son and grandson, 
were all cursed with a fatal facility of production. 
Their works are scattered by the thousand over all 
the galleries of Europe, and among countless private 
collections. I fancy the organisers of the Vernet 
Exhibition in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts must have 
had no light task to select the really worthiest 
examples of the three artists’ work from among this 
superabundance of material. 

Carle Vernet’s strange and laborious life is worth 
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PRINCE JEROME NAPOLEON 
FROM A SKETCH BY HORACE VERNET 
(Never previously published) 


describing in some detail. He was twenty-four 
years of age when he won the Prix de Rome ;_ but 
he stayed only a few months in the Eternal City, 
whose mystic atmosphere exercised a singular in- 
fluence on his sensitive nervous nature. At one 
time he even manifested a desire to devote himself 
to theChurch ; but Joseph 
Vernet, warned of this 
in time, recalled his son 
at once, and in order to 
rid him of his monastic 
yearnings, encouraged the 
young man to plunge 
wildly into the dissipa- 
tions of Parisian life. It 
may be remarked that 
Carle soon became recon- 
ciled to his new mode of 
life, and by dint of many 
a merry night at the Café 
du Foy, and many a hunt 
with the Duc d’Orléans, 
soon forgot the cool 
shades of the Roman 
cloisters and the perfume 
of the incense of Santa 
Maria della Pace. In a 
very short time he became 
the recognised leader of the “gilded youth” of 
Paris, head of the troop of muscadins and incroy- 
ables, whose impertinent airs and extravagant 
costume he has preserved with so much truth and 
spirit in his imperishable drawings. 

Carle Vernet was moreover a gentleman in the 
fullest sense of the word, and had the further 
advantage of a graceful, handsome figure, and a 
striking face of much refinement. He was pas- 
sionately fond of horses, and was eminently fitted 
for an easy life of pleasure. 

Carle was scarcely back from Rome before he 
found himself the inheritor of his father’s prestige. 
He was long kept busily engaged by General Bona- 
parte, his earliest protector ; then the great army 
of amateurs claimed his art ; and later he was in 
high favour with the Bourbon Government. ‘Thus 
for a full half-century his pencil and his brush 
worked away untiringly, and he produced an in- 
finity of work. Much of it is delightful in its 
sprightly grace and charm, whether it be the 
finished oil painting, the simple sketch, the 
drawing, the water-colour or the lithograph, in 
which he was so fertile. The whole history of 
France from the Napoleonic triumphs to the 
accession of Louis-Philippe is comprised in the 
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*“ NAPOLEON ON HORSEBACK 


works of Carle Vernet. 
in various forms, now in heroic paintings, now in 
scenes de meurs, now in the shape of caricature. 


The nation’s story is told 


It was truly said of Carle Vernet that he was the 
most amusing of story-tellers, never diving very deep 
into his subject, but always enlivening it with wit 
and grace. First and foremost he was indeed an 
incomparable sketcher, a croguiste ; and his son 
Horace has most skilfully handed him down to 
posterity in the slight but convincing drawing in 
which he represents his father, note-book in hand, 
as always, hastily dashing off the figures of horse- 
men galloping past. 

During the campaign in Italy he accompanied 
the First Consul, and was present at most of the 
battles, sketching on the spot the episodes he 
afterwards reproduced at leisure. This series of 
war pictures, which have great historical interest, 


FROM A PENCIL SKETCH BY CARLE VERNET 


brought the young artist immediate fame, and in a 
far greater degree than his big military paintings, 
executed later, earned for him his prominent posi- 
tion as a painter of soldiers.* . 

Carle Vernet was truly an innovator in military 
painting, just as his father Joseph had been in 
landscape ; and their claims upon posterity may 
well rest upon these accomplishments. Since Carle 
Vernet’s day it may be said that the art of the war 
picture has undergone but little change ; for all 
the great modern battle-painters, Horace Vernet, 
Meissonier, de Neuville, and Detaille, have adhered 
more or less closely to the lines laid down so master- 
fully by Carle Vernet. This great artist, however, 
owes his universal fame not so much to his skill in 

* Carle Vernet’s chief military pictures are: J/arengo 


le Matin d Austerlitz ; le Bombardement de Madrid ; and 


Rivoli, which are in the Versailles galleries. 
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About the year 1825 lithography came to 
the fore; and this offered Vernet a rapid 
medium for the production of his ideas. He 
was one of the first artists to realise the full 
possibilities of lithography, and in the course 
of a few years he turned out a prodigious 
number of plates—bits of Parisian life, mili- 
tary and sporting scenes, and political carica- 
tures. 

Carle Vernet was carried off in 1835 by an 
attack of inflammation of the lungs. Only a 
few days before he had been cantering in the 
Bois de Boulogne on a spirited thoroughbred. 
The last art work he did in his busy career 
was a sketch for a large canvas, entitled Louis 
XVIII. allant rendre grace & Dieu dans 
’Eglise Notre-Dame. 

The story goes that just before he died he 
uttered these touching words: “ It’s curious 
how like I am to the Grand Dauphin: son of 
a king, sire of a king—but never king myself.” 
And there is no small degree of truth in this 
supreme self-criticism. 

Of the three Vernets Horace was certainly 























‘*LANCIEN REGIME ” 
FROM A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY CARLE VERNET 
(Never previously published) 


battle painting, as to his inimitable power of 
depicting the horse in all the infinite variety 
of its movements, and to his fine gift for hit- 
ting off the follies of his day. 
During the Imperial era Vernet executed sev- 
eral large water-colours, which, taken together, 
must be considered as one of his most remark- 
able achievements. ‘They almost all deal with 
hunting scenes in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
and the Emperor figures in each one of them. 
Carle Vernet’s gifts as a caricaturist had 
fullest play in 1815, during the stay of the 
Allied Armies in Paris. He delighted in 
ridiculing ‘‘ our good friends the enemy,” as 
Béranger has it; and produced a series of 
most amusing water-colours, which were en 





graved with infinite art by Debucourt. The 





best known of them are Les Adieux dun 
Russe a une Parisienne ; Le Cosague galant ; 
Officiers Prussiens ; Militaires Anglais ; and 
Tambours Russes. 

About the same’ date appeared his laugh- 
able series, Zes Cris de Paris, of which one of 
the best plates is undoubtedly Za A/archande PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY CARLE VERNET 
de saucisses. (Never previously published) 
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the most popular; and _ this 
arises solely from the fact that he 
was par excellence the Soldier’s 
Painter. Nothing appeals to 
the masses like battle-pictures, 
which act on the popular imagi 
nation just as the regiment does, 
passing along the street, with 
drums and bugles playing. The 
whole secret of Horace Vernet’s 
immense popularity lies in the 
extraordinary fecundity of his 
epic scenes. 

Horace was born at the 
Louvre on the 3oth of June 
1789. His precocity was quite 
remarkable. Some of his draw 
ings, produced when he was 
only ten years old, gave evidence 
even then of future genius. But 
as a boy he would follow no 
guide save his own spontaneous 
fancy, and despite the remon 
strances of Carle Vernet and 
Vincent, his earliest teachers, 
showed no perseverance in his 
studies. Thus it was he failed 
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PORTRAIT 


in the competition for the Prix de l’Ecole de Rome, 
which did not prevent him, nevertheless, from ulti- 
mately becoming director of that self-same school ! 

His true nature was not revealed till 1816, up 
to which time he had done nothing more than 
imitate the work he had seen. But thenceforward 
his own personality made itself gradually more and 
more apparent. The year 1822 marks a decisive 
stage in his artistic career. It was in this year that 
Vernet, who, as a true Bonapartist, had never 
become truly reconciled to the Bourbon régime, 
submitted for acceptance at the Salon several 
episodes in the wars of the Empire. Louis XVIII, 
knowing full well the instability of his newly-erected 
throne, and dreading anything which might threaten 
its security, ordered the doors of the Salon to be 
closed against these dangerous commemorative 
pictures. 

But Horace Vernet was too shrewd to let slip 
this providential opportunity, which offered the 
means of arousing a popular agitation over his 
name. He lost no time in opening a private exhi- 


bition of the prohibited pictures in his own studio. 


SKETCH OF CHATEAUBRIAND BY HORACE VERNE!I 
(Neve previously published) 
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Soon the crush there was greater than in the Louvre 
Galleries, and all the world was raving over Za 
Mort de Poniatowski; Le Grenadier de Waterloo ; 
Le Soldat-Laboureur ; Le Cheval du Trompette ; 
Le Chien du Régiment ; the battles of Jemmapes and 
Valmy and Montmirail ; La dernitre Cartouche ; and 
La défense de la barritre de Clichy. 

These pictures, which soon became familiar to 
every one, served not only to bring fame to the 
young artist, but to sustain that Napoleonic legend 
into which new life was soon to be breathed by the 
superb lithographs of Charlet and Raffet, and the 
songs of Béranger. 

With consummate address Horace Vernet suc- 
ceeded in touching every fibre of that complex 
thing called “the public.” To attract the veterans 
he displayed their glorious feats of arms ; to catch 
the simple, sentimental, dourgeots soul he displayed 
the soldier-worker; while one of the best of his 
canvases (now in the Louvre), Za défense de la 
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barricre de Clichy, was designed to attract the artist 
and the serious amateur. From among this collec- 
tion of pictures each section of the community 
chose that which appealed to it most forcibly ; and 
thus at a single bound the astute artist leapt into 
unanimous popularity. From that moment forward 
he strode from one triumph to another. The revo- 
lution of 1830, which released France from the 
reign of the Bourbons, enabled Vernet to act as he 
pleased, without, however, renouncing his senti- 
mental feeling for Louis-Philippe, with whom he 
was indeed on terms of personal friendship. 

It was about this period, after having been for 
some time director of the Ecole de Rome, that he 
undertook his voyages to Syria, to Russia (whither 
he was several times drawn by the warm sympathy 
of the Czar), and to Algeria, where he followed the 
French troops, pencil in hand, just as his father had 
followed the victorious army of Napoleon in Italy. 
From these distant travels he returned with a 
plentiful harvest of precious 
studies, whence sprang the 
canvases which have added 
most to his fame—those 
now adorning the walls of 
the Salle de Constantine 
in the Versailles galleries, 
notably La Bataille a’Isly, 
the Episodes du Siege de 
Constantine, and La Prise 
de la Smala d Abd-el-Kader 
par le Duc @ Aumale, the 
artist’s most famous pic. 
ture. 

During his stay in Russia 
Horace Vernet produced 
practically nothing but por- 
traits, some of them real 
masterpieces. 

All the historical person- 
ages figuring in his cele- 
brated picture Z’Afelier 
d@ Horace Vernet are treated 
with infinite art. The por- 
traits of Marshal Canrobert, 
Princess Radziwill, Comte 
de Castellane, and Mlle. 
Mars are full of strong and 
thoughtful work; and in 
all the extensive Napole- 
onic portraiture I do not 
know that there exists a 
likeness of the great Em- 
peror more life-like, more 
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historically true than that 
which is now reproduced 
here for the first time. It 
is the work of Horace 
Vernet at twenty-two 
years of age, and was 
dashed off in a few mo- 
ments in the presence of 
the Imperial model. 

His pencil portraits— 
innumerable, but little 
known, because they have 
been jealously preserved 





in the family portfolios— 
are perhaps of even 
greater interest than his 
oil portraits. Some of 
them, as may be judged 
by the examples now re 
produced, display beneath 
their light touch the life- 
like force of the drawings 
of Ingrés and Heim. 
This hasty sketch, in 





which I have tried to 
condense a subject of FROM A SKETCH 
vast proportions, may well 

be concluded by an amus 

ing anecdote, which shows that Horace Vernet was 
not merely an artist of genius but a man of heart. 

A chasseur @ Afrique, who was posing for the Za 
Smala picture, recited his woes to Vernet. He 
ought to have had the Cross, but it had been un- 
justly withheld. The honest fellow’s trouble put 
an ingenious idea in the painter’s head. He was 
expecting a visit from Louis-Philippe on the morrow, 
so he painted a fine and striking decoration on the 
soldier’s breast. When the King arrived Horace 
went up to the canvas and remarked with a touch 
of regret in his voice, “‘ By the way, I’ve made a 
mistake. I thought this soldier, who has done 
splendid service, was decorated ; but I’m wrong, it 
seems. It’s a pity, all the same, for that touch of 
red has a capital effect where it is.” 

The King took the hint. 

‘‘ Don’t brush out the Cross,” he said. ‘It’s in 
its proper place. I will send you a real one, which 
you can present yourself to your friend.” 

ARMAND Dayort. 

We have been asked to state that Fraulein Bertha 
Wegmann, concerning whom reference was made 
in the article entitled ‘‘ Lady Artists in Germany,” 


is a native of Copenhagen. 
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TCHINGS IN COLOUR. 


One of the most characteristic signs 
of the times is the eagerness which 
artists of all kinds are manifesting to 

invent new ways of expressing themselves or to 
rediscover processes which, after a certain amount 
of popularity in long bygone years, have ceased 
to be regarded as available for modern practice. 
In all directions art-workers are busy experiment 
ing, searching for novelties, and for devices of 
technique which will stand out as markedly un 
like those which have the sanction of custom 
and professional tradition. It is not sufficient 
to follow the beaten track, and to depend for 
popularity merely upon an individual manner of 
applying the principles which govern the practice 
of the steady-going section of the art community. 
Every ambitious worker wants to be distinguished 
riot only by his personal individuality but, as well, 
by a certain specialism .in performance which will 
give him a definite claim to a place apart from the 
rest. He wishes to be a craftsman with a sort of 
trade secret of his own, by the use of which he 
can obtain results not accessible to any one else. 
The tendency ‘is not necessarily one to which 
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objections can reasonably be raised. In many 
respects it is, indeed, an advantageous addition to 
the other aspirations by which artists are controlled ; 
and so long as it does not encourage mere trickery, 
and sensational denial of laws that are really bene- 
ficial, it is perfectly acceptable as an incentive to 
that sort of investigation which is likely to give 
results permanently helpful in art practice. 

Among the men who are most keenly interested 
in technical experiment Mr. Mortimer Menpes has 
long been distinguished. He has constantly set 
himself to the solving of problems which are 
regarded by artists as worthy of close inquiry. 
For some years his paintings have been records of 
discoveries which he has made, not by happy 
accident, but by systematic and elaborate tests, 
and by investigations into the application of 
materials. He has studied the use of pigments 
and the methods of handling which mark the 
practice of other men so that he might find out 
the way to do what they consider to be the most 
difficult things. Year after year he has taken up 
a fresh subject of study, and has tested it and 
examined it from every point of view until he has 
arrived at a complete conviction about its capa- 
bilities, and has been able to show his mastery 
over it by the actual exhibition of results more 
significant and more comprehensive than those 
which have been obtained in the same direction 
by any one else. He has assumed the position of 
a scientific investigator with a mission to establish 
those standards which are required by the ordinary 
practitioner to guide him in his daily work and 
to save him from timidly avoiding as impossible 
undertakings from which the greatest successes are 
possible. 

The latest artistic device that Mr. Menpes has 
occupied himself with is one which has engaged 
the attention of artists during some two or three 
centuries. The problem of printing engraved 
plates in colour has long been held to be worth 
solution, and it has been attacked from many sides 
by workers in all parts of the world. Coloured 
wood prints, steel engravings, and aquatints, can 
be produced, as many fine examples have proved, 
with complete success ; but the process of print- 
ing etchings in colours has not hitherto been 
brought within the range of practical possibility. 
A couple of centuries or more ago artists on the 
Continent were striving, but more or less tenta- 
tively, to make this technical device available, 
and in recent years many etchers in this country, 
France, and America, have set themselves to carry 
out the same idea. But, hitherto, the results 
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arrived at have not been such that an absolute 
settlement of the questions at issue could be said 
to have been reached. In every process invented 
there has been, as yet, too much of the personal 
element, too much dependence upon the special 
skill of a particular operator, and too little scien- 
tific certainty ; so that the exact formulation of a 
method which could be learned and practised by 
any skilled etcher still remained to be devised. 
This Mr. Menpes may fairly be said to have done ; 
and that his process is to be depended on for 
satisfying all reasonable artistic requirements is 
evidenced by the prints which he is showing at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery. In these he has 
succeeded in gaining an effect which is quite 
unlike that arrived at by other workers. He has 
not failed in any way to retain the line qualities of 
true etching, although he has at the same time 
secured a fulness and variety of colour which 
belong essentially to pictorial work. The depth 
and richness of the colour surfaces are in no sense 
the outcome of devices of preparation or of tricks 
in handling ; they come from pure printing, and 
depend no more upon the peculiar skill of the 
operator than does the effect of an ordinary etched 
plate. The difficulties of giving the strength of 
tone in a sombre effect have been overcome as 
successfully as those which attend the expression 
of minute delicacies and subtleties of gradation ; 
and the method is so certain that it is possible to 
make all the prints from the same plate absolutely 
uniform in quality and character. The actual 
mode of working Mr. Menpes does not reveal ; 
but that he has succeeded in his attempt to master 
perplexities that have daunted other men through 
many years of experiment is perfectly obvious. 
What he shows are distinctly etchings in every 
sense of the term; but they are also altogether 
admirable as statements of splendid and elaborate 
colour. 


OME STUDIES BY SIR ED- 


WARD BURNE-JONES. 


THE part that photography can play in 

making accessible to the great mass of 
art lovers the work of some of our most able artists 
has lately been well illustrated by an exhibition 
organised by Mr. F. Hollyer. He collected at his 
studio in Pembroke Square a very considerable 
group of his reproductions of the studies and pre- 
liminary drawings executed by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones for the pictures which have established his 
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Studies by Str 


claim to rank among the best of living artists. 
These drawings have a particular value because 
they mark certain convictions which dominate the 
painter’s practice and certain views which control 
him in his choice of material for adaptation to 
pictorial purposes. They make plain the strenuous 
endeavour to be accurate and exact, which is the 
secret of his completeness, the constant observation 
of details and accessories which gives him the 
command of his subject, and the selective instinct 
which leads him to choose exactly what is most 
likely to help him in the development of his idea. 
They show, too, what are the workings of his mind 
while the scheme of his picture is in process of 
formation, defining step by step the gradual evolu- 
tion of jhis intention. In a succession of them 


STUDY 
(From a Photograph by F. Hollyer) 


BY SIR E. 


£:. Burne-Jones 


may be traced the conflict of opinion by which the 

ultimate statement on canvas is made convincing. 

Some are clearly tentative—first intentions which 

have never gone beyond the experimental stage ; 

others are the result of close reasoning and deep 

analysis, carefully thought out expressions of a 

final conviction; and others again are working 

drawings intended simply to guide him in perfect- 

ing every part of a picture, the form of which is 

fixed immutably. But every one of them has a 

value that cannot be exaggerated, because each is 

unaffectedly an illustration of the artist’s creed, 

and reveals those secrets of his method which 

concern most deeply every student of technical 
devices. 

Even to the general public there is a significance 

in such studies as these. 

There has rightly grown 

up of late years a very 

keen interest in the man- 

ner of working character- 

istic of different artists. 

The position which any 

man can take as a crafts- 

man has become a matter 

of almost as great con- 

sideration as the place 

which is to be assigned to 

him as a producer of pic- 

tures which illustrate im- 

portant ideas. His skill 

of hand and knowledge 

of methods are taken very 

much into account in 

estimating the amount of 

approval which is due to 

him. The possession of 

a certain stock-in-trade of 

happy ideas, or the power 

to select from the world 

around him attractive 

material for his pictures, 

are not enough to estab- 

lish him as an artist of 

note. He must have 

something more than this, 

for he must be able to 

prove himself as efficient 

in the handling of his work 

as he is intelligent in 

deciding what it is that 

he wishes to work upon. 

No concealment of inef- 

ficiency under a plausible 
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(From a Photograph 


Studies by Sir 


surface of fanciful suggestion, no covering up of 
ignorance or slovenly practice by ingenious 
arrangement of amusing trifles, will be tolerated 
except by that diminishing section of the public 
which judges superficially and has not the power 
to understand anything but the barest and most 
obvious fact. Materialism has had its day, and 
the easy trick of deceiving the ignorant by imitative 
pretence has ceased to be regarded with anything 
but contempt. If an artist would seize and retain 
the attention of experts, if he would make sure of 
the notice of the people who, without expert know- 
ledge, have taste and discrimination, he must prove 
himself to be a master of his craft, and must show 
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(From a Photograph by F. Hollyer) 


£:. Burne-Jones 


very plainly that he has thoroughly educated him- 
self before dreaming of exercising his powers of 
persuasion upon others. He must, in fact, submit 
for the approval of his judges all the devices and 
methods that he proposes to use, and must pass a 
severe examination in technique, or he will not be 
allowed to pose as a specialist and will not be 
accepted as a leader in the world of art. 

The position which Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
holds at the head of living artists who deal with 
imaginative subjects is largely owing to the fact that 
his grasp of the working details of his profession 
is unusually comprehensive and complete. How 
this completeness has been broughtabout his studies 

show quite dramatically. They cover closely the 
whole area of his practice and relate to every 
branch of his work ; and they are invariably fas- 
cinating by their extraordinary appositeness and 
vivid meaning. They have in reality a scientific 
value, because the research revealed in them is 
that of the specialist who is concerned with all 
those minute points of character by which is 
determined the ultimate classification of what 
he is examining. There is no incongruity in 
the result, and there is no encroachment by one 
set of characteristics upon the ground appropri- 
ated to another set. Each one keeps its place 
and fits in exactly with its surroundings. 

The influence that Mr. Hollyer has been able 
to exercise by his translations of the drawings 
into a photographic form has been that of an 
intermediary between the artist and the public. 
To few people is it given to be able to collect 
the originals and to be privileged to possess the 
actual handiwork of the artist. Not many men 
can afford to surround themselves with produc- 
tions of such importance and of so great a market 
value. Only the rare millionaire could gather 
them in sufficient numbers to make possible a 
detailed study of the methods and convictions 
of this inimitable craftsman, and the ordinary 
lover of art must necessarily be deprived of the 
joy of amassing treasures so capable of high 
appraisement. But the photographs from the 
original drawings are not by any means inacces- 
sible, and do not appeal only to the man of vast 
possessions. They are well within the reach of 
the average student, and he can with no ruinous 
outlay secure an array of them large enough to 
summarise with some completeness the salient 
characteristics of Sir Edward’s practice ; and for 
purposes of study they are scarcely less suitable 
than the works they reproduce. A particular 
feature of Mr. Hollyer’s exhibition was the wide 
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variety of subjects represented and 
the great extent of material available 
for selection. He has been able to 


secure for record by photography 
representative examples of all types 


of the artist’s work, and has suc- 
ceeded in bringing together a really 
exhaustive series from which there 
are infinite educational possibilities 
to be derived. Among the draw- 
ings collected were many of draperies 
and figures in such pictures as Zhe 
Golden Stairs, Venus’s Mirror, The 
Car of Love, The Briar Rose, Love's 
Wayfaring, The Wheel of Fortune, 
and King Cophetua; studies of 
armour, draperies and accessory 
details for the Perseus series, and 
for some of the many illustrations 
of the legend of King Arthur, to 
which the artist has devoted him- 
self; sketches of heads and nude 
figures for use in various decora- 
tions and designs ; and numberless 
other delightful examples of exqui- 
site draughtsmanship and _inex- 
haustible fancy. All these are so 
reproduced that nothing is lost of 
the subtlety and charm of the 
50 
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WICKHAM JARVIS 


BUREAU 


originals, and no want of artistic signi- 
ficance is to be perceived. 


STUDIO-TALK. 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—We have on more 
than one previous occasion 
illustrated and commended 
Mr. A. Wickham Jarvis’s ex- 
cellently designed furniture. 

Here we are enabled to reproduce photo- 
graphs of a bureau and a seat intended 
to be used with it which are distinctly 
typical of Mr. Jarvis’s style, and in them- 
selves most satisfactory. The restraint of 
their shape, the absence of curvilinear 
lines—always doubtfully suited to wood- 
work—and the constructional application 
of the ornament deserve appreciation. 
The seat is intended to be supplied with 
a loose cushion covered with silk of the 
same sort as that used for the curtains of 
the bureau, worked with a pattern in 
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whether it is better or worse than the one 
that preceded it, and the popular anxiety to 
be satisfied on this one point is as great as if 
the whole reputation of British Art depended 
year by year upon the nod of the officials of 


) Burlington House. Without conceding any- 
mine : Uf Ast thing to this fallacy, it is possible to make 
ailaee comparisons that are interesting between 
lial different Academy exhibitions, and to mark 
a ai, points of difference that are worthy of atten- 
ee A tion. Certainly the show this year deserves 
id, tf praise, because it includes an unusually large 
ied ee proportion of work which is notable not for 
inctly x el sensational qualities, but for sound and ster- 
eg aie ling merit. Sensationalism is practically non- 
int of = existent in the collection, and there is scarcely 
me : one Ge Bes 2 WY a canvas hung which depends for acceptance 
ied, : = Oh a" upon mere eccentricity. The successes are 
tien ae bas made by work that is sometimes brilliant, but 
tion ——— always honest; by pictures like Mr. J. W. 
_ with 
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DETAIL OF BUREAU DESIGNED BY A. WICKHAM JARVIS 


bright green. The carving and gesso decoration 
on them and on the arm-chair, which we also illus- 
trate, is sufficient in quantity to impart an air of 
richness to the work without making it unduly 
ornate. As those know who have attempted it, to 
design furniture at once novel, useful, and comely 
is a triple effort of singular difficulty, especially if 
one’s ideas of comeliness are kept to a certain 
severity of style that adapts itself to its surround- 
ings. We do not require a bureau or chair so 
abnormally eccentric in its shape that it arrogates 
to itself all the interest of the room: but things of 
quiet beauty that will keep their place in the inte- 
rior scheme, even as such things keep their relative 
place in a well-painted picture. 


There is a certain annual convention which has 
to be observed in all discussions about the ARM-CHAIR 
Academy exhibition. Every one wants to know DESIGNED BY A, WICKHAM JARVIS 
51 
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Waterhouse’s Aviadne and Flora and the Zephyrs, 
Mr. La Thangue’s A Sussex Cider-Press and 
Nightfall, Mr. Sargent’s Asher Wertheimer, Esq., 
and Francis Cranmer Penrose, Esq., Professor Her- 
komer’s Zhe Guards’ Cheer, Mr. E. A. Abbey’s 
King Lear, Mr. David Murray’s Adove the Mill 
and A Summer Day, Mr. Waterlow’s Moorland 
Road and Lonely Church, Mr. Orchardson’s Vis- 
count Peel and Mrs. Pattison, Mr. Alfred East’s 
Opulent Autumn and Lvening Song, and Mr. 
Napier Hemy’s Wreckage. In addition there are 
many things which, if not in the first rank, are still 
worthy of very great respect ; and there is one of 
the best collections of sculpture that has been 
brought together for many years. The exhibition 
is quite perceptibly above the average. 


The New Gallery too is much more worthy of 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
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praise than it was last year, for many of the pictures 
that are to be seen there are of quite exceptional 


importance. Mr. Alfred East shows in Zhe Mystic 
Pool what is, perhaps, the highest level of achieve- 
ment to which he has as yet attained ; and Mr. J. 
S. Sargent is scarcely less strong than he is at the 
Academy. Other canvases of great value are Mr. 
J. J. Shannon’s portrait of Miss Des Clayes, Mr. 
Arthur Melville’s large full-length of Mrs. Graham 
Robertson, The Prioress's Tale and St. George, by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Mr. M. P. Lindner’s 
Breezy Holland, Mr. 'T. Austen-Brown’s The Grey 
Mare, Mr. J. Coutts Michie’s Haytime, Mr. G. H. 
Boughton’s Homeward, Mr. J. L. Pickering’s Zn 
Russet Clad, Mr. A. D. Peppercorn’s Zhe Common, 
Mr. Leslie Thomson’s Arcadia, Mr. R. W. Allan’s 
Cordova, Mr. Graham Robertson’s full-length of 
Mr. C. Aubrey Smith in the costume of the Duke 
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in “As You Like It,” Mr. F. M. Skipworth’s Rudria, 
the sea piece, Off the Casguets, by Mr. Roger Falls ; 
Mr. Edward Stott’s G/eaners and The Watering 
Place, Mr. Bertram Priestman’s A Shore Wave, 
and the three contributions by Mr. G. F. Watts. 
The most notable pieces of sculpture are Mr. 
George Cowell’s Zired, Mr. E. Onslow Ford’s bust 
of Zhe Late Sir Charles Hallé, statuettes by Mr. 
A. Toft, Mr. Drury, and Mr. Pomeroy, and Siséers, 
a group by Mr. Roscoe Mullins. 


There is one feature in the Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain which entitles it to special praise, and that 
is the fact that every piece is painted by an artist 
of distinct ability who never duplicates his design. 
The finer pieces are signed as if they were pictures, 
and this raises the question whether the rightful 
decoration of the potter’s craft should be so entirely 
the work of another hand. Waiving that point, 
there is nothing but praise to give beautiful shapes, 
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COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
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with structural decoration well applied, in delicate 
schemes of blue upon a singularly fine texture of 
surface. Japan and French impressionism both in- 
fluence the artists, but they have assimilated the 
art of the East and West, and preserved a conven- 
tion singularly fitted for its purpose. From the 
octagonal showrooms, Upper Regent Street, where 
an exhibition is most tastefully set out, several 
pieces have been photographed and reproduced 
here to justify the above appreciation and to call 
the attention of collectors to modern china that is 
distinctly artistic. 


In the spring exhibition of the New English Art 
Club the level of performance was excellent 
throughout. The show was a larger one than 
usual, and few of the pictures and drawings shown 
were unworthy of attention. The atmosphere of 
the collection was also a less reserved and sombre 
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one than has frequently 
been observable in the 
exhibitions of the club, for 
many attempts to produce 
fine effects of colour and 
many efforts after brilliancy 
of tone were included. 
The landscapes were, as 
usual, of remarkable 
quality, and among them 
the most conspicuous 
were Mr. A. S. Hartrick’s 
Happy Valley, Mr. Francis 
Bate’s Last Wind in Sum- 
mer, Mr. P. W. Steer’s Zhe 
Vista, Mr. J. L. Henry’s 
The Last of the Harvest, 
Mr. George Thomson’s S¢. 
Paul’s, Mr. B. Sickert’s 
Pilchard Boats, Mr. Arthur 
Tomson’s Zhe Spring, Mr. 
J. B. Knight’s Zhe Advent 
of Spring, Miss L. Blath- 
erwick’s Fry’s Farm, and 
Mr. W. W. Russell’s Zhe 
Beach. The best of the 
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figure pictures were Mr. 
P. W. Steer’s Chinchilla, 
Mr. Anning Bell’s Flower 
Song, Mr.  Priestman’s 
Captured, Mr. W. Strang’s 
Diana and Pieta, Mr. W. 
Graham Robertson’s /or- 
trait of Arthur Melville, 
£sq., a portrait by Mr. C. 
W. Furse, Mr. G. Thom- 
son’s Zhe Toilet, and Mr. 
C. H. Shannon’s Man 
with the Yellow Glove. 
Admirable _ water-colours 
were shown by Mr. F. E. 
James, Mr. A. W. Rich, 
Mr. C. Conder, and Mr. 
Brabazon. 


We have received the 
following letter from the 
editor of a_ well-known 
ladies’ journal :—“ I should 
like, as the editor of a 
paper which deals pictori- 
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least one who makes over £1000. I am aware 
that the drawing of fashions has little relation to 
any art. When an artist begins upon fashions 
she must forget all she has learnt in the life ) 
room and proceed upon a convention as naive as 
it is absurd. Nevertheless I have thought it . 
probable that some of the girl students who read 

your invaluable magazine—men are useless 

would be glad to know that a good living can 

be made at the business of fashion drawing—a 

business not difficult to learn if the aspirant is 

content to obey instructions.” 

























The purchases by the Chantrey Fund Trustees 
this year are not in any way sensational. The 
works acquired are perfectly sound examples of 

modern work, and are mostly by the younger 
men, who are steadily advancing towards places ' 
in the front rank. Mr. Yeend King’s Milking 
Time is an agreeable piece of interpretation of 
Nature, pleasant in colour and painted simply 
and straightforwardly; Mr. Ralph Peacock’s 
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ally with the subject of fashions, 
to draw the attention of your 
women readers to the present 
extraordinary dearth of fashion 
artists. Here is a calling which, 
far from being overcrowded, is 
neglected and almost ignored. Of 
the few women who devote them- 
selves to it, the mediocre can 












always be sure of constant em- 
ployment, and the accomplished 
can ask their own terms and 
refuse work right and left. I give 
you my word that at times it is 
practically impossible for me to 
place commissions satisfactorily, 
and that I can never rely upon 
getting sketches done to time. 
Fashion drawing is well paid. I 
pay as much to a fashion artist 
for a single figure as to an ordinary 
illustrator for a complete illustra- 


















tion to a story. There are a 






number of young women who 
make from £500 to £1000 a 
year by drawing fashions, and at COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN _ PAINTED BY A. SMIDTH 
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Ethel is excellent as a technical study ; Mr. Mel- 
ton Fisher’s 7x Realms of Fancy is clever in brush- 
work, and not without a certain decorative charm 
of arrangement; and Mr. H. J. Draper’s Lament 
for Icarus is as good an example of the regular 
Academic convention as the exhibition contains. 
The fifth purchase, Mr. A. Glendening’s Haymak- 
ing, is a water-colour drawing with rather remark- 
able qualities of handling and colour, and is in some 
respects the best selection of the lot. 


In continuation of their series of exhibitions of 
work by notable illustrators and black-and-white 
draughtsmen, the Fine Art Society lately arranged 
at their galleries in New Bond Street a fascinating 
show of drawings by Caran d’Ache, a collection 
which represents this extraordinary artist quite 
adequately and completely. His inexhaustible 
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imagination, his amazing power of expression, and 
his delightful sense of humour and character, were 
thoroughly displayed in a really important gather- 
ing; and, in addition to his comic designs, a 
number of more serious productions, revealing the 
highest type of artistic intelligence, were included. 
Much of what he does is caricature with a political 
significance, but he also draws military subjects 
with immense vivacity, and he has a great com- 
mand of decorative line. The posters he designed 
for the exhibition may be taken as typical of his 
methods. Their humour is unquestionable and 
their artistic fitness is quite admirable. 


The publication in these pages of Mr. Josiah 
Conder’s series of articles upon Japanese Flower 
Arrangement has aroused widespread interest in 
the subject, and in response to numerous requests 
for additional examples of this 
fascinating art, we have commis- 
sioned a recognised expert, Mr. 
Kajima, to supply us from time to 
time with arrangements, after the 
Japanese manner, of common 
flowers and plants. The two 
examples here given consist re- 
spectively of iris and flowering 
currant (zdes). The latter is a 
nine-line arrangement, and it will 
be observed that, following an 
almost invariable rule, the upper 
extremity of the central line of 
each composition returns, in spite 
of a pronounced curve, to a point 
exactly vertical over its base. The 
iris composition is held fast in its 
blue and white bowl by a specially 
prepared piece of twisted lead, 
while the perpendicular position of 
the flowering currant is secured by 
means of a pronged twig inserted 
in the narrow well of the bronze 
vase. In each case the supports 
are hidden from view by pebbles. 


IVERPOOL. — At the 
Royal Institution a 
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small exhibition of 
competitions in wood- 
carving, metal-work, 
marqueterie, embroideries and 
leather-work, brought together a 
few good examples of design in 
each class. The wood-carving for 
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the most part was weak and amateurish, or showed 
good execution of poor design, a notable exception 
being a mirror frame in American walnut by Miss 
E. M. Earle, a clever adaptation of Indian design 
in low relief. 


A fine bold conventional design for a sofa-rug 
in tones of brown, grey, and bluish-green crewel 
stitch upon dark green serge cloth by Miss M. 
Fishbourne, of Rostrevor, Ireland, well deserved 
the first prize awarded to it. The exhibits of 
embossed leather-work were the most satisfactory 
of any. Four heraldic lions grouped in inter- 
lacing strap-work on a blotter-case, by Miss 
M. J. Dempster, Stirling, was very commend- 
able; as also was another case by Miss M. B. 
Bartlett. 


From Kirkby Lonsdale came many good examples 
of design in leather-work. A telegram form case 
by Miles Cornthwaite, a bellows by Miss Frances 
M. Bartholomew, a photograph frame—pea blos- 
som, embossed and very delicately tinted—by Miss 
Susannah Firth, and a conventional floral design 
on blotter-case by Miss Ellen Firth, all deserve 
special commendation. To the last mentioned 
was awarded the first prize. 
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LASGOW. — The outline drawings 
by Miss Jessie King, a student of 
the School of Art, will serve to 
indicate the growth of the decora- 
tive movement among the younger 

group of Glasgow artists. They are selected 
almost at random from a complete series she 
has designed to illustrate Zhe Light of Asia. 
The treatment lifts the incidents which she has 
chosen to represent altogether out of the com- 
monplace, and invests them with a dignity befit- 
ting the subject of the poem. While the figure 
is idealised, it is drawn with a knowledge of 
form and refinement of line that disarm criticism 
and command admiration. The scene in which 
Buddha (Siddartha) protects the bird his cousin 
has wounded, has a charm and Oriental grace 
which make it a most pleasing and worthy inter- 
pretation of the lines in Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
book. And in view of Buddha’s “ motionless ” 
vigils, a singularly appropriate convention is the 
halo of whirling birds, who have no fear of him, 
so entirely is he in harmony with them and with 
nature herself. The designs generally appear to 


us to reveal much artistic power and feeling ; 
while they are representative of the tendencies of 
this younger school, and share its conventionalisa- 
tion and symbolism, there is withal a human 
sweetness not often allied with work so abstracted 
and idealised in character. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ‘‘ THE LIGHT OF ASIA” 


ARIS.—At Durand-Ruel’s we have re- 
cently had a very interesting little 
exhibition of etchings in colour by two 
young artists, MM. Eugéne Delatre 
and Francis Jourdain. M. Delatre is 

a keen observer, who sticks close to truth. His 
plates, Ze Gosse gui fume, Deux petites filles and 
Grand-pire et la petite fille, are charmingly handled 
and full of delicate feeling. His landscapes, too, 
have great merit, notably So/ei/ Couchant and 
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Village de Bévillers. The artist’s technique is sure,, 
and at the same time remarkable in its freedom. 


M. Francis Jourdain is evidently more inclined! 
than his colleague to producing decorative effects. 
His series, Nuit de féte, Les Cheminées fument, Le 
Train file and La Cigarette, designed in the form of 
a fan, reveal harmonious masses of colour, most 
originally arranged, and producing the happiest 
effects. In some of his other work the Japanese: 
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influence is rather over-accentuated—for instance, 
in his Meige and Un Paon blanc. But he has done 


some exquisite landscapes, one particularly, showing 
a range of hills sloping down towards the sea, 
which in its broad bold style produces a distinctly 
grand effect. 


This process of etching in colour, which several 
artists are attempting, is full of charm. At the 
moment one is a little tired of lithography, which 
has lately been abused by too many experimenters ; 
so here is a new prospect in view. It is alto- 
gether creditable to MM. Delitre and Jourdain 
that they should be among the pioneers in this 
direction. 


There would be little indeed to be said of the re- 
cent display by the “ Peintres Orientalistes Francais,” 
despite the presence of much orthodox “ official ” 
work, were it not that MM. Lunois, Dinet and 
Cottet were among the exhibitors. We have seen 
better work than this, however, from M. Lunois, as 
witness his Ztudes d’Espagne, and notably his 
Courses de Taureaux, of which he has recently 
published several in lithograph form, full of marvel- 
lous force of colouring. M. Dinet gives a most 
impressive idea of the East in his pictures, Sur /es 
Terrasses, Clair de lune & Laghouat, and his Ltudes 
@ Aratles. This is supple, powerful work, of great 
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intensity, and reveals undoubted ability on the 
part of the artist. But the gems of the exhibi- 
tion were the canvases sent by M. Cottet. His 
Marchand de Dattes, a Luxor, his Chevaux de 
bois, au Caire, and his Crépuscule a Assouan display 
in their fidelity, their squalid grandeur, an Orient 
stripped of all conventionality. These works are 
powerfully painted and full of strong observation. 
For three or four years past I have watched 
M. Cottet’s career, and I have no hesitation in 
declaring that he has exceptional ability as a 
painter, in addition to great technical power, and 
an altogether laudable honesty of purpose. This 
is not the first time M. Cottet has been referred 
to in such terms in these columns, and it will cer- 
tainly not be the last, for he is steadily developing 
his great gifts. 


Le Grand Pardon dans une Synagogue de Cam- 
pagne is the title of a lithograph by M. Alphonse 
Lévy, reproduced here. M. Lévy devotes him- 
self specially to the study of Jewish customs, and 
brings to bear on his work genuine ability allied 
with profound conviction. At times his drawings 
border on the grotesque; indeed, he has been 
accused of displaying an anti-Semitic feeling! This 
is not the case, however. M. Lévy is a lover of 
his creed and his race, and delights in reproducing, 
with pencil, always faithful, sometimes full of power 
—in certain ways not unlike our great, incisive 

artist, Daumier—the hard 
and simple life of his co- 
religionists, with all its 
joys and sorrows. 


Among the series of 
etchings recently published 
should be mentioned the 
Panthére Noire, by M. Van 
Muyden, issued by M. Ch. 
Hesséle, the keen and 
accomplished director of 
the new exhibition of 
engravings in the Rue 
Laffitte. M. Van Muyden 
is an aquafortist of great 
ability and incisive force, 
and expresses himself in 
his own medium with much 
energy. A reproduction of 
Panthere Noire is given 


BY E. VAN MUYDEN herewith. 
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“LE GRAND PARDON.” 
FROM A LITHOGRAPH 
BY ALPHONSE LEVY 
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(From a photograph by MM. Lacombe and Arlaud) 


(From a photograph by MM. Lacombe and Arlaud) 
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Studio-Talk 


ENEVA — Stepping out of the 
modern streets of Geneva—that 
are so different from those of the old 
town described with such fidelity 
by Ruskin — into Mr. Edmond 

Reuter’s recent art 
exhibition, was like 
passing from a 
modern workshop, 
where everything 
is brand-new, into 
some half-forgotten 
museum of media- 
val work mellowed 
by time. A mediz- 
val atmosphere 
pervaded _every- 
thing. Here was 
certainly a most 
comprehensive art 
collection, ranging 
from panels, hang- 
ings, and designs 
done in the spirit 
of the old masters, 
to water-colours of 
rare truth and 
beauty ; from illu- 
mination on vellum 
and on paper to 
frames containing, 
to use the artist’s 
own words, “ the 
fugitive sketches of 
fantastic land- 
scapes or of comic 


——— 


forms, bizarre, 
Sinister, or symbo- 
lic, put upon paper 
inmomentsd@’ennui 
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ou de rive.’ 


The exhibition 
was divided into 
two sections, the 
one devoted to the 
decorative arts, the 
other to water- 
colour drawings. In turning to the hangings, 
porticres, &c., one was at once attracted by 
their variety and naiveté of design, richness of 
colour, and mastery of technique. In all of them 


PAINTED TAPESTRY 


the flowers, trees, and grasses introduced were 
true as nature, and revealed the result of the 


artist’s early love of botany. Another interesting 
feature of this department ot the exhibition was 
some rustic cupboards made by an English village 
carpenter, the panels decorated with medieval 
ornaments. 


M. Reuter’s 
masterly illumina- 
tions are already 
well known. His 
fecundity in this 
branch of art is 
extraordinary, and 
he reveals a know- 
ledge of colour, an 
elegance of form, a 
naiveté of presenta- 
tion that recall the 
ancient chefs 
@'wuvre. Amongst 
others, mention 
must be made of 
one of his own 
sonnets written in 
English and beauti- 
fully illuminated 
by himself. 


Space will not 
allow of more than 
passing reference 
to the water-colour 
section, which was 
sub divided into 
two parts, the one 
dealing with Swiss, 
the other with 


English scenery. 
In the Swiss sec- 
tion the paintings 
devoted to Geneva 
were especially 
excellent, while 


in the English sec- 

tion the most 

BY EDMOND G, REUTER noticeable feature 

was the immense 

influence that the 

scenery of a flat mining district has had upon the 

artist’s imagination. It would not be easy to name 

an English painter who has caught more perfectly 
the details and spirit of such landscape. 

M. Reuter is a native of Geneva, the son of a 
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botanist of distinction, from whom he inherited 
his love for plants and respect for their character 
and form. Although he never studied at any of 
the art schools of his native town, he received 
elementary drawing lessons from two successive 
painters. In 1864 he went to Paris, where he 
devoted himself to the study of the naturalistic 
flower-design then in vogue. In 1868 he paida 
visit to Egypt, and not only came under the spell of 
the country but became fascinated with the richness 
of Oriental art. In 1870 he came to London and 
pursued his art studies at South Kensington, and 
subsequently joined a well-known firm of potters 
at Stoke-upon-Trent, where he remained for up- 
wards of twenty years. For his own recreation 
he practised the art of illumination, and it was in 
connection with this that he was brought into 
contact with William Morris, who entrusted him 
with the illumination of some of his famous volumes. 
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BY EDMOND G. REUTER 


It was in 1895 that Mr. Reuter returned to his 
native land, and since then he has sedulously 
cultivated water-colour painting and also developed 
his ever-cherished taste for ideal landscape. 

R. M. 


IENNA.—The first exhibition of the 
Vereinigung bildender Kiinstler Oester- 
reichs came like a revelation to those 
who would not believe that modern 
art could ever make progress in this 

slow-going city. Now it isa fact. The inevitable 
secession came late enough here, to be sure; there 
appeared perhaps to be a semblance of imitation 
about it. But it grew, nevertheless, genuine from 
the outset, and the result at any rate shows that it 
was better late than never. The programme was 
simple enough to begin with ; as much good modern 
foreign art as possible was brought toVienna, in order 
to convince the public 
that these works are not 
laughed at abroad ; and 
a good show was ar- 
ranged by substituting 
quality for quantity. 
Well, the public came 
in, a little hesitatingly at 
first, a little bit surprised 
and shy; but finally the 
public were convinced. 
I have never seen such 
a change in so short a 
time. People crowded 
round the exhibits of 
such men as Segantini, 
Charpentier, Frampton, 
Rodin, Stuck, Klinger, 
Steinlen, and Khnopff 
(artists as different from 
each other as can well be 
imagined), full of admir- 
ation, eager to enjoy, and 
even eagertobuy. That 
beautiful landscape of 
Khnopff’s — reproduced 
in colours in the Feb- 
ruary number of THE 
Stup10o—was sold on the 
opening-day, and the 
large oil painting Za 
Caresse soon followed. 
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ILLUMINATION 
(See Geneva Studio- Talk) 


cerning artists such as Crane, Forain, Whistler, 
Aman-Jean, Dagnan-Bouveret, Carriére, Besnard, 
Walton, Strang, Brangwyn, Sauter, Fowler, Lavery, 
or Shannon, all of whom are represented by one or 
more of their characteristic works. Robert Brough 
sent his fine portrait of W. D. Ross, £sg. ; tne 
American, John W. Alexander, was seen at his 
best ; and a special gallery was devoted to Con- 
stantin Meunier’s bronze statuettes and pastels, 
which are greatly admired here. 


Scandinavia was represented by Kroyer, Thau- 
low and Liljefors and some Danish potteries from 


BY EDMOND G. REUTER 


Copenhagen ; Russia by that charming 
sculptor Paolo Troubetzkoy and Théodore 
Botkine, who sent two panels, showing his 
subtle taste and grace of line and colour 
to perfection. Ina catalogue comprising 
foreign art of all nations I must needs 
pass over a lot of standard names, such 
as A. P. Roll, Uhde, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes and a number of others equally 
well-known. Jean Dampt sent three of his 
baby-heads in plaster, and that marvellous 
sculptor, Rodin, a whole curiosity-shop of 
little groups, together with the bronze 
bust of Dalou and plaster “fragments” of 
his great monument erected to Victor 
Hugo in Paris. 

The applied arts were well represented 
by such men as Carabin, Jean Baffier, 
Vallgren, Van der Velde and—last but not 
least—Charpentier. One feature was also 
particularly noteworthy in this exhibition, 
the fine specimens of picture frames! 
Artists like Engelhart, Gustav Klint or 
Wilhelm List (a young Austrian who 
studied in Paris) and other members of the 
Vereinigung, are convinced of the fact 
that a frame should be designed in har- 
mony with the picture. It is high time to 
ventilate this wholesome truth, so much 
neglected by painters over here. 


The whole decorative arrangement was 
thoroughly modern and artistic, thanks to 
the good taste of the committee. The 
building, which has previously been used 
for little else than dog-shows, has been 
most skilfully adapted for its new purpose. 
There has been no-crowding of exhibits, 
and each room displayed a character of 
its own, giving you the impression of 
tasteful and discriminate hanging. 


In an exhibition where foreign art takes the 
head, it is but natural that the home produce should 
not show up in its full strength. But Austrian art 
is doubtless full of good promise, although, to speak 
openly, somewhat cosmopolitan. It must be borne 
in mind that Austria cannot be termed a nation 
properly speaking, but a conglomeration of distinct 
races—Germans, Hungarians, Slavsand Poles. It 
is therefore probable that the near future will not 
show us any one distinct national feature among 
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the members of the Society, but that there will be 
a number of separate strong individualities gradually 
developing, each on its own ground, and each, 
perhaps, in a different direction. And this, after 
all, may prove the most interesting part of the 
whole movement, since individuality lies at the 
root of all genuine art, and what is called a national 
trait amounts really to nothing more or less than a 
particular feature common to most individuals of 
one family. 
W. S. 


‘*LE SILENCE DE LA TOMBE” 
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RUSSELS.—Among the plethora of 
little exhibitions at the Cercle Artis- 
tique a word must be given to the 
recent display by MM. O. Coppens and 
Hannotiau, who for a long time past 

have taken a delight in showing us in their paint- 

ings and drawings scenes from the old city of 

Bruges. They accomplish their object in widely 

differing fashion. M. Coppens loves to reproduce 

the strong effects of sunlight or moonlight on the 

placid waters of the canals, and on the ancient 
buildings around. M. 
Hannotiau, however, is 
less precise. He aims 
chiefly at expressing the 
“soul of things” in his 
antique houses with their 
cleft gables, in his gothic 
churches, in his silent 
streets, with dark-robed 
women passing to and fro. 
On the same occasion M. 
L. Van Strydonck exhi- 
bited some remarkable 
jewellery work, very suc- 
cessful in point of colour- 
ing and in oxidation. 


The town of Brussels 
has commissioned M. P. 
Dubois, the sculptor, to 
execute the monument to 
be raised on the Place des 
Martyrs in memory of 
Frédéric de Mérode. 
Some time ago THE 
STuDIO. reproduced a 
marble statue by this 
artist—a seated figure of 
a woman—now in the 
Brussels Gallery. 


The third “Salon d’Art 
Idéaliste” at the Maison 
d’Art is far superior to its 
two predecessors. ‘There 
are many works of great 
merit, while the absurdly 
pretentious element is 
almost entirely absent. 
M. J. Delville’s large paint- 
ing, L’£cole de Platon, 
is a work which may be 
warmly praised for its 
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**LA VILLE DE BRUXELLES RECONNAISSANTE ” 
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grace and lofty style. M.A. Point sends exhibits 
many and various. He is the founder of a society 
the aims and objects of which are thus expressed 
in the catalogue :—“ ‘ Haute-Claire’ is a new asso- 
ciation of artists and craftsmen desirous of estab- 
lishing a fixed style—a tradition—in industrial art. 
Jewellery, enamelling, sculpture, binding, furniture- 
making and pottery—all these branches will be 
undertaken by the Haute-Claire Society, in re- 
spectful observance of the master-works of the 
past, and in accordance with those laws of beauty 
and rhythm and harmony which constitute Nature 
herself. Every piece of work produced by the 
Haute-Claire Association will be executed exclu- 
sively by the members, and will bear the letters 
‘H. C.,’ with the sign of a sword between two iris 
flowers.” 


PORTION OF **LE LAURIER” GROUP DILLENS 
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The paintings of M. Rion—most interesting in 
their sincerity of expression—are also worthy of 
note ; also those of M. G. M. Stevens, equally 
remarkable for their colouring; together with 
M. de Rudder’s animated group of statuary, and 
the plaster “sketch” of M. J. Dillens’ large figure— 
Le Silence de la Tombe, which adorns the entrance 
of one of the chief Brussels cemeteries. 


Some of this admirable sculptor’s latest decora- 
tive works must certainly be counted as among his 
best. They include two bronze statues for the 
Anspach monument—recently described in THE 
Stupio—representing Za Ville de Bruxelles re- 
connaissante and La Magitstrature Communadle, 
and the group symbolising Ze Laurier, and forming 
part of the decorative scheme for the ornamenta- 
tion of the Brussels Botanical Gardens. This 

group consists of a young man holding aloft 
in triumph a branch of bay-leaves, with an 
eagle with outstretched wings. The skilful 
arrangement of his draperies, the ingenuity of 
his composition, and the harmonious arrange- 
ment of his work are very striking. Beyond 
all question, M. J. Dillens has produced 
some of the finest work in contemporary 
Belgian sculpture. 


It is to be hoped M. Ch. Vanderstappen, 
our chief professor of sculpture at the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, and a director of that 


same institution, may, in his last-named 
capacity, be able speedily to bring about the 
reforms which have become absolutely neces- 
sary if the reputation of this school of instruc- 
tion is to be maintained. As a teacher, M. 
Vanderstappen has undeniable ability ; most 
of the young Belgian sculptors whose work 
has attracted notice at recent exhibitions 
have been his pupils ; yet none of them has 
renounced his own individuality in favour of 
even the remotest imitation of his master. 
' Moreover, with a keen regard for the future 
of his pupils, he has always been specially 
careful not to allow them to stray in wrong 
directions, and has never hesitated to divert 
from the pursuit of High Art those who, 
having no special aptitude in that direction, 
yet seem destined to make a mark in what 
are known as “the minor arts.” This means 
a saving of a good many disillusions and 
failures at any rate ! 


The Cercle Artistique de Bruxelles con- 





Reviews of Recent Publications 


cluded its series of little winter displays by an exhi- 
bition of recent work by M. F. Courtens, the land- 
scapist, together with various copies, after painters 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, done in 
Italy by M. Guffens. These copies are conscien- 
tiously painted, while the landscapes show their 
author’s habitual strength and solidity. This inter- 
esting exhibition, good as it was, scarcely sufficed, 
however, to atone for some of its predecessors in 
the same galleries during the past few months— 
displays of the “trade” or “amateur” description. 
It is to be hoped that rigorous measures may be 


taken to put a stop to this abuse. 
F. K. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The “ Builder” Album of Royal Academy Archi- 
tecture, 1897. (London : Offices of “ The Builder.”) 
—tThis handsome volume serves as a reminder of 
the melancholy loneliness which has ever been the 
distinguishing feature of the room devoted to 
architectural drawings at the annual exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. A glance through its pages 
will serve to suggest at least one of the reasons for 
the pertinacity with which the average Academy 
visitor refuses to give more than a _ perfunctory 
glance round the tiny cell devoted by the Burling- 
ton House authorities in their wisdom to the dis- 
play of these graphic presentments of “The 
greatest of all the Arts,” as by its votaries it is not 
unfairly designated. The painter and the sculptor 
can show us at each exhibition the actual mani- 
festation of their artistic skill in creative handiwork ; 
the architect, on the contrary, has to indicate in 
the most halting of fashions the nature and scope 
of his work by means of sketches and drawings, 
which, as this volume serves to show, very often 
verge on the absolutely contemptible from a purely 
technical point of view. It is true that year by 
year shows us a distinct advance in architectural 
draughtsmanship, but, taken at their best, these 
delineations, whether through the medium of line 
or wash drawings, are unsatisfactory to a degree. 
Some of them, indeed, are absolutely painful in 
their niggling paltriness, while all of them are 
marred by the attempt to unite mechanical exacti- 
tude of detail with artistic breadth of vision. Among 
the more satisfactory pen drawings may be in- 
stanced Mr. A. M. Prentice’s perspective view of 
a Presbyterian College at Cambridge, of which Mr. 
Hare is the architect, and Mr. T. Raffles Davison’s 
drawing of Mr. Aston Webb’s Additions to Paddock- 


hurst, Sussex. Among the wash drawings there 
are none which call for particular remark, unless 
it be those excellent studies of early Italian work 
contributed by Mr. Arthur E. Henderson. Neither 
Mr. Wilson nor Mr. Harrison Townsend, whose 
studies in colour formed such notable features of 
the exhibition of the previous year, are repre- 
sented in the album at present under considera- 
tion. 

Historic Ornament. By James Warp. (Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall.)—A few months ago we 
reviewed a work bearing the same title by the 
same author. This is not a second volume of 
that work, but is distinct in itself, and bears two 
gold stars on the back to differentiate it from the 
other. It treats upon ornament as illustrated in. 
furniture, pottery, enamels, ivories, metal work, 
textile fabrics, mosaic, glass, and books. We 
cannot commend the purchase of this work to 
those who already possess the excellent little South 
Kensington handbooks on the same _ subjects 
issued by the same publishers, as it is but little 
more than a condensed account of the matter 
with a plentiful supply of the illustrations which 
appeared therein. We are at a loss to understand 
the raison @étre of the volume and we are some- 
what astonished that the Council of Education 
should permit its publication in the present form. 

LD Affiche Belge. By A. DEMEURE DE BEAUv- 
MONT. (Chez lauteur, 22 Rue Raymond IV., 
Toulouse.) Price fes. 8.—The cult of the artistic 
poster has nowhere been more successfully pur- 
sued than in Belgium. Rassenfosse, H. Meunier, 
Donnay, Hannotiau, Berchmans—to mention but 
a few of the artists who have executed notable 
designs for advertising purposes in that country— 
are names which rank among the first designers 
of posters in the world. M. Demeure de Beau- 
mont’s work is an intéresting and appreciative 
account of the subject, and the large number of 
examples, of which he gives monotint illustrations, 
will be found not only useful to collectors, but of 
value as a record of work done. 

Menus et Programmes Illustris. By Lton 
MAILLARD. (Paris: G. Boudet.)— This is a 
most interesting volume, both from the genuine 
“documental” nature of the text, and from 
the profusion of characteristic specimens of illus- 
trated menus and* programmes with which its 
pages are adorned. Starting from the eighteenth 
century—the age of Saint-Aubin, Cochin, Eisen, 
and Moreau the younger—and proceeding through 
the Revolutionary Epoch, the First Empire, the 
Restoration, the reign of Louis Philippe, and the 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


Second Empire, M. Léon Maillard brings us to 
our own times, giving us throughout a detailed 
history of what he terms /a fetite estampe. One 
traces the gradual transformations of this charming 
art in all these varying conditions and changing 
times. The selection of specimens has been 
made with keen artistic sense and thorough know- 
ledge. 

Urbino e i suot monumenti. By Prof. Ecipio 
Cauzini. (Rocca s. Casciano: Licinio Cappelli. 
1897.)— Urbino and its Monuments is a large, well- 
printed volume designed to commemorate the 
rejoicings held last year, when Signor Belli’s statue 
of Raphael was unveiled in the square before the 
Ducal Palace. Prof. Calzini has spared no pains 
to render his work a valuable contribution to the 
history of Raphael’s native place. He has made 
copious researches (witness those on the much- 
disputed question concerning the architect em- 
ployed by Frederic of Montefeltro to enlarge the 
Ducal Palace), and, working these in with facts 
already known and a careful local study, has pro- 
duced a most attractive and instructive picture of 
Urbino in the times immediately preceding 
Raphael’s  greatness—the brilliantly intellectual 
and artistic times presented by Castiglione’s Cor- 
tegiano. The book contains numerous illustrations. 
They are, unfortunately, weak as reproductions ; 
but they are well chosen, and throw light on 
Raphael’s artistic derivations. ; 

The Artists and Engravers of British and 
American Bookplates. By H. W. FIncuam. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Ltd.) Price 25s. net.—If evidence were required 
of the importance which the collection of ex “ris 
has attained, it would be amply proven by the 
production of this portly tome. The author has 
not spared himself labour in the painstaking re- 
searches necessary to compile so monumental a 
work. Thousands of bookplates are described 
under the names of their various designers, while 
the signatures upon them and approximate dates 
of their production are duly detailed. An inter- 
leaved copy of this work would make an excellent 
album for a collector. 

Ten Songs from Herrick’s Hesperides. Set to 
music by J. S. Moorar. Illustrated by Pau 
Wooprorre. (London: George Allen). Price 5s. 
—Mr. Moorat’s music is quaintly appropriate to 
Herrick’s simple and ever-delightful songs. Mr. 
Woodroffe has even excelled himself in the 
beautiful drawings with which the pages are 
decorated. The result is a book that commends 
itself to all. 
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WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A POSTER. 
(A XIV.) 


THE Prize (Zen guineas) is awarded to B Flat. 

Honourable Mention is given to the following : 
—Arc (Thomas Corson) ; Artifex (John Hardy) ; 
Carmine (Thomas Kinsella); Cygnet (Campbell 
Fraser); Darkie (Charles Richardson) ; Daffodil 
(Gunning King) ; Dudge (Douglas Snowdon) ; Fung 
Shui (H. R. Coughtrie) ; Z’Z£sperance (Ernest San- 
ders) ; Ossian (George Morrow) ; Ossian IT. (George 
Murray) ; Pan (F. H. Ball) ; Qui// (F. T. Wright) ; 
Rex (J. M. Staniforth); Sven (Harold Knight) ; 
Twenty-one (W. Dundas); and Yankee (J. C. 
Dugdale). 


DESIGN FOR A TITLE-PAGE. 
(B XIV.) 


The First Prize (Three guineas) is awarded to 
Osseo (Osmund M. Pittmann, 49 Stanley Gardens, 
Hampstead). 

The Sreconp PrIzE (Zwo guineas) to Ossian 
(George Murray, 22 Aynhoe Road, Brook Green, 
W.). 

The design by Adce/é (Sunderland Rollinson, 12 
Princes Street, Scarborough) has been purchased. 

Honourable Mention is given to Free Arch 
(Harry H. Shoosmith, 30 Billing Road, Northamp- 
ton). 

SILHOUETTE DRAWING. 
(B XV.) 


The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Chat Noir (A. Leek, 7 St. Augustine’s Parade, 
Bristol). 

The SEeconp PRIZE (One guinea) to E.FE. 
(Ethel F. Everett, 170 Kennington Park Road, 
S.E.). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following : 
—Aries (W. M. Black); Black White (Florence 
M. G. Dimma); Chuck (Florence K. Noble) ; 
Etah Unis (F. K. Houston) ; Frenchy (J. Houry) ; 
Mada (Madeline Irwin); Madesh (A. L. Rawlin- 
son) ; WVocturne (Edward L. Appleby) ; and We're 
not so Black as We're Painted (Mdme. E. Boehm). 

The whole of the above have been purchased. 


DESIGN FOR A Fancy Book-Cover. 
(B XVI.) 
The First Prize (Three guineas) is awarded to 


Joe (Wm. Alfare, 1 Quadrant Road, Islington, N.). 
The SECOND PRizE (Two guineas) to Aubrey 
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Awards in Competition C XIII. 


FIRST PRIZE i HON. MENTION 











SECOND PRIZE ‘* THESEUS ” HON. MENTION ‘SUNCLE TOBY” 
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Awards in ‘The Studio” Prize Competitions 


FIRST PRIZE 


SECOND PRIZE 


(Marion E. Broadhead, 25 High Street, Maccles- 
field). 

The designs by Yankee (J. C. Dugdale, 61 Ply- 
mouth Grove, Manchester), and Honor (H. C. 
Appleton, 20 Edith Road, West Kensington) have 
been purchased. 

Honourable Mention is given to the following : 
—Gyges (Emile. Seguy) ; Zhe Fuzee (A. Constan- 
tine Medley) ; Antonia (Miss E, D. Cole); Afistle- 
toe (Florence A. D. Phillips) ; and Prick/es (Kath- 
erine Pinchard). 

Stupy OF SNOWDROPS 
(C XIII.) 
The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 


** APPLE” 


Stamp (Mary E. Eaton, Pilton 
Vicarage, Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset). 

The Seconp Prize (Ha/y- 
a-guinea) to Theseus (W. L. 
Brown, Victoria Road, Castle 
Street, Salisbury). 

Honourable Mention is 
given to the following :—Bat 
(Charles W. Crosby); 
H.M.M. (Helen M. Mac- 
kenzie) ; Jue (Julia E. Ken- 
nedy); Jona (Constance J. 
Billson); Zino (Clifford J 
Beese); Zeekey (Ernest A. 
Taylor); Marcus Curtius 
(Curtis Farrow); arrot 
(Mary Perrott); Uncle Toby 
(J. H. Higesley); and Yese¢ 
(Ernst Koie). 


** EARWIG ” 


DESIGN FOR A BupDING BRANCH OF A 
TREE OR SHRUB. 
(D VIL.) 
The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Apple (W. Northwood Wardsley, Stourbridge). 
The Seconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Larwig 
(E. A. Roberts, 9 Upper Conduit Street, Leicester). 
Honourable Mention is given to the following: 
—Bladud (Walter Rossitter); Locking (Amelie 
E. Girningham); JVatur (Mrs. Caleb Keene) ; 
Spring (Kate Van Reede) ; Zees (Carine Cadby) ; 
Thorne (R. J. Haines); and Veronique (Malle. 
Mourier). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 


“Wuat of the Salons this year?” said 
the Lay Figure; ‘as well ask me to 
define the contents of the ‘ Encyclo- 

pedia B:'tannica’ in a paragraph. There is little 
that is ne ’ in either, more that is true, much that 
is over-tru and some things possibly which will 
be remem. ed when the current topics of the 
time are out of date; but which no wise man 
would care to prophesy.” 

“But what is ~> tendency of French painting?” 
said the Aésthetic .Yesigner. ‘Is it nobler or less 
noble than ours ?” 

“So far as a visitor may judge, it is mainly com- 
mercial, there as here,’ the Lay Figure replied. 
“* By commercial, I mean undertaken with one eye 
on a public and one on the picture. The painter’s 
public may be composed merely of dealers with 
cheques, or of societies with honours at their com- 
mand. In each case the influei'ce is inimical to art, 
which should betray neither a conscious effort to be 
marketable, nor to prove the worker’s ability.” 

“Then you think French work too conscious ?” 
said the A‘sthetic Designer. 

“Yes, but so is the majority of British, and 
whereas the average Frenchman is usually master 
of his particular technique, even the ‘eminent’ 
Briton is often a bungler in that respect. If one 
pits the Royal Academy against the Salons in the 
matter of craft and accomplished skill, the French 
win all along the line.” 

“Let us set aside the commercial picture, 
whether painted to sell or to advance the painter’s 
notoriety,” said the A‘sthetic Designer. ‘‘ What 
of the rest? Are we woefully inferior?” 

“On the whole I think not,” said the Lay 
Figure. “Some Anglo-Saxon products keep their 
place at the Salon des Beaux Arts, and are among the 
best things there ; but even saying so much is not 
very exhilarating when one remembers how certain 
English-speaking painters dominated the Champ- 
de- Mars only a few years ago.” 

‘“* But surely there is some special feature of the 
moment,” the A%sthetic Designer continued ; 
“something absolutely of ’98, and of ’98 alone?” 

“If there be—and it is an open question,” the 
Lay Figure replied, “I should think it was a deli- 
berate recognition of the charm of caricature. In 
the Royal Academy Sargent’s Asher Wertheimer, 
and in the new Salon Rodin’s Ba/zac, both vault 
the border line gaily, and challenge the staff of 
Vanity Fair rather than Velasquez, Franz Hals, 
Holbein, and the whole army of portrait-painters.” 
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“That is rather an ominous charge.” The Aés- 
thetic Designer spoke very seriously,and paused. “T 
wonder if it holds good of other arts? At first blush 
it may give a clue to the extravagance of ornament 
which one sees everywhere.” 

“It is certainly not confined to portraits, so far 
as the Salons are concerned,” the Lay Figure 
continued: ‘*much of the furniture and interior 
decoration, carvings, bindings, metal work, and the 
like, seem to appeal not so much to those who really 
see, as to a careless vision. Caricature, I take it, 
is merely a playful exaggeration of truth put so 
broadly and directly that even the unobservant 
person recognises the personal idiosyncrasy where 
it is over-stated, which he would not have 
observed otherwise. The tendency of pattern- 
makers, as of picture-makers, is to win applause, 
legitimately if they can—but to win it. Now, if 
you can paint like Velasquez, or make sculpture 
like Phidias, at once you win over all experts to 
your side; but if you add a touch of sheer cari- 
cature, the mob are also fascinated. 

“T see that it is possible with painting, and 
even sculpture,” the A%sthetic Designer replied, 
‘but in patterns and furniture it seems less easy 
to exaggerate and retain the approval of experts.” 

“Possibly, but I am not speaking of the mere 
novice, of the incapable worker whose one end is 
to be noticed,” said the Lay Figure, “ but of the 
master of his craft, be it what it may. We have 
very few masters of any sort, and of these few some 
are still content to avoid eccentricity and all 
common baits for popularity ; but the rest, satiated 
with the approval of their fellows, seem to betray a 
wish to beat the record, to be more than all things 
to all men, and to serve the gods and Mammon 
equally ; yet to do so is possibly the way to a 
danger which works near success, if not to provoke 
that fatal word ‘Charlatan,’ which has doomed 
many a really great man to final contempt.” 

“Tet us talk of something else,” said the 
Esthetic Designer. “I do not mind your insin- 
uating evil of mere money-grubbers ; but to hint 
that our greatest heroes are in danger mainly from 
overpraise is saddening. I fear we are all too 
eager to be appreciated, as we call it—in other 
words to be praised—and praise is always a thing 
to be feared.” 

“‘Tt is but a question of ready money or credit,” 
said the Lay Figure. “ If you will have cash down, 
then you must not look for future profit as well. 
Birthrights are sold for many messes of pottage, and 
some of them seem quite reasonable transactions 
at the time.” Tue Lay Ficure. 
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HE WORK OF BERTRAM 
TFRIESTMAN. BY A. L. 
BALDRY. 


IN any consideration of the develop- 
ment of an artist’s capacity there is no matter of 
more moment and of greater significance than the 
nature of the early training by which his pre- 
ferences have been directed and his tastes matured. 
The influences by which, at the outset, he has 
been surrounded have an unquestionable bearing 
upon his after practice. They help to fix his 
opinions and to define his convictions, and to 
some extent they contribute to the formation of 
the habits with regard to the use of technical 
devices which mark his work throughout his life. 
The productions of all schools show plainly how 
much surroundings have to do with the evolution 
of a particular style, and how familiarity with a cer- 
tain artistic atmosphere will cause an appreciable 
What 
an artist strives after is not only to express his own 
personal view of Nature, but also to accommodate 


unanimity of aim in a group of individuals. 


Bertram Priestman 


his manner of stating his opinions to the fashionin 
art with which he finds himself most in sympathy. 
No matter what may be the strength of his per- 
sonality, or the greatness of his power of imitation, 
he will almost insensibly be guided by the work of 
others into a certain manner of putting down what 


appeals to him as worthy of record. He may have 
an idiom of his own, or characteristics of method 
which will apparently set him apart from his con- 
temporaries ; but these distinguishing marks of him- 
self will not disguise the fact that he has based his 
theories and his performances upon an older creed 
which has been formulated by those of his prede- 
cessors whom he is willing to accept as infallible 
guides. He may be original, inventive, daring in 
his departures from tradition or convention, but 
the more sincere he is in his wish to experiment, 
the more attentive will he be in his examination 
of what has been done before, and the more 
anxious to understand and analyse the secret of 
the success that has attended the efforts of the 
men whom he admires most. 

It is natural, then, that there should be a direct 





‘*WAITING FOR THE FERRY” 


XIV. No. 64.—Juxy, 1898. 
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Bertram Priestman 


relation between the sensibility of a clever artist to 
early impressions and the extent of the influence 
exercised over him by the work of the leaders of 
the profession. If he has been fortunate enough 
to acquire his first experiences ina good school, he 
escapes many of the dangers which beset a youth 
at the outset of his career, and begins his period of 
production without having to struggle to free him- 
self from fallacies which he has innocently accepted 
because he lacked the experience necessary for 
proper discrimination. Having nothing to unlearn, 
he need waste no time in casting about to find the 
right road. That is already marked out plainly for 
him, and he can follow it without hesitation or 
doubt, confident that the education of his judgment 
has taught him, even before his hand was capable 
of response to his mind, to choose the material 
which he can deal with in the way that suits him 
best. He is not likely to waver in his course, and 
he will not fail for want of knowledge. 

How early associations will help a young artist to 
understand what is essential in the practice of art, 
and will save him from mistakes that would be 
likely to delay the maturing of his power, is very 
significantly shown in the case of Mr. Bertram 
Priestman. He is essentially a painter who takes 


an intelligent view of his professional responsi- 


bilities, and aims at something more than the literal 
interpretation of fact with which so many men are 
seemingly content. Obvious realism, without poetry 
and without sympathy, is the last thing which 
appears to commend itself to him as suited for 
pictorial treatment. What he desires, and what he 
gains, is a far more subtle and abstract quality : the 
charm of poetic suggestion, delicately implied and 
thoughtfully hinted at. In his pictures there is no 
bald assertion, no emphatic insistence upon com- 
monplaces which are easy to appreciate, because 
they make no demand upon the intelligence ; and, 
best of all, there is no shirking of the obligation 
which lies upon every artist to make his work a 
sincere expression of his own personal conviction. 
His preference is for pictorial romance, for that view 
of Nature which will allow him scope for fancy 
without leading him into bombastic exaggeration 
or theatrical display ; but he is completely con- 
trolled by the best considerations of style. 

The real secret of his artistic power lies in the 
fact that he knows exactly what to select and what 
to leave out. In a professional career of barely 
ten years, he has grasped the importance of sub- 
duing that inclination which usually marks the 
young painter, to crowd on to a canvas more detail 
than the subject needs, and to sacrifice reticence 
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Bertram Priestman 


and discretion for the sake of proving that he has 
been an assiduous and laborious student. He has 
learned in one decade what impresses itself on most 
men only after the experience of half a lifetime ; 
and his knowledge has come to him mainly as a 
result of what may be called education by habitua- 
tion. It was his good fortune to pass his childhood 
among artistic surroundings of an unusual type ; 
and to find in his father’s house not only encourage- 
ment for his zesthetic inclinations, but as well a fine 
collection of examples of other men’s work. With 
pictures all about him, and these pictures well 
selected and representative ones, the formation of 
a clear conviction about the merits of style became 
almost an unconscious process ; and the influence 
of an artistic atmosphere was strong upon him from 
the moment when his first childish dabbling in art 
began. - Although at first the possibility of his 
making painting his profession was not considered, 
he was helped and encouraged by his father to 
study systematically and to practice methodically. 
During his school days, spent at Bootham in York- 
shire, his spare time was almost entirely devoted to 


’ 
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art work. Between 1883 and 1886 he was a pupil 
of Edwin Moore, the eldest of the remarkable 
group of artist brothers, of whom the most famous 
were John, Henry and Albert Moore, and by this 
excellent teacher the foundations of the skill which 
he has since developed were laid. 

When his school work ended, Mr. Priestman 
went, in 1886, for a tour through Italy, Egypt, and 
Palestine, sketching ; and while in Italy he made 
opportunities to visit most of the chief art galleries, 
and to study there the works of the greatest masters 
of the world. On his return he spent about a year 
at the Bradford Technical College, with the inten- 
tion of making engineering his occupation, but 
soon decided to abandon what must have been an 
uncongenial pursuit, and to devote himself to the 
profession for which both byinclinationand capacity 
he was obviously fitted. In 1888 he came up to 
London to the Slade School, influenced, perhaps, 
in his choice of this place of study by the fact that 
he had, while at Bradford, been under the tuition 
of Mr. Durham, who had been one of the masters 
of the school. In this year, too, he made his first 
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. (Zn possession of the Bradford Corporation) 
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*©ON THE SOUTH COAST ” 


appearance in a public gallery, and 


step in his educational 
course, for he joined, in 
1889, Mr. W. Llewellyn, 
and worked for a while 
under his direction, both 
in the studio and out of 
doors at Padstow. A pic- 
ture finished the year 
before represented him at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
brought him first before 
the London public. Next 
year, however, he was in 
evidence both at the 
Grosvenor and the Aca- 
demy, for he contributed 
one canvas to the former 
show, and had two, Jn 
Dock for Repairs and An 
Old Soldier from Chelsea, 
at Burlington House. By 
way of enlarging his ex- 
perience, he visited the 
Paris Exhibition with Mr. 
Llewellyn and some other 
artists to see the great col- 
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showed at his appreciation otf 
the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition a picture which 
he painted during the summer in Norfolk. From 
the Slade School to a private studio was the next 




























lection of the productions 
of many schools which had 
been brought together 
there ; and after his return 
he painted another picture, 
Condemned, a study of old 
boats, which is now in the 
collection of Mr. Mark 
Oldroyd, M.P. Etching 
fascinated him in 1891, 
when he was working with 
Mr. J. Walter West, and 
he made sufficient advance 
with this branch of art 
practice to bring out a 
small book of plates. He 
did not exhibit at the 
Academy. 

From 1892 onwards his 
record has been steady and 
satisfactory, marked by 
continuous progress in 
technical power and by 
consistent development of 
artistic refinements. He 


established himself in this year in a studio at 
Chelsea, where he came in contact with that 
admirable artist, the late C. E. Holloway, whose 
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Bertram Priestman 


robust method and sturdy directness were well 
calculated to influence beneficially a young painter 
aiming at great things. This influence is, perhaps, 
seen in the force of brushwork and fearless use of 
masses of rich colour which are now characteristic 
of Mr. Priestman’s pictures. There is certainly a 
distinct kinship between what he has done in the 
last half dozen years and the later performances of 
the painter whose recent death deprived the 
British school of one of its most able members. 
As often happens, the growth in Mr. Priestman’s 
power was not marked by the same successes 
which attended his earlier effort. Until 1896 he 


did not again secure acceptance at the Academy, 


** CAPTURED” 


BY BERTRAM PRIESTMAN | 


and had to content himself with exhibiting at 
other shows. But he was by no means idle, and 
relaxed nothing of his striving after what seemed 
to him to be the right kind of expression. His 
Breesy Upland and a large river subject which 
appeared at the Suffolk Street Galleries and at 
Manchester and Leeds, were painted in 1892; his 
Hazy Day on the Rochester River in 1893 ; various 
pictures of cattle in 1894; and Swollen Waters 
and Under a Thundercloud in 1895. In this last 
year he sold his Hazy Day on the Rochester River 
to the Bradford Corporation. About the same 
date he was elected a member of the New English 
Art Club, and paid his first visit to Holland, two 
events which are of 
moment in the history of 
his progress. By the first 
his position among the 
younger artists of the 
present day was clearly 
defined, and by the second 
certain tendencies which 
had always been observ- 
able in his art were made 
more active and more 
plainly perceptible. 

His next appearance at 
the Academy was in 1896, 
when he exhibited Szwo//en 
Waters, which was, though 
badly hung, bought by 
Mr. William Harvey and 
presented to the Leeds 
Corporation ; but in the 
following year he showed 
two canvases there, Anz 
Upland Wood and A Mile 
from the Sea, and he has 
two hung this _ spring, 
Grasing and £bb Tide. 
Since 1896 he has been 
well represented at other 
galleries also, by Under 
the Chestnuts, Captured, 
A Following Sea, Sheep 
Salving, and several more 
canvases at the New Eng- 
lish Art Club; by Zhe 
Mist Bank and A Shore 
Wave at the New Gallery ; 
and, most recently, by 
Meadowlands and An 
Autumn Afternoon, at the 
New International Exhi- 
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bition at Knightsbridge. In all these he has 
asserted that faith in romanticism, and that belief 
in abstract suggestion of Nature, which are the 
fundamental principles of his artistic creed ; and 
he has never allowed himself to forget the obli- 
gations imposed upon him by his early training. 
He has a high ideal, and a very sincere intention 
to be true to it dominates him. He is to be 
accounted fortunate, perhaps, in the opportunities 
offered him of establishing his beliefs before he 
began his training in the mechanical side of his 
work ; but none the less is credit due to him for 
the firm resolution which has kept him from 
wandering, in a spirit of thoughtless experiment, 
into paths which are dangerously fascinating to 
artists of less sincerity. 

It is worth while noting, too, that his decision 
to follow a particular line has not in any way led 
him into fixity of practice. There is nothing like 
monotony in manner, and there is no sign of 
narrowness in choice of subject, to be perceived in 
the pictures which he has produced during the last 
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ten years. Between the reality of Cutting Worseis 


‘ and The Old Chalk Pit, and the subtle suggestion 


of On the South Coast and Waiting for the Ferry, 
there is the widest possible distinction; and the 
study of Nature revealed in A Hazy Day on the 
Rochester River and Towing Home is quite unlike, 
in its expression, what appears in such exhibited 
works as his M/eadow/ands and Captured. He has, 
in fact, done what an artist who hopes for per- 
manent fame should always do, provided himself 
with a set of principles that are susceptible of 
adaptation to the treatment of the widest range 
of material. His manner of looking at Nature will 
serve him well whatever may be the subject he 
chooses to regard ; and nothing, within reasonable 
limits, that he selects will baffle him in his ambition 
to grasp and record her elusive charm. And the 
reason of this lies in the fact that he has so saturated 
himself with considerations of style that nothing 
would commend itself to him as paintable which 
did not present those characteristics which belong 
especially to the type of art in which he believes. 
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Evesham as a Sketching Ground 

















VESHAM AS A SKETCHING 
GROUND. BY ALFRED 
PATERSON. WITH ILLUS- 
TRATIONS BY E. H. NEW. 


Wui st Evesham must attract every 
one who visits it by the natural beauty of its 
situation, the fertility of its soil, its historic 
interest, and the picturesque quaintness of its 
old buildings, and yet older ruins, it is to the 
man of artistic temperament that its charms 
must chiefly appeal. 

Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, in Zhe Warwick- 
shire Avon, writes of Evesham thus: “To re- 
member Evesham is to call up a broad and 
smiling vale ; a river looped about a green hill 
and returning almost on itself; on the lower 
slope of the hill, beside the river, a little town ; 
and above its mills and roofs, two spires and one 
pre-eminent tower, all set in the same church- 
yard. The vale itself, as we dropped down 
towards Evesham, was insensibly changing. 
Unawares we left the pastures behind, and 
drifted into a land of orchards and market- 
gardens—no Devonshire orchards, with carpets 
of vivid grass, but stiff regiments of plum-trees, 
and between their files asparagus growing, and 
sage and winter lettuce under hand-glasses, and 
cabbages splashed with mauve and crimson. 
We had crossed, in fact, the frontier of a fruit- 
growing country that in England has no rival 
but Kent.” 

At once the most prominent and most beauti- 
ful building now standing in Evesham is the 
Bell Tower, built by Clement Lichfield, who was 
abbot here from December 1514 until July 1539. 
This tower is twenty-eight feet square at its 





base, and one hundred and ten feet high. It 
is a beautiful piece of architecture, standing 
by itself, although close to the two parish 
churches, and in the same churchyard. As 
viewed from across the river, standing on the 
slope above the water meadows, the tower 
and its attendant spires form a fine and stately 
group. When the monastery was destroyed 
this tower, which had only recently been 
erected, was spared, probably on account of 
its usefulness as a bell and clock tower, and, 
I would gladly think, in part owing to its 
exceptional beauty. 

The two churches are All Saints and St. 
Lawrence, each interesting and possessing 
various architectural beauties. They look the 
more picturesque from being situated side 
by side and close to the stately Bell Tower 
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on the banks of the river. The earliest mention ot 
them to be found is in the Abbey “ Institutes ” com- 
piled by Abbot Randulph in the year 1223. The 
church of St. Lawrence was almost entirely rebuilt 
by Abbot Lichfield early in the sixteenth century, 
and it has since been restored on more than one 
occasion, so that little of the original building is left. 
The early English tower and spire remain, however. 
The tower is square, with its angles bevelled off 
between slight buttresses in an unusual way. Some 
old and interesting decoration is still to be found 
at the east end. Here are beautifully carved 
buttresses on each side of the east window: above 
these project the busts of four angels, with small 
pinnacles, from each of which a flying buttress is 
thrown. There is also the chantry of St. Clement, 
erected and endowed by Abbot Lichfield, so that 
after his death daily mass might be said in it for the 
repose of his soul. This chapel isa fine example of 
church architecture in the Tudor style. It is richly 
88 


decorated, with a root of ornamented fan tracery 
surrounding a beautifully carved pendant, similar to 
that in the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. 

All Saints is in many ways the more interesting 
church of the two, and it has not to the same 
extent been damaged by the restorer. It has 
unfortunately been robbed of its ancient memorial 
brasses, and its once fine decorations have suffered 
sadly at the hands of time and of the iconoclast. 
On the south side is the mortuary chapel of the 
good Abbot Lichfield, who was buried here in the 
year 1546. This chapel the Abbot himself built. 
The oldest portions of the church are the north 
aisle and chancel, built early in the thirteenth 
century. The west porch is Tudor in style, and 
may have been added by Abbot Lichfield, who 
spent so much thought and money on the monas- 
terial buildings. ‘The many distinct styles of 
architecture in the church are due to repairs and 
additions executed at various times. 


































































































Evesham as a Sketching Ground 












































Much of the ancient Almonry still stands, with 
its quaint gables and mullioned windows. It 
contains a fine old fireplace and architectural 
decoration of the time of the Tudors. The pic- 
turesque old Booth Hall, with its overhanging 
stories, is still beautiful, although sadly spoiled by 
yellow-washing ; and it possesses that charm which 
age alone can give. Then there are the Cloister 
Arch and the Norman Gateway, which remain as 
evidences of the former splendour of the ancient 
monastery. The Cloister Arch, also known as the 
Chapter-house Arch, was the entrance to the 
chapter house. It is even now of great beauty 
and must have been very fine indeed before its 
twenty saints and martyrs became headless, or 
otherwise mutilated. The oldest relic of the 
Abbey is the Norman Gateway, which is supposed 
to have been erected by Abbot Reginald in the 
early part of the twelfth century. Its lower portion 
is hidden in the earth, as the ground where it 
stands has been greatly raised by the accumulation 
of ages. 

Two very picturesque streets are High Street 
and Bridge Street. High Street, with its old 
irregular houses, and the Bell Tower and churches 
to be seen beyond, is one of the most beautiful 
high streets in the country. Dresden House, with 
its fine ironwork brackets and railings, and Alms- 
wood, with its quaint old iron balcony, are pic- 
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turesque examples of dwelling-houses of a bygone 
age. Bridge Street is charming, with its tall, 
narrow houses, ending in a stone bridge crossing 
the river. 

Much will be found to sketch and paint in and 
around Evesham ; although, as I have said before, 
market gardening is the chief industry of the 
neighbourhood, and market gardens may not form 
the most lovely landscapes; but market gardens 
have a picturesqueness of their own, especially 
when the fruit trees are in blossom. What a 
glorious sight is the white blossom in spring against 
the purple hills or blue sky! Japanese-like, in- 
deed, are the effects of the orchards with the snow- 
like blossoms of the plum, followed by the cherry, 
and later on by the pink and white of the apple. 
Many a delightful hour may be spent wandering 
along the river’s side, watching the slowly flowing 
stream, with myriads of insects playing above it 
and admiring the lovely views of hills and dales, 
of woodlands, fields, and gardens. 

Evesham is encircled with pretty villages, rich 
in cottages of half timber and stone, tiled and 
thatched, and surrounded by pleasant gardens and 
orchards. Such are Abbots Norton, Harrington, 
Offenham, the Littletons, Cropthorne, and a dozen 
more, all charming in their way. As one ap- 
proaches Bredon and the main Cotswold chain 
the character of the country changes and becomes 
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Furniture for the New 


more pastoral, and the buildings are almost 
entirely of stone. The meanest barns have an 
architectural importance, and the old Gothic 
traditions seem barely to have died out even at 
the present day. 

From this short and imperfect account, and 
in an infinitely greater degree from Mr. New’s 
illustrations, it will be seen that Evesham pos- 
sesses, besides an almost unique situation— 
thanks to the good taste of the worthy monks 
of old—much that is interesting and picturesque 
in the town and surrounding country. Artists in 
search of new sketching-grounds will find here 
abundant and varied material upon which to work. 

ALFRED PATERSON. 
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ARMCHAIR DESIGNED BY M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT 


OME FURNITURE FOR THE 
NEW PALACE, DARMSTADT. 
BY M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT. 


Tue photographs of furniture which 
form the illustrations to this article are from 
designs which were made by the writer for the 
furnishing of a sitting-room for her Royal High- 
ness the Grand Duchess of Hesse in the Palace 
at Darmstadt. 

At a later date it is hoped that some illustra- 
tions may be given in THE Strupio of the general 
decorative treatment of this room, a treatment 
of which this movable furniture forms only a 
part. 

For the present it will be enough to give some 
slight description of the various articles which 
are now illustrated. 
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Of these the music cabinet explains itself 
better than the rest, because it gives some 
indication of the colour which forms such an 
important item in these designs, and in this 
connection the interior decoration may be par- 
ticularly noted—the attention which has been 
given to what may be called linings. 

There is, perhaps, no method of applying 
ornament which makes so much for mystery or 
suggests so much of the charm of hidden 
beauties. A cabinet with doors discreetly 
closed, externally of simple and perhaps severe 
design, gives no hint of the brightness of its 
interior till one opens a door and experiences 
that shock of pleased surprise which decoration 
has the power of evoking. 

And afterwards one never quite loses the 


SEMI-CIRCULAR ARMCHAIR 
DESIGNED BY M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT 
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OCTAGONAL TABLE 
DESIGNED BY M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT 


consciousness of that hidden brightness of colour, 
and one never need get tired of it as one does 
of the insistent pattern of pronounced decoration 
which is always before the eye. One of the great 
difficulties to be met by the decorator of a room 
which is to be lived in is that he must needs tone 
down his effects so that there shall be nothing to 
unduly worry or distract. ‘“Spottiness,” to use the 
technical slang, must be avoided. 

The principle which is right in the poster, where 
the object is to arrest the attention, will hardly 
bear application to the sitting-room, where the object 
is to rest the eye—to soothe rather than to distract. 

And so to come back to our cabinets: this 
decoration of interiors which are only occasionally 
revealed seems to present a fair field for the use of 
brightness and richness of colour. 

The exterior decoration of the music cabinet is 
carried out in inlaid wood stained, and the lilies 
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are of ivory, which is inlaid and slightly modelled 
in low relief. The metal work is in bright steel 
pierced, and repoussée, and is fixed on purple leather, 
which gives a note of colour behind the pierced 
metal work. 

The form of the small semicircular writing-chair 
on page 92 was suggested by a tapestry panel by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, which was illustrated in a 
previous number of THe Stupio. It is peculiarly 
adapted for a position in a room where the back 
view of a chair is of perhaps more importance than 
the front view. Its vertical bars are adorned with 
inlaid wood of counterchanging shades of dark and 
light green, culminating in a rose-coloured flower 
head ; and between these bars one catches glimpses 
of bright colour in the cushion. Here one may 
note in passing the value which is given to colour 
seen in this way between bars of a deeper tone, and 
how such interpositions, instead of marring, serve but 
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to exalt its native brightness. The chair on page gt 
is chiefly noticeable for the treatment of the seat, 
which consists of a piece of leather slung as it 
were in the wooden frame and left to take its own 
natural curve. Here the woodwork is in oak 
stained green; the leather back and seat are also 
green picked out with red and pink, and relieved 
by the silvery brightness of the studs. One may 
note how the leather of the back is left to take its 
natural line between the studs on the edges, and 
how much this little detail of manufacture adds to 
the character of the chair. 

The third chair illustrated shows a modification 
of a design by Mr. Ashbee which formed such a 
notable feature at a recent Arts and Crafts exhibi- 
tion. Here again woodwork and back are stained 
green—the leather picked out with ruby, and the 
cushions of a green and blue shot Morris damask. 
The octagonal table on page 92 is in a lighter 

shade of green than the 
other furniture, the relief 
for the brighter colouring 
of the decoration being 
produced by a dark back- 
ground of a circular form 
on each of its panels. 

Here the ivory lilies 
are in toned white on a 
black ground, | slightly 
modelled in relief and 
tipped with orange. The 
top of this table is inlaid 
in tones of green with a 
pattern of hearts. 

The kettle on a stand 
is carried out in wrought- 
iron and copper, and, 
apart from its obvious 
usefulness in its position” 
on the wide hearth, it 
holds and reflects the 
brightness of the fire, 
and gives that peculiar 
air of domestic comfort 
which is always associated 
with a kettle. 

The secretaire presents 
the same severity and 
simplicity of outline as 
the music cabinet, with a 
somewhat similar colour 
scheme of green-stained 
oak with ivory and inlaid 
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The interior is painted in white, green, and orange 
on a light green ground. 

It might readily be supposed that in an age 
which is characterised by so much attention to 
education at least the average tradesman might be 
supposed to understand his own trade, and that 
good and intelligent workmanship, if not a drug in 
the market, should not at least be far to seek. 

That such is not the case all those who under- 
stand and appreciate excellence of workmanship 
will be willing to concede. 

The old traditional knowledge is dying or dead, 
and as yet we have nothing to replace it. The 
prevalence of the commercial spirit, the influence 
of machinery on the minds and hands of the 
workman, and, above all, the want of perception 
on the part of the public, are all causes 
to retard the development of a true 
knowledge of craftsmanship. 

The superficial and mechanical finish 
of the average suite of furniture is all 
that is now demanded, and, to borrow 
an analogy from another domain of art, 
it is as if one were to cheerfully substi- 
tute the arid and mechanical precision 
of the musical box for the personal and 
vital charm of the violin. 

The designer and the workman who 
realises his design should bear some- 
what the same relation to each other as 
the composer and the performer. The 
one interprets the ideas of the other, 
and in doing so adds his own personal 
note to the final result. 

The various articles of furniture de- 
scribed here have all been made by the 
Guild of Handicraft at Essex House, a 
description of which recently appeared 
in THE Stupio, and Mr. Ashbee has 
given his personal supervision to every 
detail of their manufacture. The illus- 
trations will perhaps hardly convey the 
particular quality of the workmanship, 
except in the case of details on a large 
scale, and for this purpose the reproduc- 
tion of the photograph of the hinge of 
the music cabinet on page 97 has been 
introduced as a practical illustration of 
the above remarks. Here the designer 
is responsible for the outline and general 
form, and the relation it bears to the 
cabinet and its decoration, but the work- 
aman has also his part to play. 

The mechanical ideal of finish would 
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lead the average workman to be satisfied only with 
a perfectly dead level surface, and the rows of dots 
which form part of the design would be brutally and 
unmistakably defined. But under Mr. Ashbee’s 
guidance the workmen at Essex House have learnt 
a better way. The work possesses, in fact, what an 
artist would call “feeling.” The surface of the 
metal bears the evidence of the tool and is deli- 
cately modelled, while the rows of dots are sug- 
gested rather than expressed. Most important, too, 
is the principle that in each piece of furniture, as 
far as possible, each workman shall be responsible 
for his own work—that there shall be as little sub- 
division of labour as may be, and each piece be 
carried through by one man. This has been done 
in the case of the examples shown. Of the wood- 
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work the principal pieces have been executed by 
Messrs. Osborne, Curtis, Jeliffe, Pigment, and Rose, 
cabinetmakers of the Guild; while the different 
pieces of metal work have been carried out by 
Messrs. White, Hardiman, Baily, Cameron, Thorn- 
ton, and Downer, silversmiths, hammermen, and 
blacksmiths of the Guild. The fact that there is 
a unity about the carrying out of all these designs 
is largely due to the sense of school and indivi- 
duality that the Essex Home craftsmen display, and 
which Mr. Ashbee’s system encourages and makes 
possible. 


M. H. BaILure Scorrt. 
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ANAGRA TERRA-COTTAS. 
BY MARCUS B. HUISH. 


Nor many months ago the catalogues 

of one of our principal art auctioneers 

included an assortment of objects which, when 

brought to the hammer, illustrated in an unex- 

pected manner not only the different aspects in 

which art is regarded by different nations, but the 

haphazard way in which its votaries acquire their 
knowledge. 

The objects in question were a series of terra- 
cotta statuettes, said to have been acquired bya 
collector abroad, some five-and-twenty years ago, 
from a Turkish dealer, probably at Smyrna or 
some city in Asia Minor. 

Now if there is any place of barter where it 
could be said with certainty that every form of 
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art had again and again been 
offered, and where those who 
sell and those who buy are 
thoroughly conversant with 
genuine and spurious pieces 
and with market values, it 
should be in London. And 
yet, on the occasion in ques- 
tion, not only did the auctioneer 
announce that never before had 
such a collection of terra-cottas 
come up for disposal by the 
firm, and that he could form 
no estimate as to their value. 
but it was evident that of the 
large gathering at the sale not a 
dozen had any certainty as to 
their origin, their genuineness, 
or their market value. As it 
happened, the best specimen 
was acquired for a third of the 
sum which an Italian bronze 
which preceded it was knocked 
down for, and the main portion 
of the collection did not indivi- . I,—CONVERSATION AT THE SARCOPHAGUS HERMIONE 
dually reach the price paid for (Salting Collection) 
Rhodian plates in the same sale. 








The incident throws a 
curious light upon the value 
of Museums as schools of 
instruction in art—a value 
which had already received 
apt illustration in France 
in the case of this very 
same class of objects: for 
at the Paris Exhibition of 
1878 one of the sections 
contained a loan collection 
of these statuettes, and 
French dilettanti at once 
lost their heads over the 
novel and delightful repre- 
sentations of Greek beauty 
every one of them being 
in ignorance that there had 
existed for several years 
amongst the treasures of 
the Louvre a far more 
complete assemblage of 
them. 

It is not otherwise over 
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Museum, at South Kensington, through the loans 
of Mr. Salting and Sir Gibson Carmichael, and at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, through its Exhibi- 
tion in 1889, every opportunity has been afforded 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
and yet the result is as just stated. 

The remarkable side of the matter is this, that 
no one with instincts for beauty, or interest in 
antiquity, or in the evolution of art can fail to be 
at once captivated by these terra-cottas. Mr. A. 
Ionides, who is the fortunate possessor not only of 
a house full of artistic creations, as readers of THE 
Stup1o of December last are well aware, but of 
a remarkable collection of these statuettes, has 
assured the writer that of all his beautiful things 
none have so quickly appealed to all, no matter 
how varied their tastes, as these groups and 
figures, and concerning none has he been so ques- 
tioned as to their origin, meaning, and use. May 
be this ignorance is in the main due to the fact 
that written information on the subject is but 
scantily given in any English treatise on Greek 


A YOUNG WOMAN SEATED ON A ROCK 
rANAGRA 
(Jonides Colle 


art,* although French, German, and Russian 
authors, to whom the writer is largely indebted 
for his facts, have compiled important and beauti- 
fully illustrated treatises upon them. 

In acceding to the editor’s request to write upon 
them, I have at the outset felt how much there is 
to say, and how impossible it will be to do more 
than deal with them here in the most perfunctory 
manner. 

Few customs have more universality than that of 
furnishing mankind after death with companionship 
in the solitude of the grave. Originating in human 
sacrifices, which surrounded the deceased with the 
slaves who had companied with him in life, the 
idea passed, with advancing civilisation, into effigies 
to take their place, a change which may be traced 
all the world over. 

In the countries with which we have immediately 
to do, namely, those bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, we find the earliest instances in Egypt. 
There religion taught a belief in a life after death, 
but the need of companionship and sustenance 

during the sojourn in a tomb which was re- 
garded as a permanent abiding-place for the 
various forms which the deceased then 
assumed. To that end doubles were pro- 
vided who not only assisted in tilling the 
fields of Hades, garnering its crops and 
making them into food, but also doubles of 
the gods of immortality who would transform 
the dead into a younger life. These figurines, 
made for the most part of clay upon which a 
silicious coloured glaze was superimposed, 
were manufactured by thousands, and, did 
space permit, might be traced as the origin 
of the types, whether secular or divine, found 
later on in Greece, passing thereto through 
transmutations effected by the succeeding 
Assyrian and Phcenicianraces. It was the last 
named which, as the carriers of the East, 
brought them under the notice of the Greek 
race. The Phoenician was a disseminator of 
art rather than an artist. His ships carried 
the art products of other lands and his own 
imitations and adaptations of them, but he 
did little else, and the interest attaching to 
his work is only historical, as containing an 
instructive exposition of the blending of 
AZgypto-Assyrian products. In the hands of 
the Greeks, however, the art rapidly advanced, 
from an archaic to a highly matured phase, 


* The exception is Dr. Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook of 
Greek Archxology,” and the Burlington Fine Arts 
Catalogue of the 1889 Exhibition. 
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and it did so not only in Greece 
proper but at every place through- 
out the mare internum where a 
Greek colony had located itself. 
At Cyprus, Tarsus, Rhodes, 
Smyrna, Myrina, Cyrene and Car- 
thage, we come across quantities 
of these images, of so consider- 
able a standard that it is often 
difficult to discriminate between 
them and the best productions 
of Greece proper. In some in- 
stances it has been found that 
the terra-cottas at far distant 
points have been formed from 
similar moulds, showing a traffic 
not only in the originals but in 
the means of making them. 

It is of course impossible within 
the limits of a paper such as this 
either to deal at length with the 
various stages of the art in the 
hands of the Greek from _ its 
rudest and most archaic type 
onwards, or to discriminate be- 
tween productions of the various 


localities where these figurines 
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WESTERN ASIA MINOR 


(Salting Collection) 


TANAGRA 


(Jonides Collection) 
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have been found and their differ- 
ences of material, subject, and size, 
all of which are guides to their place 
of manufacture. 

It must suffice for our purpose if 
we select two typical but differing 
places, for instance, Tanagra in 
Greece, and Myrina in Asia Minor, 
which were both prolific in output 
and in the number of remains which 
have come down to us. 

It is but some five-and-twenty 
years ago that there began to filter 
into Athens, and thence into the 
European capitals, some diminutive 
statuettes which puzzled the savants 
as being unlike anything which had 
been previously discovered, and 
differing altogether from the art of 
ancient Attica, unmistakable in the 
austere severity of its delineation of 
the gods of its Pantheon. The 
new-comers were imbued with a 
character which, whilst maintaining 
much of the beauty and dignity of 
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the golden age, descended in its selection of 
subjects to the familiarities of every-day life, 
and occupied itself with the amenities of the 
age in which its makers lived. 

It was not long before the source of the supply 
was discovered, and to everybody's surprise it 
proved to be Bceotia, a province whose inhabit- 
ants had not hitherto been remarkable for 
originality in many matters. 

It was near the hamlet of Skimatari, and on 
the site of ancient Tanagra, that these interesting 
objects were literally run to ground. Of Tanagra 
itself little remains, and most that we know of it 
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. the ' 5 eg : It was from cemeteries extending along the main 
road from Athens to Chalkis that the spade awoke 
vants * from their sleep of centuries the assemblage of 
had ‘¢ elegant and coquettish figurines which had only to 
be seen to be appreciated at a very high figure by 
the museums and the connoisseurs of every country. 
1 the Mr. lonides being on the spot at the time was for- 
on of tunate in securing his collection almost at first hand. 
The In Attica, curiously enough, very few were found, 
but at the places I have mentioned on the shores 
of the Mediterranean searches made in the burial- 
(Jonides Collection) grounds led to remarkable results. In one or two 
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places even the workshops 
of the makers were dis- 
covered. 

Next to Tanagra the 
largest and most interesting 
find was at Myrina, which, 
like Tanagra, has left no 
trace behind of its original 
importance, or of an exist- 
ence extending over nearly 
two thousand years. Its 
site on the shores of the 
bay in which lies the 
Island of Mytelene is re- 
cognisable only by a few 
ruined walls and vestiges 


of an acropolis. It was . 8.—ARIADNE DESERTED AT NAXOS 


upon a farm there, belong- 

ing to an intelligent Turk, 

Bey Baltazzi, that certain statuettes were brought 
to light in 1880, of so interesting a character that 
the assistance of the French school at Athens was 
called in, and, under the skilled direction of MM. 
Pottier and Reinach, a very systematic and success- 
ful search was made, resulting in the discovery of 
large hoards of these statuettes, for the most part 
of a somewhat later date than those at Tanagra.* 


* Whilst the Tanagra statuettes are assigned to the fourth 
century B.c., those at Myrina are considered to be covered 
by the three centuries between the reign of Alexander and 


the Christian era. 


NO. 9.—PSYCHE AND EROS 
(Salting Collection) 
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(Salting Collection) 


The following extract from MM. Pottier and 
Reinach’s report gives, perhaps, the most accurate 
account that we have of the location of these figu- 
rines: “ It must not be supposed that every tomb 
contained them. The great majority contained 
none. Out of 5000 explored not more than 350 
were well furnished. On the other hand, a few 
were filled to the brim with terra-cottas, one con- 
taining 45 and another 35. The statuettes were 
rarely whole, the breakages not, however, arising 
from our excavations, but being of ancient date 

and evidently made with 
intention. They had not 
arisen from the terra-cotta 
being dropped into the 
tomb, for fragments of the 
same object were fre- 
quently found at some 
distance apart. ‘They cer- 
tainly pointed to inten- 
tional breakage by some 
one standing by the tomb 
and throwing the pieces 
in with either hand. Nor 
were the figurines placed 
in any order, for sometimes 
they were jumbled together 
at the head, sometimes at 
the feet of the body.” t 
Such being the home of 


+ This intentional practice 

opens up a very interesting 

TANAGRA question, which, however, space 
prevents our considering. 
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the statuettes, the question naturally arises how 
such an incongruity has come to pass as the 
relegation to the noisome darkness of a tomb of 
such delightful works of art, representing subjects 
having so little in common with death and decay ? 

The first thought which will probably occur to 
any one who looks at these terra-cottas is the air of 
simplicity, refinement, and tranquillity which they 
assume. These contemporaries of Alexander the 
Great are altogether different to the race to which 
we have been accustomed in the heroic marble 
idealisations of that gigantic age. 
in them portraits of the people in their daily life, as 


We recognise 


they passed it, seated in their houses, or pacing the 
streets in the bright sunshine. 
Herein no doubt lies much of their value. 
Take, for instance, some of the specimens which 
illustrate this paper, taken from Mr. A. Ionides’s 


NO. I10.—-A GIRL TOYING WITH EROS 
(Jonides Collection) 


beautiful collection. We have in Nos. 3 and 6 the 
ordinary type of figurine, the most easily made, 
and hence the most frequent, the pose so contrived 
that the pallium covers the limbs, and enables the 
whole figure to be cast from a single mould. The 
drapery is of the simplest kind, and the hair either 
simply curled or confined by a plain fillet. Fig. 10 
goes a stage farther: one of the arms is extended 
and holds a ball, and the group is completed by 
a figure of a child, which for the nonce is turned into 
an Eros by the addition of wings. ‘The same applies 
to No. 11. At the Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibi- 
tion there was a groupalmost exactly resembling this, 
save that it was of a young mother suckling a child. 
Here the artist has again, by the addition of wings 
to the mannikin, transformed a study from everyday 
life into a poetic group of Aphrodite nursing Eros. 
Very interesting is the pick-a-back group, No. 7, 
where two girls amuse themselves with 
the game of ephedrismos, which con- 
sisted in one, as the penalty for a forfeit, 
having to carry the other a certain dis- 
tance. This figurine, unlike the pre- 
ceding ones, is assigned to Asia Minor, 
in consequence of its more energetic 
action, although the simplicity and _re- 
straint evident in the dress would have 
certainly placed it amongst ‘Tanagraean 
productions. It, too, shows how much 
the artist could do from a single mould.* 
One of the most beautiful and life-like 
of the groups is Mr. Salting’s Conversa 
tion at the Sarcophagus (No.1), in which 
nothing can exceed the grace or the 
vitality of the figures, as one, in the most 
unconstrained and easy pose, listens to 
the amusing tale which the other is 
unfolding and illustrating by her action. 
It will be readily understood that the 
discovery of these figures, having ap- 
parently none of that symbolic and 
religious motive which had hitherto been 
supposed to be inseparably associated 
with funerary objects, gave rise to con- 
siderable controversy. Arguments of the 
most opposite character were adduced 
by the savants of France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, who, even now, whilst per- 
haps tiring of their disputations, have 

not abandoned them. 


* The heads were almost always made from 
1 separate mould and added afterwards—an easy 
way of imparting variety to the same torso. 
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NO. II.—APHRODITE NURSING EROS 
(Jonides Collection) 


It would be trying the patience of the reader to 
deal with all of these, and I will therefore only 
shortly set out the more probable opinion which lies 
midway between those of the two most forcible ones. 

It is certain that down to a certain epoch 
most if not all the figurines which found a place 
in tombs represented divinities. It is also certain 
that races do not change their ideas of, theism 
and a life to come in a century or two, and 
it is very improbable that faiths which had lasted 
for ages, and which continued in vogue long 
after the fashion for these statuettes had passed, 
would be dissipated during the epoch when 
these statuettes were produced. It certainly re- 
quires a stretch of the imagination to recognise 
Demeter in these pensive maidens, or Persephone 
gathering flowers in the fields of Nysa, in the oft- 
recurring figure of a girl playing at knucklebones ; 
still more so any deity in a barber shaving a 
customer, or a pedlar crying his wares, or in the 
obscenities which occur now and again, or even 
to understand the raison détre of Leda and the 
Swan (No. 5), or Zhe Rape of Europa (No. 2), 
although Dr. Frohner has argued that this is not a 
rendering of the usually accepted story, but repre- 
sents a young girl who after death becomes the 
spouse of the supreme god. On the other hand, 
we have in Mr. Salting’s group of A Soul Escorted to 
Charon’s Boat (No. 4), an evident connection with 
death, but it should be added that subjects such as 
this are quite exceptional. It is nowagreed that many 
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found their place in the 
tomb as ornaments origin- 
ally belonging to the 
deceased, others to amuse 
him or to disarm his dis- 
pleasure against those who 
had the temerity to survive 
him, others perhaps as the 
cortége of a divinity— 
Dionysus, for instance. 

But many cannot be 
fitted to any such use, and 
one is bound to formulate 
some such reason as this. 
The maker had to think of 
his customers, and provide 
them with novelties. So 
long as the fashion was for 
religious images he made 
them. But when, with 
Praxiteles, the Olympian 
gods showed themselves 
in the likeness of man, 
he followed suit and altered his primitive forms. 

Again, it is inevitable that subjects, originally 
religious, lose in time their meaning by mere force 
of repetition. The continuous repetition of gene- 
rations of an original conception weakens and 
ultimately effaces the signification of the myth, until 
the figure becomes nothing more than a mechanical 
reproduction by an artist whose first care is to make 
a beautiful form and picturesque ensemd/e. 

Especially would this be the case with these 
terra-cottas, where the craftsman used as his base a 
quantity of moulds, which his ingenuity transformed 
into a variety of subjects. Starting, for instance, with 
the same torso, he utilised it for very different sub- 
jects by ringing the changes with his stock of heads, 
arms, and ornaments, and altering these again when 
in the soft clay he used his dexterously handled tools. 

The subject of the fabrication alone is a most 
interesting one, and one of especial value to those 
who would study the subject as experts, but here 
we must leave it. 

The history of funerary and votive offerings may 
be traced onwards and downwards even to to-day ; 
but it must suffice in this paper to treat of them 
only at the period of their most artistic existence, 
and when they certainly presented an unusual 
phase of art, one of a most beautiful and fascinating 
character, and of a high standard of merit. 

As such they deserve recognition and attention 
at the hands of all those who would know some- 
thing of the history of the world’s art. 


TANAGRA 
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NOTHER WORD ON RODIN, 
WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE BALZAC 
MONUMENT. 

Nor for a long time has a contro- 
versy arisen such as that which is now raging over 
M. Rodin’s statue of Balzac. The bitter feeling 
aroused is, moreover, far from being uninstructive ; 
for it proves that the want of understanding between 
the masses and the chosen few is unchanged, and 
that the assertion, often made, that artistic educa- 


‘© LE BAISER ” 





Rodin’s Balzac 





tion has advanced is nothing better than a joke. 
In any case, Auguste Rodin, the master, need not 
trouble himself about it; a young artist at the 
outset of his career might well be discouraged by 
so virulent an outburst of anger and spleen—for 
there are no milder words to express the bitter feel- 
ings of his detractors—but when an artist has a 
name and a record like Rodin’s there is only one 
thing to do in similar case—shrug one’s shoulders 
and go on with one’s work, as he has done. 

Let me retrace the facts of the case. Some years 
ago the Société des Gens 
de Lettres—which, by the 
way, is avowedly a com- 
mercial undertaking, ad- 
mission to which is gained 
apparently by virtue rather 
of the quantity than of the 
quality of the work one 
has produced — realised, 
somewhat tardily, that the 
sublime creator of the 
“Comédie Humaine” 
had no statue. A public 
subscription was accord- 
ingly opened; a certain 
sum was raised ; and the 
sculptor Chapu was com- 
missioned to execute a 
memorial of the great 
writer. But ere he could 
complete his work death 
carried off the artist. M. 
Falgui¢re, a friend of 
Chapu’s, offered to com- 
plete the statue. But 
Emile Zola, who was then 
president of the Société 
des Gens de _ Lettres, 
objected to this course, 
and suggested that, as the 
Society was thus relieved 
of its previous obligation, 
it should entrust the statue 
of Balzac to the one artist 
whose previous achieve- 
ments pointed to him as 
being obviously best fitted 
for the task, Auguste 
‘Rodin. This proposal was 
agreed to ; compensation 
was paid to Chapu’s 
widow, and Rodin set to 
BY AUGUSTE RODIN work. 
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Rodin’s Balzac 


For a time all went well ; but on the date fixed 
for the delivery of the rough models, Rodin was 
not ready. As a conscientious artist he preferred 
to fail in his promise, rather than to submit work 
with which he was not entirely satisfied. In this 
he was perfectly right ; and no one can blame him 
for proclaiming the right of the artist to be treated 
otherwise than as a shopkeeper. But a secret 
animosity began to arise against him ; rival sculp- 
tors insinuated that the statue would never be 
finished ; that if Rodin had been capable of produc- 
ing it, it would have been done in time ; that, after 
all, it did not take all that time to turn out a master- 
piece ; and further, that Rodin was simply wasting 
his time in making useless studies for the work, 
which assuredly would never be executed by him. 
At intervals rumours would be charitably circulated 
to the effect that the sculptor was going mad, 
indulging in all sorts of eccentricities, such as 
making studies for his statue from the nude, and 
going to reside in Touraine in order to examine 
on the spot certain types of the inhabitants said to 
resemble Balzac closely in point of bulk. 

Thus things went on for five years, the artist 
still engaged on his work, heedless of all the ill- 
natured gossip of which he was the victim. It 
would seem as though the hostility manifested 
towards him had made him more determined than 
ever not to be hurried into putting into his work, 
either in conception or in execution, aught save 
his own particular ideas ; caring nothing for the 
clamour, and resolved to triumph in the end over 
all this malevolence and bias by dint of honest 
and consistent conduct both as artist and as man. 

At length the work was produced at the Salon this 
year ; and then the pent-up storm of fury burst 
forth, shouts of laughter mingling with the torrent 
of abuse. “That, Balzac?” they cried. ‘ That, a 
man? Aman of genius, too? ‘That, the creator of 
the ‘Comédie Humaine’? Rodin must be joking !” 
And with comments such as these the silly crowd 
swarmed from morning till night beneath the statue. 

In view of all this opposition, the Société des 
Gens de Lettres, with true commercial spirit, 
declined to accept the statue, and in an official 
announcement, couched in somewhat discourteous 
terms, entered a protest against the ¢ébauche, or 
rough model, exhibited at the Salon by M. Rodin, 
which they “declined to recognise as a statue of 
Balzac.” This summary course seems to have par- 
tially appeased the public, who realised that justice 
had been done, and that the insult put upon them 
by “that madman, Rodin,” had been wiped out ! 

But suddenly there appeared on the scene a 
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personage madder even than Rodin himself. M. 
Pellerin, a large manufacturer, a man of taste, and 
a delicate connoisseur of art to boot, offered to 
purchase the statue. Rodin accepted, but only on 
the express understanding that he should have the 
right to buy it back again, in the event of the fund 
opened by his friends reaching the amount given 
by M. Pellerin, or should the Conseil Municipal of 
Paris agree to find an appropriate site for the statue, 
which, according to the original arrangement, was 
intended to adorn one of the public squares. 

The scoffers were suddenly silenced ; or, if they 
still felt inclined to laugh, could only do it by 
transferring their allegiance to the Rodin camp. 

Space is lacking here to prove—as prove one 
could—the merit of the great artist’s new work. But 
in any case, what would be the use? What 
matters the applause of the one side or the abuse 
of the other? This is not the first time a great 
production has been misunderstood. Needless 
therefore to grow indignant on that score. Even 
if we admit, for the sake of argument, that Rodin 
has been misled in his conception and in his 
realisation of Balzac, surely the fact is one that 
should inspire regret instead of the satisfaction 
exhibited by those who seem delighted to have 
the chance of finding him at fault for once. But 
it is by no means certain that Rodin has erred at 
all ; quite the contrary ; and even now opinion on 
the point is undergoing considerable modification. 
Let me suggest to the crowd who were in so great 
a hurry to pass final judgment on this important 
question, that this work may possibly be beyond 
their understanding ; and that because they may 
happen to consider it inferior, it by no means 
follows that such is the case. You may not admire 
it, but do not hastily condemn it after a five 
minutes’ inspection. You have no right to do so. 
Your duty is to show respect, at least, for an 
artistic manifestation, which at any rate is incon- 
testably honest and strong in intent. Instead of 
jibing at the mistake—if mistake it should be— 
committed by a great artist, whose oft-proved 
genius finds fresh demonstration at this very 
moment in his group, Ze Baiser, displayed face to 
face with Ba/zac himself, be content to judge it in 
silence. Remember, moreover—for there are in- 
stances many and recent—that all work of genuine 
originality has been abused at first ; remember you 
would probably have been among the first to join 
in the chorus of contempt which once greeted the 
very productions you cannot extol too highly 
now—now they have become sanctified by time ! 

G. M. 
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HE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, AND GRAVERS. 
BY G. SAUTER. 


THE first Art Congress of the International 
Society of Painters, Sculptors, and Gravers proves 
at last that an Art Centre may be established in 


“ 


THE BLACK COCK” 


granite pillar in the history of art, which no storms 
can break. 

Who is there who has not felt something before 
his works, who has not begun to think before his 
pictures, who has not thought of them long after- 
wards ? 

Some people, who were doubtful about the organi- 
sation of the exhibition, prophesied that it would be 


BY J. CRAWHALI 


(From a photograph by Carl Hentschel & Co.) 


London, and the fact acknowledged with interest, 
delight, and even encouragement. 

International! Almost incredible in London! 
And counting among its members, active and 
honorary, many of the most distinguished artists of 
our time, each a figure in himself, nearly every 
one enjoying an European reputation, and having 
at their head no less a President than James 
McNeill Whistler. And what recollections pass 
through our minds at the mention of this name! 
The most hated, abused, misunderstood, and the 
most admired among artists in this country—a 


merely a Whistler and Glasgow show. How sur- 
prised they must have been to see how many 
different paths are recognised by this society as 
leading to the temple of art! Only compare the 
work of those many masters here brought 
together. In addition to the President, we have 
Manet and Sandys, Dégas and Thoma, Segantini 
and Breitner, Uhde and Stuck, Guthrie and 
Besnard, Mathew Maris and Crawhall, Tooroop 
and Forain, Lavery and Albert Keller, Muhr- 
man and De Lautrec, Walton and Liebermann, 
Puvis de Chavannes and Thaulow, Zorn and Mac- 
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gregor, Klinger and Beardsley, Claude Monet, 
and others. 

What contrasts ! but how well they go together! 
—each a distinct figure, each a world for himself. 
It is the personality which fascinates in their works, 
the absolute conviction that all these men have 
eyes of their own, think and feel for themselves, 
and form their own opinions of the world. Each 
has his own idea, feels it, and develops it in a 
treatment suited to his subject, without fear or 
hesitation. Let me take one instance ; there are 
three snow pictures which afford a good example ; 
Whistler’s Zhames in Ice, Segantini’s Punishment of 
Infanticide, and Breitner’s Winter in Amsterdam. 
Could you conceive greater contrasts than these 
three canvases show? Yet how convincing each 
of them is! In each we feel that one particular 
man has seen this snow, has enjoyed it, dreamed 
of it, and formed it with his heart and mind 


PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR JACK 
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into a picture, and given it to the world—a 
unique gift, simply and beautifully given. No 
one has borrowed from the other, nor needed to 
borrow from any one. No plagiarism, no manner- 
ism. And look at the other landscapes. There 
is that beautiful Valparaiso nocturne of Whistler’s, 
Blue and Gold. What marvellous gold! It is not 
the mind which can demonstrate this canvas, but 
the heart which delights over it. Then there are 
the delightful landscapes of Henry Muhrman, 
whose deep rich tones and fine quality strike me 
always like an outpouring of music from a solitary 
soul, a Beethoven for strength and depth of 
feeling ; and that perfect gem, the Montmartre, by 
Mathew Maris, whose work is so rarely to be seen 
in exhibitions. 

There is the White Horse, by Walton, where the 
blue of sky, and water, and white cloud combine 
in a charming and delicate scheme ; the four can- 

vases of Fritz Thaulow 
vibrating with life, the 
outcome of a strong north- 
ern nature transplanted 
and flourishing in a sun- 
nier climate; and by 
David Gauld three others, 
full of the charm of the 
reposeful colour peculiar 
to him. 

From Conder is a vision 
of blossom, delicately 
fresh ; by Withers, a small 
canvas remarkable for 
quality and strength of 
colour ; and by Bertram 
Priestman several very 
good things, which show 
power and tone unusual 
in an English landscape 
painter. Characteristic 
work also comes from 
Macaulay Stevenson, 
Paterson, Whitelaw 
Hamilton, Reid Murray, 
Kerr Lawson, and others 
of the Glasgow School, K. 
Haider of Munich, and 
many more than I have 
space to name. 

Then the so-called 
“subject,” “story,” and 
“historical ” paintings are 
there. Yes, even history, 
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BY H. MUHRMAN 


(From a photograph by Carl Hentschel & Co.) 


that makes you shudder, in the Execution of Maxt- 
milian, by Manet. ‘This is a picture to the point, 
with no railing of sentimentality round it to prévent 
weak-hearted spectators from taking fright. Here 
are men of our generation, soldiers, not attempting 
to argue about the right or wrong of their deed, 
knowing only the command of their superior: how 
freely and easily these men fulfil their duty! A 
moment has been finely seized, and all that went 
to make it, that gives it right to perpetuation—the 
inevitable, and the way to meet it—are summed 
up in the moment, and given so felicitously that 
you feel it is not so much the subject as the 
treatment which fascinates. Opposite hangs his 
other well-known picture, Zhe Vagrant Musicians. 

In the highest degree a contrast, but none the 
less convincing, is Dégas. He is evidently at home 
in the world which he represents—the world of 
the ballet girl. He knows all the secrets of it, and 
tells them fearlessly. One of the finest masters of 
tone, acutest of observers, and surest of draughts- 
men, he is able to show how a work of art can be 
produced out of any subject, provided you have 
the master. 

What a different world his from that of Uhde, 
again a master of his own art, that of treating 
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Biblical themes, but in modern form. He is un- 
fortunately here only represented by a portrait group 
of three girls, but we hope soon to deal with his 
work at length in these columns. 

Two fine landscapes and three subject pictures 
by Hans Thoma are excellent examples of German 
Romanticism, of which Stuck represents another 
phase, while Lieberman and Dill personify the 
realistic tendency. 

Besides these there are so many works which 
enhance the value of the exhibition, such as Zorn’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dance in Mora, the Annuncia- 
tion by Greiffenhagen, Eve by Howard, Strang’s A/ 
Fresco, and those other beautiful works by Mathew 
Maris, the little girl in blue lying on the grass among 
the flowers and the butterflies, who makes one long 
to dream one’s childhood’s harmless, happy dreams 
over again ; and those two child figures in Zhe Wa/h, 
in which one feels all the vague, innocent, mystic 
love of childhood, the tender, dawning feeling of 
one for the other. 

And now to the portraits. 

The true portraitist is, I hold, the fragmentary 
historian cf his time, when he depicts persons who 
are of interest to posterity, but only then when 
he is capable of presenting them as personalities, 
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figures for all time, in their power and their 
activity, regardless of the wishes of family and 
friends, who always want to see the kindly, smiling 
expression. The portrait should be a monument, 
every line truth, individuality—something in which 
after-generations may believe, something which 
shall carry them away. 

And proud may a man feel to be handed down 
to posterity as Professor Jack, by Guthrie. Gown 
and robe are not necessary to convince you of the 
intelligence, prudence, and knowledge in this 
man’s head—it is a whole biography, and so is the 
portrait of John Barnet, F.R.I.B.A. So also the 
portrait by Walton of James Glenny, Esg. How 
delightfully selected, simple, and serious ! 

A name altogether new to me which stands out 
in portraiture is that of Miss Cecilia Beaux. I do 
not remember having ever seen the work of a lady 
so delightfully artistic as her Sita and Sarita, in 
blue and white china arrangement. In such work 
one is happy to meet a lady artist. 

There is the charming portrait of Miss Kitty, 


‘© PRITONS ” 


(from a photograph hy Carl Hentschel & Co 


by Shannon, the delightfully arranged family groups 
by Lavery, the almost too clever portraits by 
Brough, excellent work by George Henry, Bessie 
M‘Nicoll, and Robert Burns; the head of a girl 
by the latter in its simple arrangement is altogether 
delightful ; the portrait of a woman by H. v. 
Haberman, portraits by C. W. Furse, Rothenstein, 
Alexander, Blanche, and others. And here again is 
Whistler, with his inimitable Arrangement in Black : 
Rosa Corda. Where the likeness to a picture painted 
by Velasquez comes in I fail tosee. _It is a portrait 
—and a modern portrait—but it is especially a 
picture—and a picture of all time. In Whistler, this 
occupation with the science of his art is so com- 
plete that no thought of other influence were 
possible, and none but his own intense personality 
could suffice to carry him through to his results. 
And here we may point out how dominant has 
been that personality. Never has a better oppor- 
tunity occurred for noting the simple continuity, 
from the Piano to the Blue Bonnet, from the Rosa 
Corda to the little Philosopher, and the Gold and 


BY HANS THOMA 
By permission of Edward Speyer, Esq.) 
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There is no concession, no change, no 
difference of ‘‘ manner”: the same belief, the same 
quality, the same assertion, with development alone 
to mark a period. The values, the quality, the selec- 
tion, the reality, the arrangement, make these pic- 
tures so beautiful. 

What is quality ?. you may ask. 
learn it in a school or from books, but only by 
reading in the endless volume of Nature by day 
and night. ~ 

The black-and-white department is equally rich, 
and the expression of thought there not less varied. 
Only to mention names like Klinger, Aubrey 
Beardsley, Bauer, Pennell, Holroyd, Steinlen, 
Walter Crane, J. Pryde, A. Lepére, Charles Keene, 
Milcendeau, Hans Thoma, &c., will assure you of 
the richness and excellence of the section. 

Then the sculpture, which forms another im- 
portant factor, is strongly represented by Rodin, 
C. Meunier, F. Macmonnies, Ed. Beyrer, Josef 
Flossmann, A. St. Gaudens, Moira, Tweed, and 


Brown. 


You will never 


** VENICE” 


(from a photograph by Carl Hentschel & 
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others. Not all the work at this gallery has been 
created between May 1, 1897, and April 1808. 
there is 
And may the International 
The contents of the 
gallery are spread over a generation, and a good 
thing too. Many works have been shown before, 
How good 


It is not the year’s art which is shown: 
no rule about that. 
be spared from many rules ! 


but are received with renewed delight. 
it is to have the chance of seeing a work of art 
again, if one has failed to understand it the first 
time ; and to have a chance of atoning for former 
sins committed when the public mind was under 
the yoke of mighty demigods; how delightful, 
too, for the connoisseur to see a beautiful thing, at 
least for a few months, which he would like to see 
every day, but which is buried in private apart- 
ments only accessible to few ! 

Our admiration grows for the plucky pioneers 
when we see that some of the works were painted 
three decades ago, and our interest doubles as we 
compare the early ones with the fruit that they 
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have borne, the work that has developed from 
them. You find here pictures of every denomina- 
tion: impressionism, naturalism, mysticism, sym- 
bolism, romanticism, and every other ism which 


ingenious people 
have invented. 

Of course every 
new-born baby 
must for conveni- 
ence receive a 
name. But how 
seldom will a true 
work ofart be found 
to fit completely 
into any class or 
formula! It is the 
personal _expres- 
sion of an indivi- 
dual, and the 
stronger the indi- 
viduality the 
stronger the ex- 
pression, and the 
more difficult to 
classify. All these 
superficial classifi- 
cations hinder, 
rather than further, 
an understanding 
of art. Why do 
we not apply them 
to the old masters ? 
Are they perhaps 
not equally varied 
in their modes of 
expression ? 

It is the recog- 
nition of, and re- 
spect for, indi- 
viduality, which 
the International 
Society is aiming 
at. 

Individuality — 
character — can 
never disregard 
the all-pervading 


power and richness of Nature which surrounds it, 
though the stronger it is the more it will absorb it 
and mould it to its own use. 

Hence there is individuality of country as well 
as of the man, which must be recognised. Men 
born and educated in England, Germany, France, 
America, or elsewhere, will each receive very dif- 
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outset. 


** MUSIC ” BY G. 
(From a photograph by Carl Hentschel & Co.) 
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ferent impressions of life and nature from the 


See what. different work the gay, clear, limpid 
sunshine of France has produced in Le Bassin 


d’Argenteuil, by 
Claude Monet, 
from that of Mac- 
gregor in An 
Upland Landscape, 
with its sombre 
strength, where 
you feel the in- 
fluence of the 
northern skies. 
An Englishman, I 
dare say, would 
hardly have the 
courage to paint 
Sin as Stuck has 
done, or scenes 
such as that by 
Toulouse de Lau- 
trec at the Moulin 
Rouge, — “and a 
good thing too,” 
he may say. 

But this repul- 
sion seems to the 
foreigner to spring 
from a desire in 
the English to veil 
facts. The Eng- 
lish painter would 
express it in a 
roundabout way, 
would perhaps 
think too much 
what his family, or 
his friend, or his 
“people” will say ; 
he will feel the 
constraint of con- 
vention tearing at 
his brain, which 
makes him paint 
the nude very 
often more like 


wax than like flesh and blood. 

Nature—there is none but this mighty authority 
to which real character will bow. Nothing but 
this could move Whistler, Manet, Dégas, nothing 
but this could move Beecklin, Menzel, Thoma. 
They have withstood all attacks, but how they them- 
selves have moved, changed, and opened the eyes 
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And we feel 
Muhrman, 


of millions, and how they triumph ! 
too that nothing will ever move 
Segantini, Klinger, and Uhde. 

It is the unconscious force within him which 
guides the artist—chosen of the gods—which 
makes him the discoverer of the profoundest 
secrets of Nature, which him the leader 
and teacher of millions, and enables him to bear 
the contempt and mockery of the vulgar with 
indifference, strong in the consciousness of ful- 
To conceive such a man the 


makes 


filling his mission. 
slave of his commercial friend and patron is an 
impossibility. 
A few words about the Gallery 
itself. The walls are hung with 
quiet-toned green canvas, and 
have a dado, dignified 
black tone is repeated in a line 
above. The gallery is of con- 
venient size, not too small to be 
© Art 
Congress,” as the President likes 


whose 


the meeting-place of the 


to call it, and not so large as to 
involve the executive council in 
many etnbarrassments. 

The three rooms are just about 
the size of one long gallery in the - 
former Champ de Mars, perhaps 
wider, or each room about as large 
old 


Munich. 


as the “Ehrensaal” in the 
Secession building in 
But here we 
saal”; all the rooms are equally 
good, in shape, 


colour, and all 


have no “ Ehren- 


lighting, and 
the works are 
Of 
course, some pictures must have 
for it would 
scarcely look nice to leave the 
centres empty in the desire to 
avoid allotting places of honour. 
All the works can be seen equally 
well, 


almost equally well hung. 


central places, 


One excellent point about the 
Gallery is its situation. 
that it should not be ina row with 
a dozen others, in Bond Street or 
Piccadilly, but in ‘‘ splendid isola- 
tion,” within a stone’s throw of 
Hyde Park, whither one can be- 
take oneself to reflect in peace 
upon the many problems that 
have been put before one. 

I ought, perhaps, not to speak 


It is good 


of other institutions, but I fear I must if I am to 
demonstrate, as I should like to try to do, the need 
which exists and calls for some such society as 
this for the denationalisation of art. 

If we go to the National Gallery (one of the 
finest and most complete art collections I have ever 
seen) and look round, how many names there are 
that strike one as being anything but English! but 
how they all do honour to the English nation, these 
grand names—Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto, Rafael, 
Botticelli, Mantegna, Francesca, Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, Holbein, Rubens, Van Dyk, Terbourg, and 


BY FRANZ STUCK 
(From a photograph py Carl Hentschel & Co.) 
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so many others! In what way dothey honour the 
English nation? Their presence there is a dis- 
tinct proof that there have been, and are, English- 
men of the highest intelligence who have appre- 
ciated, selected, and brought together a great 
number of the finest works of art of past centuries, 
regardless of the birthplace of the artist, not con- 
sidering the high or low price (for I dare say some 
of these beautiful works have been bought for very 
little money), but solely their artistic value. 

Well, this superior institution is called the 
“National Gallery,”—it may be, with right, a 
nation’s pride—but it may with equal right be called 
the International Gallery. It is true the National 
Gallery includes great names which are purely 
English, such as Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Constable, Turner, Crome, &c., and splendidly they 
hold their own. The excellent arrangement of this 
gallery is another point for admiration, for you feel 
that each of the artists represented is thoroughly 
at home there, and would be well satisfied with his 
quarters, particularly the foreigner. 

I should like for a moment to compare this insti- 
tution with another of which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was the founder, and which ranks almost first in 
the heart of the majority of the British public. It 
was founded at a time when the art of different 
nations could not so easily intermix as in our days 
through easy communication by rail, post, &c., and 
when international exhibitions were unknown. How 
would the development of his creation into its 
present state please the great founder? I am 
afraid very little ; for he impresses us, in his work, 
as a strong individuality—a man who would surely 
have advanced with the progress of the century. 

You all know that I am thinking of the Royal 
Academy, the best market for home-made English 
pictures and occasionally for Scotch and Irish work 
also. 

Now, these two institutions have scarcely any 
resemblance one with the other. One great point of 
dissimilarity between them is this: the one is /nfer- 
national, the other essentially national. Not only 
are foreign names almost absent from the Academy, 
but the artists there represented are, the great 
majority of them, entirely unknown upon the Con- 
tinent. There are certainly great exceptions, such 
as Watts, Swan, Sargent, Orchardson, for all of 
whom artists abroad have the highest possible 
admiration. But one cannot help wondering how 
these men ever got into the Academy, for the 
majority of the pictures exhibited there impress 
you as though they were the crowded-out ones of 
past centuries which have been magically preserved 
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at the bottom of the sea, floated up on the shores 
of England and exhibited for the punishment of 
the people. Bewildering to the eye, moreover, is 
the arrangement of this wild bazaar, where the only 
considerations of the Hanging Committee appear 
to be the spaces to be filled and the shape and 
size of the frames. 

How the English race can put up with this state 
of things from year to year the outsider completely 
fails to understand. This race, which boasts of 
freedom, does not see that all the while it is 
shackled by the constraint of convention. Itis this 
constraint of convention which makes the people 
run in their legions to the Academy and admire 
the “lovely” pictures, content and thoughtless, and 
go home well satisfied, and talk about them with 
the frankness of a fool delighted with his puppet. 

Is it constraint of convention again—or can it be 
bread and cheese, can it be fear, can it be vul- 
garity, can it be ignorance, can it be want of any 
feeling of courtesy, or all and more combined— 
which have prevented the authorities at Burlington 
House from hitherto recognising artists of the 
highest merit and reputation, not only of foreign 
countries, but also of Great Britain (who do not 
belong to the inner circle), say of Scotland, for 
instance? Ah! Whistler and Glasgow, I am 
afraid, must always be a dark page in the annals of 
Burlington House. 

But now, before I leave the Academy, I must do 
justice to it for having, by this very constraint of 
convention, thrown together a number of artists 
whom it had failed to understand—artists who are 
members and honorary members of the first artistic 
institutions of the Continent, whose works have 
been bought by foreign Governments and placed 
in the Luxembourg in Paris, the Pinakotek in 
Munich, Berlin, and elsewhere, who received years 
ago the highest recognition that their brother artists 
abroad could give them. 

It has been the means of drawing them together 
by a common feeling, not merely of the need of 
self-preservation, but of the necessity for action if 
the art of this country is not to become extinct. 
For all this the enlightened part of the public may 
grimly thank the Academy. 

The International Society is itself an “Academy” 
in the highest and truest sense of the word, the 
meeting-place of professors who come with their 
reputation in their hands, and whose gathered 
works each year shall represent, with the authority 
of their distinguished names, the actual condition 
of art in all parts of the world. 

G. SAUTER. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. BY 
GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


(See London Studio- Talk) 
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STUDIO-TALK. 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—The singularly fine statue of 
the Queen, which Mr. George Framp- 
ton, A.R.A., has designed for Calcutta, 
is to be placed under an enormous 
canopy, fifty feet high by about forty 

feet wide, built of Portland stone. ‘The figure, 
which is some two and a half times larger than 
life, stands with its pedestal twenty-seven feet high. 
Certain details of the material employed and the 
significance of the accessories may be worth setting 
down. The figure itself is to be in light bronze, 
the sceptre of ivory with gold ornaments, the orb 
of blue lapis-lazuli, surmounted by a golden figure 
of St. George ; the crown and wreath will also be 
in gold, and the cushion behind the figure 


GENEALOGICAL TREE IN COLOURED MARBLE 
FORMING PORTION OF A TABLET IN 
GREAT HAMPDEN CHURCH 
(See page 124) 


enamelled, probably in pale blue and 
white. The robes are those pertaining 
to the Order of the Star of India which 
her Majesty wore when she assumed 
the title of Empress. The lion and 
tiger side by side on the back of the 
statue typify respectively the British 
Kingdom and the Indian Empire. 
Two figures at the top represent Art 
and Literature and Justice. The 
capitals which support them are carved 
to represent English oak-leaves, and 
a typical Indian tree, which is a 
sacred symbol of the native religion. 
Roses ornament the throne behind 
the head of the Queen. The base, 
which will be of richly coloured 
marble, will bear the Royal arms in 
enamel, supported by bronze figures of 
two Indians. It is fortunate that a 
woik of art, at once novel in treatment 
and remarkably stately_in its concep- 
tion, should represent the flourishing 
condition of English modern sculpture 
in our Indian empire; but it is impos- 
sible to avoid feeling a slightly jealous 
regret that so fine a work should leave 
BACK OF STATUE ILLUSTRATED ON PREVIOUS PAGE the country, and a wish that a replica 

BY GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A. might be commissioned for some British 
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PORTRAIT OF VERLAINE 
BY EUGENE CARRIERE 
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site, if but to atone for the many bad statues, royal and civilian, 
which disfigure so many English towns. 


We are indebted to the Earl of Buckinghamshire for permission 
to illustrate a panel from a coloured marble tablet erected in 
Great Hampden church to the memory of John Hampden, the 
patriot. The panel, which represents a genealogical tree with 
brilliantly coloured coats of arms, seems to convey a suggestion 
eminently worthy of consideration 
by designers of memorial tablets in 
metal-work and enamels. As many 
visitors will no doubt take an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the old church 
on the occasion of the bazaar to be 
held in the grounds of Hampden 
House at the end of the present 
month in aid of the restoration fund, 
those interested in such matters 
should not fail to note the effect 
obtained by the coloured shields— 


DOOR-PLATE BY J. E. C. CARR 


an effect that might be utilised 
still more successfully by means 
of enamels on metal. 


M. Eugéne Carriére, whom 
Tue Srupio had the pleasure of 
introducing to the English public 

LOCK-PLATE about eighteen months ago, has 
BY J. E. C..CARR been exhibiting a number of his 
paintings, grisailles and _litho- 
graphs at the Continental Gallery, 
New Bond Street. The collection included the celebrated 
Thédtre de Melleville; the Christ of last year’s Salon, bought 
by a group of amateurs for the Luxembourg; Za Priére, a 
work of great beauty; portraits of Verlaine, Edmond de 
Goncourt (the only existing portrait of the French writer), 
Rochefort and Alphonse Daudet. There were also numerous 
studies of women and some Swiss landscapes that are particu- 
larly interesting in their striking conceptions, which stamp 
HANGING LAMP M. Carriére as a thinker and poet, as well as a great artist. 
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Although most of the modern metal work ex- 
hibited at the Royal Aquarium was not noticeably 
superior to the best commercial average, some 
few things told out from the bulk by super-excel- 
lence of design as well as of workmanship. Among 
these an electrolier, made by the Tayler Smith Elec- 
tric Co., was unquestionably not merely the most 
beautiful thing in the show, but in many ways the 
finest fitting we have yet seen for electric lighting. 
From a huge corona four pendants hang, ending 
in very harmonious florets, the whole in wrought 
steel, with the hammer-marks well inevidence. An 
illustration would give but a partial idea of its 
charm, for the real beauty of the work depends 
upon its actual craft quite as much as upon its 
very graceful design. A bracket fitting, also in 
wrought steel, with a boldly treated ship, and the 
others with the arms of Scotland, by the same firm, 
deserve especial attention. 


Mr. Edgar Simpson’s exhibits were marked by 
great refinement. In saying that they recalled 


Japanese work one must be careful to explain that 


BOX AND VASE IN REPOUSSE METAL 
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the comparison was not suggested by certain of the 
designs but that the exhibits as a whole were ob- 
viously inspired by Japan. There was more than a 
mere likeness of pattern, the subtle gradations of 
surface, the colour of the metal, most admirably 
mixed, and the exquisitely dainty texture formed 
the real link. So far as the light permitted one to 
see, the metals were alloyed to yield varying shades 
from silver to deep copper-bronze, but it may 
be that this was due to reflected colours from 
objects near. As designs they deserve careful 
study, for they show peculiarly sympathetic treat- 
ment for metal, with no sharp edges to be damaged 
or to inflict damage, and beauty of form gained by 
mass rather than by line. Space does not permit 
of each object being separately noted, but the 
illustrations may be trusted to bear out all we 
have said in praise of the work. Although Mr. 
Edgar Simpson’s name is not in recent “ Arts and 
Crafts” catalogues, nor in the Year’s Art—and so 
we may deduce a supposition that he is a new 
comer—we shall look out for work bearing his name 
in future exhibitions, for the promise it exhibits is 
very far above the average. 


EDGAR SIMPSON 
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Messrs. Longden showed a really beautiful 
enamelled altar-cross, designed by Mr. H. Wilson, 
a series of roundels representing the Days of Crea- 
tion by the same artist, and two enamelled plaques, 
also by Mr. Wilson, exquisite in 
sumptuous in colour. 


design and 
Some altar candlesticks in 
enamel and gilded metal, by the same firm, were 
also at once novel, dignified, and effective, while 
among vther objects in the 

gallery, a fender by Feltham 

Clifford & Co., was worthy 

of especial mention. 


A large display of cast- 


FINGER-PLATE 


iron fireplaces, rail- 
ings, &c., by the 
Falkirk Iron Co., in- 





cluded some notable 
grates designed by 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee, 
beautifully cast and 
finished in lacquer; 
in one case applied 
pieenneceme over ordinary black- 
BY EDGAR SIMPSON lead polish with ex- 
cellent effect. The 
simplest, a bedroom 
grate, another with a circular mirror and shelf below 
supported by a gilded winged figure, and another 
which looked (owing to its finish) as if it were of 
real plates of metal riveted together, were each 
attractive. Others designed by Mr. Jack were 
curiously unsatisfactory by reason of the scale and 
redundancy of their ornamentation. A _ beautiful 
hall-stove, designed by Mr. Benson, semicircular in 


BY EDGAR SIMPSON 


plan, with detached 
fluted pillars, has 
peculiarly. happy 
proportions, and an 
architectonic sense 
rare in cast metal ; 
indeed, it is monu- 
mental, if one may 


FINGER-PLATE 
BY EDGAR SIMPSON 


use an often misapplied 
term, for once, with a shadow 
of reason. Several railings 
and balustrades, and grills, 
shown by this company de- 
serve the highest praise. In face of the terrible 
over-ornate work usually produced in cast iron, it 
is a most hopeful augury to see a firm which has 
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lock-plates and casement fittings, were at 
once novel, fit, and highly decorative. 
Close by, the Bostwick Gate and Shuttle 
Co. displayed a pierced sign for “the Ship 
Hotel,” admirably simple and simply ad- 
mirable. 











Mr. J. E. C. Carr, in two designs for metal 
work, whether intended for “cast” or beaten 
metal, has proved himself influenced by the 
new spirit of bas-relief, which forsakes nymphs 
and nudities for moyen age costume, and finds 
the less sinuous lines of drapery therein not ill 
adapted for pattern. He also displays a sense 
of the importance of broadly treated surfaces, 
which serve to emphasise the richness of pure 
pattern freely added in certain parts. The 
lock-plates and the hanging lamps prove that 
he is not one who designs in pen and ink, but 
realises that he is dealing with “form ” rather 
than line. This distinction is always difficult 
to express in words, and yet surely it marks 
the vital difference between the real craftsman 
and the translator. Many people can interpret 
cleverly ; but transferring a flat pattern to a 
relieved surface, or to the full ‘‘ round,” often 
reveals unsuspected defects. A drawing over- 
ornate looks poor, a design balancing well in 
a line drawing is often hopelessly unsatisfac- 
tory in the mass. Mr. Carr obviously keeps 
his material in view, and whether he does or 
does not make elaborate preliminary drawings, 
the fact that moulded forms were evidently in 
his mind from the first is clear even from a 
study of these few specimens, 
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for its art director Mr. Eyres, so many years con- 







nected with the Coalbrookdale Co., throwing in As a summary of some of the best charac- 
E its lot with the modern revival, and raising the teristics of French art of various periods the ex- 
craft to something near its ancient level of excel- hibition at the Guildhall Art Gallery has much 

lence claim to be considered as of unique importance. 









It is, in spite of its comparatively small size, most 





t Mr. EdgarWood, of Man- 
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Puvis de Chavannes, which rank among the best 
things in French art. 


The annual exhibition of the Home Arts and 
Industries Association at the Royal Albert Hal} 
showed genuine advance in design ; but in the 
opinion of most qualified judges hardly a cor- 
responding advance in handicraft. Yet when 
compared with some three or four years back, a 
real advance is distinctly notable. Mere rubbish 
in vepoussé metal, wood-carving, and the rest, is 








LOCK-PLATE BY GEORGE WRAGGE 


impressive in the assertion which it makes of the 
technical strength and the wideness of range which 
distinguish the French school. Great care has 
been taken in the selection of material for the 
exhibition to gather together only those particu- 
lar works which deserve attention as really repre- 
sentative of the best production of the period to 
which they belong. Hardly anything is in- 
cluded which is not worthy of high praise, and 
quite a large section of the collection consists 
of canvases which are veritable masterpieces. 
In this category must certainly be placed the 
superb Saison Octobre, by Bastien Lepage, M. 
Gérome’s Execution of Marshal Ney and Bain 
Maure, Meissonier’s Fried/and, 1807, M. Carolus 
Duran’s Poet with the Mandoline, M. Monet’s 
Poplars at Giverny, the Ballet Scene from Roberto 
il Diavolo, by M. Degas, Corot’s Ze Lae, 
Jacque’s Approaching Storm, Daubigny’s Port 
de Meulan, and Watteau’s Gamme d Amour ; and 
there are besides many examples of the older 
men like Lancret, Boucher, Fragonard, Nattier, 
Chardin, and Greuze, and of such moderns as CUPBOARD DESIGNED BY HON. MABEL DE GREY 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Detaille, Eugene Burnand, INLAID BY JOHN REASON 

Henner, Bouguereau, Meunier, Harpignies, and : Pimlico Class 
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almost a thing of the past. The metal work of 
Mrs. Waterhouse’s Yattendon class, and of the 
Keswick branch, the admirable embroideries of 
Mr. Godfrey Blount’s section, the furniture of the 
Hon. Mabel de Grey, the terra-cottas after designs 
by Mrs. G. F. Watts, and many another section, 
show consistent development full of promise. 
Lace-work also showed progress, and even wood- 
carving, in a few isolated instances, showed new 
vitality of design as well as good handicraft. 
The amateur element which trusts to bad orna- 
ment to hide worse construction is growing less 
and less prominent year by year, and there is 
evidence that the true mission of the society is 
being gradually but surely developed if it has not 
yet been wholly fulfilled. 


In leather work the really fine designs by Miss 
Annie Baker, executed by the Porloch Weir 
branch, were notably good, and would hold their 
own at a far more important exhibition. The 
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Leighton Buzzard leather work, mostly from de- 
signs by Miss Barrett and Miss Alice Shepherd, 
maintained its usual level of excellence ; from New- 
ton, Cambs, came a cleverly designed lamp-screen 
in copper, having playing cards for its motive ; the 
Southwold wood-carving, Mr. Harold Rathbone’s 
“ Della Robbia” ware, and many other classes of 
work, which we have learned to expect annually, 
were all slightly better than in previous years. 
The beautiful inlaid-work, carried out under the 
Hon. Mabel de Grey’s direction from her own 
designs, still remained the most vitally interesting 
exhibit in the Gallery. When the conditions under 
which it is produced are considered, it is impossible 
not to be impressed anew by the artistry that a 
clever designer has developed in her pupils. The 
Association still retains the sympathy of THE 
Strupio to a marked degree as one of the most 
important factors for practical artistic education 
among the classes not able to avail themselves of 
technical education at the various institutes and 
art schools of our large centres. 
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INLAID CUPBOARD 


By the death of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones the 
British School loses not 
only one of its greatest 
leaders, but also one of 
the ablest exponents of a 
class of art work which 
promises to become in 
the near future the chief 
occupation of all artists 
who aim at the highest 
flights. To Sir Edward’s 
influence must be ascribed 
not a little of the decora- 
tive development which 
has lately helped to purge 
our national art of many 
of its older faults and con- 
ventions. He has taught 
the younger painters of 
the present day that the 
real scope for the artist is 
to be found not in the 
imitative commonplaces, 
but in those expressions 
of zsthetic intellectuality 
which are dependent as 
much upon personal con- 
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DESIGNED BY THE HON. 
INLAID BY LEWIS FORD, 


MABEL DE GREY 
Pimlico Class 


viction as upon mere capa- 
city for representing faith- 
fully facts that are obvious. 
He has done more than 
any one else to demolish 
the idol of stolid realism, 
and has opened up the way 
for the many men who now 
believe that their best 
occupation is to be found 
in the closest study of the 
principles of decoration, 
It is by the sheer force of 
his example that this effect 
has been produced. An 
admirable draughtsman, a 
magnificent colourist, and 
a master of imaginative 
invention, he has proved 
beyond question what are 
the possibilities of decora- 
tive art, and by a succes- 
sion of splendid canvases 








CHILD’S SETTLE 


DESIGNED BY THE HON. MABEL DE GREY 
INLAID BY LEWIS FORD. Pimlico Class 
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DESIGNED BY THE HON. MABEL DE GREY 


INLAID BY WILLIAM BEER. 


Stepney Class 


DESIGNED BY 


and a vast series of exqui- 
site designs has provided 
a standard against which 
the work of coming men 
will be measured. His 
death is to many art- 
lovers an irreparable per- 
sonal loss, but happily his 
work remains to _per- 
manently influence our 
national art. 


IVERPOOL. — 

A lady’s glove- 

box in thin 

beaten cop- 

per, with 

lining of polished holly 

wood, designed and exe- 

cuted by H. Bloomfield 

Bare, is here reproduced. 

A quaint inscription runs 

around the four sides, and 

the top of the lid is orna- 

mented with a conven- 

tional treatment of ivy 

leaf and berries surround- 

ing a monogram of the 
owner's initials. 


The new building for 
the offices of the Liverpool 
School Board, as it ap- 


THE HON. MABEL DE GREY 


INLAID BY EDWARD FORD, Pimlico Class 
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proaches completion, gives 
promise of all-round success, 
and thereupon the architect, 
Mr. Charles Ernest Deacon, 
and his clients too, may 
well be congratulated. 
Beyond the very workable 
plan, well adapted to the 
site, both exterior and 
interior architectural 
features are designed with 
decided character and dis- 
tinction. The metal work, 
lead glazing, fittings and 
furniture are in such happy 
accord with the colour 
decoration of walls and ceilings, and all so well 
subordinated to the general design, that nothing 
appears to disturb the harmony of the whole effect. 
I hope to refer again to this work, with suitable 
illustrations from the building. 


In redecorating the interior of the Town Hall, 
the Municipal Council has decided to obtain de- 
signs for the colour scheme from Professor F. M. 
Simpson, Director of the School of Architecture 
and Applied Art at University College. This is 
a step in the right direction, for the haphazard 
treatment of some of Liverpool’s finest public 
buildings by the hands of the painting and deco- 
rating firms has not hitherto given entire satisfac- 
tion. 

General regret is expressed by the students at 
the decision of Mr. R. Anning Bell to retire from 
the direction of the Decorative Painting Studio at 
the above-mentioned school. His entire sympathy 
with the needs and aspirations of the students and 
his generous services to one and all have been fully 
appreciated by them. Mr. J. H. McNair, of 
Glasgow, is to succeed Mr. Anning Bell, and to 
take sole charge of the design work of the school 
(other than the architectural), and Mr. Herbert 
P. M. Jackson will be mainly responsible for the 
drawing and painting classes. 


The admirers of William Blake, poet-artist, will 
rejoice at the recent finding of over five hundred 
of his most characteristic drawings which had been 
stowed away and almost forgotten in a London 
house, but now come into the possession of Mr. 


Edward Howell, bookseller, Liverpool. These 
comprise the original designs to ‘“ Young’s Night 
Thoughts.” The author’s own copy of the text with 


GLOVE-BOX IN BEATEN COPPER 


BY H. BLOOMFIELD BARE 


autograph corrections, quarto, 1743, was inlaid 
and extended to atlas folio size in two volumes. 
Young’s publisher, Richard Edwards, of High 
Elms, commissioned Blake to make these designs, 
which surround the text to the full size of the 
pages and display the fullest variety of his imagina- 
tive genius. The work is said to have occupied 
Blake two years in its completion ; it has been ably 
criticised by Mr. F. J. Shields in “ Descriptive 
Notes of the Designs to ‘ Young’s Night Thoughts,’” 
incorporated in Gilchrist’s “Life of William 
Blake,” vol. ii. pages 289-307. The drawings, 
executed principally in brush outline and water- 
colour upon cartridge paper, have retained their 
freshness to a remarkable degree. H. B. B. 


IRMINGHAM.— The thirty-third spring 

exhibition of the Royal Birmingham 

Society of Artists, which was neither 

better nor worse than its immediate 
predecessors, contained some very 

interesting work. There was a time when the 
spring exhibitions were devoted almost entirely 
to water-colour drawings, but this is no longer 
the custom. The exhibition contained a certain 
number of pictures from last year’s London shows, 
and one or two “special features,” such as a small 
collection of works by the president of the society, 
Sir Edward Poynter, including Zhe Catapult; a 
brilliant series of paintings and studies by a young 
Dutch artist, P. de Josselin de Jong ; several can- 
vases by Jean G. Rosier; and a collection of 
somewhat indifferent miniatures. There was a very 
lovely drawing of a Chalk Pit by Mr. J. Aumonier, 
and among the local water-colour artists who stood 
out well to the front were Messrs. Gabriel Mitchell, 
Oliver Baker, and Fred Mercer. Other good work 
was exhibited by Messrs. Walter Langley, C. M. 
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Gere, Arthur J. Gaskin, J. V. Jelley, H. H. Sands, 
and J. E. Southall ; while several drawings of real 
promise were contributed by Mr. Arthur C. Short- 
house, another young and new local painter. 





At Messrs. H. Graves and Co.’s Gallery the 
members of the Art Circle have been holding 
another so-called “black-and-white” exhibition, 
chiefly sepia drawings. ‘This little collection was 
extremely attractive. Most of the younger Bir- 
mingham artists, mentioned above, are members 
of the society. Mr. Wainwright contributed a very 
beautiful study of a man, while Mr. Gabriel Mit- 
chell’s landscapes proved once more that he is the 
truest and most poetic painter of such subjects 
that we have in the city or surrounding districts. 
Mr. G. O. Owen, Mr. Sands, and Mr. Foster 
Newey were also well represented, and Mr. Arthur 
Shorthouse was a prominent and welcome exhi- 
bitor. 


LASGOW.—Two steps taken in the 
direction of the adornment of the 
public buildings of the city should 
not pass without brief notice here. 
The schemes for the mural decora- 

tion of the Banqueting Hall of the Municipal 
Buildings and the sculpture of the New Art Gal- 
leries, after being repeatedly deferred, have now 
both been brought to a definite issue. For the 
former work four Glasgow artists of more than local 
reputation have been employed, Messrs. Roche, 
Henry, Walton, and Lavery. It is understood that 
Mr. Henry takes the lunette over the platform, 
and each of the others one of the three large panels 
which are subdivided into three by pillars. Up to 
the time of writing the subjects have not been 
fixed upon, but they will doubtless have a bearing 
on local history. The municipal authorities are in 
this matter guided by Mr. W. Leiper, and the work 
will be under his supervision and control. Since 
it was announced in these columns that Mr. 
Frampton had been appointed the sculptor for the 
New Art Galleries, now being built in Kelvingrove 
Park, the question of the scope of the work and 
the expenditure has been under consideration. 
The committee recently recommended the adop- 
tion of a scheme substantially in agreement with 
the architects’ first report, its cost amounting to 
£14,243, leaving aside in the meantime a sum of 
£2800, which had been allowed for the eight 
seated figures crowning the angle pavilions. The 
Corporation having now approved, the result is 
that Mr. Frampton retains control of the whole, 
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and executes personally the large bronze group 
and the spandrils of the adjoining porch, facing the 
Kelvin and the University. The rest of the work, 
which will be modelled by the various sculptors 
from the architects’ designs, will be subject to Mr. 
Frampton’s correction and _ supervision. © Mr. 
Shannon undertakes the bronze terminal figures of 
the towers and the porch; and other Glasgow 
sculptors—viz., Messrs. Young, Shireffs, Vickers, 
Sherriff, McGilvray and Ferris, are associated in 
other parts of the work. That the Council of 
Seventy have, with unanimity, approved of a 
scheme of sculptural decoration that so largely adds 
to the cost of the building is a pleasing sign of the 
times, and one indication of the growing apprecia- 
tion of figure sculpture as an element which, within 
certain limits, tends to raise the status of an archi- 
tectural monument. The arrangement by which 
the whole ornamental work is placed under the 
master sculptor’s control is one on which the 
architects very rightly and wisely insisted, and all 
parties are to be congratulated on its confirmation. 





In and around these Art Galleries an Interna- 
tional Industrial Exhibition is to be held in 1gor1, 
and conditions of competition have been issued for 
the buildings which have to be added. About these 
conditions there has been a good deal of dissatis- 
faction ; but the committee have now appointed a 
jury of architects and experts, which removes at 
least one cause of criticism and abstention on the 
part of those best qualified to compete. There 
has also been some discussion as to the proposal 
to confine the art section of the exhibition to 
British art, thus excluding the works of foreign 
painters. 





The formation of a new Scottish Society of the 
Arts and Crafts, to which allusion was made in the 
March issue, may almost be regarded as a thing 
accomplished, in so far as the Council have now 
completed the list of the artists who are asked to 
join. W. j. A. 


ERLIN.—The Academy Exhibition is 
now open, and a long and exacting art 
gallery season has come to an end. 
For several months the fortnightly 
displays followed each other without 

interruption in the galleries of Schulte, Gurlitt and 
Keller and Reiner ; and now, looking back upon it 
all, it is no easy task to pick out the best work from 
amidst the abundance displayed. Unfortunately 
the word “ mediocrity” must be inscribed upon 
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most of the productions displayed, for it cannot 
be disputed that, on the whole, the average of 


merit was far below that of former years. It is 
specially noteworthy that even the exhibition of 
“The Eleven,” which usually contains some of the 
best work of the year, did not on this occasion 
come up to expectation. 


Here two artists once more stood out promi- 
nently among the rest— Max Liebermann and 
Walter Leistikow. 
at last received recognition from the Government 
(he has been appointed a member of the Royal 
Academy, and been granted the title of Professor), 
sent, together with his new creations, several of 
his earlier works. His Dutch studies—charmingly 
observed Cadinetstiicke — bear evidence of the 
powerful influence exercised upon him by the 
great masters of the seventeenth century, such as 
Van der Meer. The painting representing a 
labourer returning from his work is most impres- 
sive in its suggestion of utter weariness in the 
man’s attitude, and in the treatment of the sub- 
dued evening tints; while the broadly drawn 
portrait of Meunier in chalks is 
example of the artist’s later manner. 


Liebermann, whose genius has 


an excellent 


Among our landscape painters I know no one 
more worthy of regard as a true exponent of 
Nature than Walter Leistikow. With rare subtlety 
he discovers instinctively and at once beauties 
hidden from the common eye, and with truest 
artistic feeling incorporates them in his canvases, 
after having simplified what his eye has seen, and 
reduced it, so to speak, to logical and intelligible 
proportions. Many of his landscapes may be 
described as “symbolical.” His motifs he genc- 
rally finds in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Berlin, among the lakes of the Havel, fringed with 
stately fir-trees. This is the scenery which, with 
the genuine artist’s perception, he loves beyond all 
other, from having known it long and intimately. 
It is gratifying to see the Berlin National Gallery 
has acquired Leistikow’s picture of a forest lake at 
evening, and that other of his works have been 
purchased for the Museums of Magdeburg and 
Crefeld. 


Professor Hugo Vogel, an artist who for years 
past has been a resident of Berlin, and has gained 
distinction by virtue of several decorative achieve- 
ments, has recently displayed his cartoons for 


the frescoes intended to embellish the walls in 


the Great Hall of the Provincial Diet of Merse- 
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burg. ‘The painter has based his scheme on the 
sound idea that monumental work such as this, 
if it is to produce a truly decorative effect, must 
be in closest conformity with the surrounding 
architecture, and that the several parts of the 
whole work must harmonise both as regards 
colouring and arrangement. Thus Professor 
Vogel has been most happily inspired in connect- 
ing, by a common horizon, the paintings which 
are to adorn one side of the wall, thus conveying 
the appearance of continuity, as though the various 
events depicted had been enacted on one and the 
same scene. 


The Dresden and Munich art societies, known 
as the “ Ring” and the “ Dachauer” respectively, 
have been well represented in our exhibitions. In 
Dresden at the moment modern tendencies are 
uppermost, a certain fancifulness and unreality 
taking the place of older styles, diametrically 
opposed to these later manifestations, many of 
which, however, show no slight ability. On the 
other hand, from Munich, which by general con- 
sent ranks par excellence as the Art City of Ger- 
many, we welcome much genuine, honest work, 
unspoiled by excessive mannerism. ‘These can- 
vases show clearly enough how vastly superior is 
the art work of Munich to that which is being 
produced—lI had nearly written manufactured—in 
Berlin ! 


In the department of applied art were seen some 
extremely beautiful embroideries by Princess Can- 
tacuzene of Munich ; while in Herr Hirschwald’s 
“ Hohenzollern” Gallery were exhibited some 
excellent specimens of hammered bronze work, 
simple but charming in shape; mostly designed as 
flower-pot stands. They are the work of G. 
Wilhelm, of Munich. 


At the present time a large exhibition of modern 
pottery is on view in the Kunstgewerbe Museum, 
conveying a very good idea of what is being done 
nowadays in this branch of art. 


Herren Keller and Reiner are exhibiting an 
admirable series of drawings by the late Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, whose work has never yet been seen 
so fully in Berlin. Hollyer’s beautiful reproduc- 
tions of the much-regretted master’s pictures form 
an interesting adjunct to the originals. 

' G. G. 
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ARIS.—The Decorative Art Section at 
the Exhibition of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux Arts (formerly known as the 
Salon of the Champ de Mars) fur- 
nishes unhappily but little that is novel 

this year. Altogether the display is mediocre, and 
it is no easy matter to find any work of real 
interest. 


The Décoration de Salle-a-manger, by M. Jean 
Baffier, while deserving of consideration as a sincere 
and an important artistic effort, is nevertheless, in 
all candour, a lamentable mistake. It is quite 
unnecessary to employ so many symbols in the 
making of a mantelpiece and the decoration of a 
dining-room. The work, it would 
appear, is designed in glorification 
of the Celtic tradition; M. Baffier 
devoting a whole page in the cata- 
logue to explain his intentions, which 
clearly proves that, had he not under- 
lined them, we should never have 
succeeded in discovering them for 
ourselves. It is distressing to see an 
artist of such merit go astray in this 
way. His pewter work, on the other 
hand, is far superior, despite a certain 
heaviness which somewhat spoils the 
effect. 


M. Carabin is an artist no whit less 
conscientious and estimable than M. 
Baffier ; but with regard to his Fon- 
taine-lavabo, I can only repeat what I 
said a year or two ago about his 
furniture. The new work, like the 
old, is to my eyes absolutely devoid 
of taste, and lacking in everything 
that is essential in decorative work, 
both in idea and in execution. 





The most noticeable work is to be 
found among the pottery, but even 
here we are struck by nothing par- 
ticularly fresh. Still, one feels a 
sensation of true artistic delight at 
seeing once more the lovely forms, 
the charming colours, and the rich 
material of M. A. Delaherche’s 
stoneware. After him come MM. 


Dammouse, Dalpayrat, and Lesbros, FIRE-SCREEN 
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who contribute some interesting and uncommon 
work ; while M. Hans Lerche’s bowls are also 
worthy of remark. 


M. Emile Gallé makes an imposing display of 
vases in marqueterie, and of glass figured and plain. 
His work shows plenty of imagination; but it 
cannot vie with the profuse and wonderful exhibit 
of M. Louis C. Tiffany, nor yet console us for the 
absence of M. Karl Koepping. 





In the department of ornamental leather work, 
bindings, &c., the exhibits by Mme. Thaulow, 
wife of the well-known Norwegian landscapist, 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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THE ZOLA MEDAL 


demand attention; as do 
those of MM. Marius- 
Michel, Camille Martin, 
René Wiener, and Victor 
Prouvé. ‘The bindings by 
these artists, although as a 
rule somewhat unpractical 
and inappropriate, reveal 
nevertheless great technical 
skill, and at times extreme 
delicacy of treatment. 





Nor must I omit to men- 
tion the parchments—farche- 
mins églomisés—by M. Pierre 
Roche,who also sends several 
very effective statuettes in 
glazed earthenware. 





M. H. Nock’s exhibits— 
jewellery work, f/aguettes, 
brooches, rings, and mount- 
ings for stoneware vases— 
are full of originality and 
freshness of treatment ; but, 
having seen them, it were 
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REVERSE OF THE ZOLA MEDAL 


well to avoid the show-cases 
of M. Lalique, of whose 
exhibit at the Salon de la 
Société des Artistes Frangais 
I shall have something to 
say presently. For, com- 
pared with these latter, M. 
Nock’s display seems of but 
slight interest. 





I am astonished that an 
artist of ability like M. 
Constantin Meunier should 
permit his works to be re- 
produced by manufacturers 
in stoneware. This mate- 
rial is employed nowadays 
for every sort of purpose, 
often in the most inadmis- 
sible forms. A statue in- 
tended for bronze or marble 
should under no pretext be 
executed in grés. This is 
an elementary principle of 
decorative art, but one 
which in France at the 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


present moment every one seems to delight in 
outraging. However, I have no space to insist on 
this now. 


Other exhibits calling for notice are the enamels 
of M. Hirtz, the jewels and goldsmith’s work of 
M. A. Jacquin and M. Gurschner, the c/ofsonné work 
of Mr. Heaton, the tapestries of M. Ranson, and 
especially the two carpets made by the “ Art 
Nouveau” from the designs of Mr. Brangwyn. 
These beautiful pieces of decorative work, fine in 
ornamental conception, in colour, and in material, 
are among the very best things in the Salon. 


Yet another notable exhibit, one of the best in 
the Decorative Art section, is that of M. Bonvallet, 
who shows a handsomely decorated poppy-screen— 
paravent aux coguelicots—and a fire-screen adorned 
with fluttering butterflies. In both, especially in 
the butterfly screen, the design is most ingeniously 
adapted to the demands of the material and the 
process, the results being most happy and truly 
decorative in the best sense. 

M. Félix Aubert displays some new experiments 
in polychrome laces, in wall-papers (some of which 
were reproduced in the March number of THE 
Stupi0), stencilled friezes, embroideries, and mural 
decoration for bathrooms in enamelled porcelain, 
the latter executed in collaboration with M. Alex- 
andre Charpentier. This work was described 
recently in THe Srupio, with a reproduction in 
colours, therefore I need say no more on the sub- 
ject now. 

The architectural department, which might 
strictly be merged in the “ Section des objets d’art,” 
contains several works deserving attention. 


The exhibits of M. Benouville show a rare and 
sensible novelty of style commanding instant 
appreciation. He is evidently on the right road, 
and despite a tendency towards the Gothic—a style, 
moreover, which is most adaptable to modern 
requirements—his architectural work is full of 
genuine originality. 


Even more “personal” still are M. Charles 
Plumet’s exhibits. ‘The plan of the house he has 
just constructed—No. 36, Rue de Tocqueville— 
displays his excellent and thoroughly modern prin- 
ciples, which are well known to the readers of THE 
Strupio. The drawing-room furniture in dois de 


padouck, comprising mantelpiece, bookcase, table, 


guéridon, sofas, chairs, and arm-chairs, which he 
exhibits in collaboration with M. Tony Selmer- 
sheim, is admirable alike in scheme and in execu- 
tion. 


M. Tony Selmersheim himself shows us nothing 
but what we have already seen at the “ Exposition 
des Six” in the Rue Caumartin. Among his work 
I notice once more the bronze lamp and candle- 
sticks which pleased me so much when they were 
first exhibited, and I can see no reason to unsay a 
single word of the praise I felt bound to bestow 
on them last March. 


The porcelain panels by M. Simas, executed *t 
the manufactory of Sarreguemines, are full of 
bright decorative fancy, especially the “ bicycle 
frieze,” and the ornamental work on the panel in 
the dining-room. I must deal with M. Simas and his 
work at greater length on some future occasion, for 
he is a decorator of rare ability. 


M. Alexandre Charpentier exhibits in the sculp- 
ture section the medal presented to Emile Zola in 
testimony of his courageous attitude in the Dreyfus 
trial. It isa little work of the highest class, dis- 
playing the well-known sculptor’s abilities to per- 
fection. The features of the great novelist have 
never been better reproduced. The face is wonder- 
fully expressive, and full of truth and life. 


M. Saint-Gaudens sends a large number of 
exhibits to the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, 
among them a large bronze medallion (reproduced 
on page 139) of Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
work does honour alike to the artist and to the 
brilliant writer untimely snatched from the midst 
of English literature. ; 





[Owing to great pressure upon our space we are 
compelled to hold over until next month several 
important reviews of books, as well as the 
second series of Japanese Flower Arrange- 
ments |. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGN FOR A Mosaic FRIKzE. 
(A XV.) 
Tue awards in this competition are unavoidably 


postponed until next month. 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP. B XVII.) 


ILLUSTRATION ror ‘‘ IVANHOE.” 
(B XVII.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Anonymous (Edwin Noble, 65 St. Dunstan’s Road, 
West Kensington). 

The Srconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Atle 
(Sunderland Rollinson, 12 Princess Street, Scar- 
borough). 

Honourable mention is given to Comus (Henry 
C. Wilkie) and Crow (Frank T. Wright). 

STUDY OF THE BUDDING BRANCH OF A TREE 

OR SHRUB. 
(C XIV.) 

The First Prizz (One guinea) is awarded to 
Accessit (Alfred Wildsmith, 12 Finsbury Street, 
Leeds). 

The Sreconp Prize (Half-a-guinea) to Lino 
(Clifford J. Buse, Chandos Road, Staines). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Canute (Eveline A. Brauer, St. John’s Road, Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire) ; Frenchy (Jacques Houry, Hazel- 
dene, Manor Road, Bishopston, Bristol); af 
(David C. Veazey, 10 Brewer Street, Woolwich) ; 
Katti (Miss Leese, 3 Lord Street West, Southport, 
Lancs.) ; Laburnum (Walter Cristall, Bronté Cot- 
tage, Lower Heath, Hampstead) ; May Morning 
(John Henry Hipsley, Woodland Road, Northfield 
Road, Birmingham) ; Zimder Doodle (A. C. Far- 
row, 130 Hawkesly Road, Stoke Newington, N.) ; 
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the above are illustrated ; Celt (Frank A. Richards) ; 
Claud (C. Cooper); Atheling (Edgar Hearne) ; 
Dorothy (Constance M. Christie) ; Dunira (Miss 
Lamb) ; Daisy (Margaret M. Dutton) ; Znilength- 
hut (Elsie W. Neve) ; EZvelaw (Muriel A. Curle) ; 
Jo (H. Georgina Wainewright) ; Jonquil (Beatrice 
Boothby); Max (Reby Veronica Waddington) ; 
Madeline (Madeline Lewis); Pippin (Emest E. 
Briscoe) ; Zheseus (W. L. Brown); and Whitelock 
(W. K. Blacklock). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
An ARTISTIC GARDEN. 


(D VIII.) 


In awarding the following prizes the excellence 
of the photograph has been considered of the first 
importance. Some views of very charming gardens 
have been received which are not altogether 
satisfactory as photographs. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Bather (Walter Rossiter, 9 Elm Place, Bath). 

The Seconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Maud 
(W. J. Anderson, 1 Marlborough Gardens, Cath- 
cart, Glasgow). 

Honourable mention is given to Me/ancholia (Miss 
C. H. Gunner, Holm Oak, Bishops Waltham) ; ¢he 
above are illustrated ; A. E JI. (Ivan Hartvigson) ; 
Little Tats (Mrs. D. Broughton) ; Mignon (Capi- 
taine Charles); and Zefna/ (George M. Griffiths). 
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Study of the Budding Branch of a Tree or Shrub (Comp. C XIV.) 


HON. MENTION 
‘TIMBER DOODLE ” 








HON. MENTION 
*“MAY MORNING ” 
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HE LAY «IGURE. 


“A Man made a startling suggestion 

lately,” said the Lay Figure. “It 

was that Rodin should be asked to 
execute a great national statue of Gladstone. The 
project took away one’s breath at first, but after- 
wards became fascinating.” 

“T should not like to see a memorial to a great 
Englishman entrusted to a Frenchman,” said an 
ecclesiastical architect. 

“Why not,” the Man with a Clay Pipe broke 
in, “if he happened to be the best man? You 
could find precedents without number—from Tor- 
rigiano, who designed Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster, to Roubilliac’s Shakespeare. I do not 
say that doth these represent the best of their artists’ 
time. But there are hundreds of others—indeed, 
to draw up a list of foreign artists to whom our 
national cathedrals owe a great part of their beauty 
would be enough to prove that even British Gothic 
has called in foreign aid.” 

“ Besides,” a Plein-air Man continued, “look 
what we all owe to France, directly—for the prac- 
tically gratuitous tuition of her art-schools, open to 
us as to all the world, and for her generous hospi- 
tality to British art at the Paris Salons ; and, if less 
obviously, still most important of all, to her sym- 
pathetic intelligence that has fought many a battle in 
the cause of art, and kept ideals and attempted ex- 
periments when Great Britain was passing through 
periods of torpid satisfaction with mediocrity.” 

“ But would the French nation permit an English- 
man to execute a similar work?” said the Journalist. 
“1 think not.” 

“Tf it be so, that surely is insufficient argu- 
ment,” said the Lay Figure. ‘The inhospitality 
shown by our own Academy to foreign artists (who 
said Harpignies ?) is sufficient to balance the bias 
of patriotism against art. What my friend explained 
in discussing the scheme was that the peculiar 
genius of Rodin might create some vivid masterpiece 
which would set up not a Madame Tussaud-like 
imitation of the man as he appeared, but a marvellous 
interpretation of the enormous personality that 
made him the hero of millions of Britons. It is not 
the worthy country gentleman, not even the Parlia- 
mentary debater, we might look to see at Rodin’s 
hands, but the ‘daimon’ of Gladstone—the con- 
trolling spirit, such as one sees in the vision of 
Balzac, which Rodin has fixed for the world’s 
delight—a realisation in marble of something we 
had thought too subtle for expression in words, a 
music, with all the flexibility of utterance.” 

“That sounds very alluring,” said the Journalist 
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calmly ; “but let us imagine Rodin cared for the idea 
and created a new masterpiece. Think of its recep- 
tion by the average member of Parliament, the heads 
of political organisations, and the rank and file of 
Gladstonians. No, it is a dream, a hazy dream.” 

“Possibly,” the Lay Figure replied ; “ but it is a 
dream worth dreaming. What if it did astound and 
annoy the great public?—think of the help it would 
be to the younger British sculptors, who have 
already done so much in the face of the apathy of 
most people. We have, no doubt, several British 
sculptors who would design irreproachably artistic 
monuments, but not one, so far, who has thrown 
aside precedent and dared to attempt to realise a 
new form of expression in marble.” 

“A nation that could tolerate Covent Garden 
scenery for a Wagner festival would tolerate any- 
thing except art,” said the Decadent Poet. “The 
crude colouring, the hideously repellant setting of 
the Vieblung’s Ring, given in the height of the 
season to houses paid for in advance at heightened 
prices, show how patient even cultured Britons are 
and how absolutely indifferent are the monied 
classes. Why, as a spectacle, Der Wadkiire, given 
by the Carl Rosa Company when mere tenants for 
a month of a smaller theatre, was infinitely above 
the much-boomed Ring cycle.” 

“*T fear,” said the A‘sthetic Designer, “ we are too 
busy about applied art in domestic appointments 
to remember that Art in its public manifestations 
should interest us still more vitally. We ought to 
uphold ‘ ideal ’ sculpture, and also start a crusade for 
the better mounting of opera and the higher form of 
drama. The State has done little for the applied 
arts, yet artists and craftsmen have brought about a 
renaissance ; cannot we spare some of our energy and 
time, perhaps even money as well, upon a mighty 
effort to lift the sister art of music out of its evil 
company? Imagine what the cycle, ‘staged’ by 
William Morris, might have been ; or Lohengrin 
as Sir Edward Burne-Jones would have dressed 
and grouped it, or Zannhauser mounted by Mr. 
Walter Crane.” 

“Please don’t set up so many impossible ideals,” 
said the Journalist: “they are all impracticable. 
You are a dreamer.” 

“Ves,” said the Lay Figure, “‘ and, as Carlyle 
said, the skins of the nobles who scoffed at the 
dreamer Rousseau, not many months after were 
tanned to bind his books. Dreamers still initiate 
practical reforms. Ideal sculpture for public 
monuments and artistic presentation of opera are 
both dreams to-day, yet they may become facts in 
the next century.” Tue Lay FIGurRE, 
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HE WORK OF JAMES CLARK. 
BY A. L. BALDRY. 


THERE is nothing which can be called 

sensational in the manner of .Mr. James 

Clark’s artistic development. Nothing in the way 
of quaint eccentricity, or of astonishing departure 
from the accepted habits of his profession, can be 
set down to his account. He has attached himself 
to no band of free-lances, and has exhausted none 
of his energies in demonstrating his fitness to lead 
an assault upon the recognised authorities of the 
art world. His reputation has been made, in what 
is just now considered a rather commonplace 
fashion, by continued and consistent hard work, 
and by steady attention to the business of his life. 
Perhaps, for this very reason, his position is the 
more unique. Devotion to art for art’s sake is 
always comparatively rare, and few men have the 
courage to shape their own professional destinies 
without reference to the passing fancies by which 
their contemporaries are beguiled. The inclina- 
tion to join a particular brotherhood of workers, 
and to establish a kind of common stock of zsthetic 
conviction upon which all the members of the 
coterie draw impartially, seems to many minds to 
be irresistible. They bind themselves apparently 
by a vow to observe certain rules and to respect 
definite regulations ; and by doing so they destroy 
all chance of proving themselves to be possessed 
of true individuality. It is because Mr. Clark has 

XIV. No. 65.—AvucusT, 1898. 


FROM A PAINTING BY JAMES CLARK 


never limited his range in this way that he ranks 
among the soundest and most sincere of our younger 
painters ; as an artist who has the courage of his 
own opinions, and the discretion to prefer plain 
speaking to shibboleths full of mysterious and often 
incomprehensible significance. It may be that his 
independence has lost him a following among the 
lovers of sensational eccentricity, but it has certainly 
added to the modern school an original and attrac- 
tive personality worthy of the respect of every one 
who values technical honesty and esthetic intelli- 
gence. 

His student life was marked by the same fixity 
of purpose which has characterised his later career. 
The foundations of his experience were laid at West 
Hartlepool by a period of study in the local school 
of art, and by four years’ work in an architect’s 
office ; but his real education as an artist began in 
1877, when, as a lad of nineteen, he left the country 
to commence a three years’ course at the South 
Kensington School. For two out of these three 
years he was a member of the training class there, 
and occupied himself with the subjects required in 
the examinations for the art master’s certificates. 
At this time he gave a great deal of attention to 
the study of decoration, making many drawings 
from examples in the Museum, and gaining finally 
so thorough an acquaintance with this branch of 
art practice that not only was he awarded a gold 
medal for his knowledge of historic ornament, 
but he was also selected to execute ninety 
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illustrations for the series of books of drawing 
copies which were being issued under the super- 
vision of Sir E. J. Poynter, then principal of the 
school. 

These South Kensington experiences ended in 
1880, when Mr. Clark, feeling the need for wider 
opportunities, betook himself to Paris, where for 
another three years he worked, first in the atelier of 
M. Bonnat, and afterwards in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, under M. Géréme. On his return to England 
he spent a short time at West Hartlepool portrait- 
painting, but finally settled in London, resolved to 
carry out his artistic destiny in the fashion that 
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FROM A PAINTING BY JAMES CLARK 
(By permission of Colonel ]/. H. Wilkinson) 


Clark 


suited him best. After a while he renewed his con- 
nection with South Kensington, not as a student, 
but in the capacity of an examiner for the Science 
and Art Department, a post for which his acquaint- 
ance with the methods of the Government schools 
and his careful study of Continental practices fitted 
him most thoroughly. 

It was, however, while he was still a student in 
Paris that he felt first the influence which has 
since strongly directed his own production in art. 
In 1881 he painted a picture of Hagar and Ishmael, 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and a 
couple of years later he produced another Biblical 
subject — David. His 
choice of these motives 
from sacred history was 
not so much determined 
by the idea that in them 
he would find the most 
appropriate field for labour 
as by the opportunities 
which they afforded him 
for painting the nude 
figure; but his success 
with these preliminary 
efforts induced him to 
attempt a third composi- 
tion of the same class. 
While at work on this— 
The Magnificat—the con- 
viction was forced upon 
him that something more 
than a merely abstract 
suggestion of the Eastern 
character and atmosphere 
was necessary to make the 
symbolism of the Biblical 
picture acceptable to the 
modern public that craves 
for realism and direct 
statement of fact. He 
saw that there were many 
considerations of history, 
archeology, and _ topo- 
graphy that the artist 
would have to take into 
account, and that to paint 
these Eastern motives 
vividly enough to satisfy 
the present-day demand 
he would have to make 
himself thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with the aspect 
of the country in which 
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“THE FOUNTAIN” 
FROM A PAINTING 
BY JAMES CLARK 














James 


the scenes of his pictorial dramas were to be 
laid. 

So, in quest of the knowledge he required, he 
betook himself to Jerusalem in August 1886, and 
found himself at once fascinated by the character- 
istic features of the place. The wealth of material 
available for the illustrator of Biblical subjects 
struck him most forcibly, and the richness of the 
colour and the vigour of the light and shade effects 
which resulted from the local atmospheric condi- 
tions vividly appealed to his artistic sense. The 
East, as he saw it, was emphatically a centre of 
technical inspiration, suggesting infinite pictorial 
possibilities, and the more closely he studied and 
observed its character the more deeply was he in- 
fluenced by its charm. During his stay in Jeru- 
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salem he painted a picture—Mary and Martha—_ 
which was shown at the Academy on his return to 

England, and then followed a series of subjects of 

the same type— Zhe Lost Piece of Silver, Rachel and 

Leah, A Nazarene Mother, Rebekah at the Well, 

The Widow’s Mite, and others—in which his in- 

timacy with the various aspects of Palestine was 

convincingly revealed. 

Ten years later he paid a second and longer visit 
to the East. On the first occasion he had gone to 
satisfy himself, to make sure of facts about which 
he was in doubt ; but his second stay was made to 
collect material for the illustration of an important 
edition of the Bible which has not as yet been 
issued. This commission was a gratifying acknow- 
ledgment of his authoritative position among the 
Eastern specialists, a testi- 
mony to the thoroughness 
with which he had studied 
and mastered the details 
by which the point of 
Biblical pictures needs 
to be enforced. Wisely 
enough he set himself to 
examine the inner life of 
the people who have pre- 
served, even to the present 
day, the primitive habits 
and customs which dis- 
tinguished the Jewish race 
two thousand years ago. 
He made himself at home 
in Bedouin tents, he mixed 
with the country folk, and 
was present at many a 
council of grave and rever- 
end elders; he wandered 
about the district which 
lies between Damascus on 
the east and Cairo on the 
west, sketching in many 
places on the banks of the 
Jordan, on the shores of 
the Dead Sea, and in the 
fertile hills beyond the 
river, which extend to the 
great desert that divides 
Palestine from the Eu- 
phrates Valley. He became 
equally familiar with the 
bazaars of Damascus and 
the streets of Jerusalem, 
with the mountains of 
Lebanon and the rocky 
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James Clark 


coast of the Mediterranean district of Palestine ; 
and he made himself more fully acquainted than, 
perhaps, any other artist of our times with the 
essential and inherent picturesqueness of a part 
of the world that is full of the most intimate 
associations with modern thought. 

The effect upon his art produced by this absorp- 
tion of the spirit of the East has been extremely 
perceptible. It is seen not merely in his choice 
of subject, but as well in such technical details as 
his use of chromatic arrangement and manage- 
ment of oppositions of light and shade. The 
force of colour and vigour of statement of tone- 
relations, which are never absent from his pictures, 
are the direct outcome of study in a country where 
an almost tropical sun lights up the landscape. 
Everything is rich, glowing, and powerful, strong 
in contrasts and yet luminous and full of subtlety. 
He has learned how to use vivid hues, and yet 
how to combine them so as to avoid all hint 
of garishness or discordance. Beyond doubt he 
owes not a little of his technical discretion to the 
formality of his earlier training. By his experience 
as an architectural draughtsman, and the exhaus- 
tive attention given to the principles of historic 
ornament during his student days at South Ken- 
sington, he laid the foundation of the accurate 
feeling for decoration which has now become to 
It may 


him both an assistance and a safeguard. 
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be, too, that his opportunities as an examiner to 
hear the latest word in decorative effort, and to 
realise year by year what are the steps which the 
younger men are making in their progress towards 
proficiency in design, have been to him of real 
value. At all events, there is in his more recent 
pictures evidence that in him is maturing a deco- 
rative capacity of a rather unusual type. There 
is a very marked contrast between such a picture as 
The Heir, with its definitely Eastern characteristics, 
which was exhibited in 1894, and the two can- 
vases, The Fountain and The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, which he has shown during the past twelve 
months. In these last works the subordination of 
realism to design is very clearly marked. They 
have all the vigour and ripe fulness of colour 
which contact with the East gave him, and they 
have the imaginative quality which his association 
with the mental attributes of a people not hardened 
and narrowed by the formalities of Western civili- 
sation implanted in his nature. But they have 
as well a masterly grasp of those points in the 
placing of the facts of the picture of which the 
consideration is all important to the worker who 
wishes to make his imaginings persuasive to the 
better type of art lovers. Without this quality of 
design, executive skill, archeological knowledge, 
and intimacy with the details of those phases of 
life chosen for illustration would go for little 
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enough. An artist who wishes to rank among 
the best of his school must be an all-round man, 
and there must be no doubt about the complete- 
ness of his capacity. That Mr. Clark should be 
able to show so convincingly his understanding of 
the greatest essentials of zsthetic mastery is the 
surest testimony to the justice of the ascription 
which assigns him a place that could be fairly 
claimed by very few of his contemporaries. 
Although to most people he is best known as a 
specialist in Eastern subjects, there is another side 
of his art which, though perhaps more common- 
place, has gained him a considerable degree of 
attention. As a painter of domestic subjects he 
has shown a delightful capacity for the realisation 
of homely scenes ; and especially in his treatment 
of child-life he has been both sensitive and 
admirably observant. In many of his Eastern 
pictures children are prominent, and they are 
always true in character and manner. But in a 
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picture, Zud Zime, which was at the Academy in 
1896, he found a modern life motive, in which 
this grasp of childish graces could be displayed in 
a fashion quite fascinating. His handling of the 
subject is worthy of all praise, and it is the more 
deserving of attention because it marks what is 
to some extent a departure from his accustomed 
direction. He has not painted many canvases of 
this class, but those he has have always been 
interesting by their avoidance of mere prettiness 
and their excellent technical quality. As a por- 
trait painter, too, he has shown more than 
ordinary skill, combining robustness of brush- 
work with a dignified simplicity of arrangement, 
and imparting to his sitters just the right touch 
of distinction. In many branches of painting, 
indeed, he has developed a remarkable degree 
of efficiency ; and he has made it quite clear that 
his preference for one particular phase of expres- 
sion has neither blinded him to the beauties of 
other types nor has. led 
him to ignore the wider 
possibilities of his profes- 
sion. - It is this breadth 
of mind that makes his 
influence so _ valuable. 
Educationally he is a 
power that has to be 
reckoned with, and we 
may account it fortunate 
that he should have had 
the opportunity, by his 
connection’ with the 
Science and Art Depart- 
ment, of aiding to control 
the tendencies of our 
national art teaching. The 
strong decorative feeling 
displayed in his later works 
is quite in accord with the 
trend of zsthetic effort in 
the present and his plain 
conviction about the value 
of thoughtful design is well 
calculated to affect ad- 
vantageously the younger 
artists who come under 
his supervision. He has 
thoroughly studied the 
facts of his practice and 
has the intelligence to see 
possibilities which lie be- 
yond mere executive pro- 
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STUDY FOR “BLIND BARTIMEUS” 
BY JAMES CLARK 























ELTIC SCULPTURE. BY 
J. ROMILLY ALLEN, FS.A. 


ANCIENT buildings and monuments 

often share with prophets the mis- 

fortune of receiving the least possible amount 
of honour in their own country. Pausanias 
plaintively remarks of his own countrymen, “The 
Greeks are great hands at admiring things abroad 
in preference to those at home; thus eminent 
writers have seen fit to describe minutely the 
Pyramids of Egypt while they have not a word to 


say of the Treasury of Minyas and the Walls of: 


Tiryns, though these are not a whit less wonder- 
ful.” As an instance of the truth of this nearer 
home, I was not long ago talking to an artist friend 
about the beautiful littke Norman church at Adel, 
near Leeds, and he said, “ Yes, it is quite an 
architectural gem, and if it was in Italy all the 
guide-books would ‘enthuse’ over it and tourists 
would go miles out of their way to see it, but 
being in England probably nobody except a few 
local antiquaries are aware of its existence.” 
This observation applies with equal force to the 
sculptured monuments of the pre-Norman period, 
which are even less appreciated than the speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical art in the Romanesque 
and Gothic styles. What makes it all the more 
extraordinary is that, although the medizval 
remains of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
on the Continent are more numerous and in- 
dividually finer than anything to be found in 
Great Britain, there is no country in Europe 
which possesses such a splendid series of early 
Christian sculptured monuments as our own, 
dating from, say, A.D. 700 to 1000. During 
these three centuries, when the art of the stone- 
carver was almost extinct in other parts of 
Europe, it was in so flourishing a condition here 
that our Celtic and Anglo-Saxon ancestors seem 
to have experienced but little difficulty in repro- 
ducing in stone the decorative effects of the 
illuminated MSS. of the same period. It is 
perhaps not over-stating the case to say that, 
when the history of European sculpture comes 
to be written, practically the whole of the mate- 
rials for the period between A.D. 700 to 1000 
will have to be collected in Great Britain. 

It would be thought that a nation which 
possesses such an unique series of art treasures, 
as these early Christian monuments undoubtedly 
are, would take some care to preserve them 
from injury and make them available for pur- 
poses of study; but it is a melancholy fact 


Celtic Sculpture 


that a large proportion of the stones are being 
rapidly destroyed by exposure to the weather, 
and none of our own museums consider it worth 
while getting casts or photographs made of the 
whole of them. If these crosses had the good 
fortune to be buried beneath the sands of Egypt 
or concealed in the depths of the tropical forests 
of Central America, we should have long ago 
sent out expeditions to bring them over here and 
set them out in the chief place of honour in 
our museums. Being, however, so near home, it 
is difficult to excite much interest in them, It is 
a curious fact, also, that although the value of the 
early Saxon and Irish MSS. and metal work is 
fully recognised, as shown by the large prices they 
fetch when sold, the sculptured stonework of the 
same date is comparatively neglected. From an 
artistic or an archzological point of view a piece 
of decoration is equally useful for purposes of 
study whether it is drawn on vellum, executed in 
metal, or carved on stone. 
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FIG. I.—INSCRIBED STONE WITH ORNAMENTAL CROSS 


AT REASK, CO. KERRY 
(From a@ drawing by the late G. V. du Noyen) 
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In order to gain a complete insight into the 
mysteries of Celtic art it is quite as important to 
examine all the decorated monuments as the metal 
work and the illuminated MSS. The number of 
existing specimens of early Irish metal work and 
MSS. is very small compared with that of the 
monuments. At the same time the former are easy 
of access because they are nearly all in museums 
or libraries in large towns; whilst the latter are 
scattered all over the country, often in the most 
remote places far away from any railway station, 
which is perhaps one reason why they are so little 
known. 

To give some idea of how numerous the Christian 
sculptured stones of the pre-Norman period are 
in Great Britain, it may be mentioned that examples 
are known to exist in about 300 localities in 
England, 50 in Wales, 20 in the Isle of Man, 
250 in Scotland, and 60 in Ireland ; making a 
total of 680 in all. In many of these localities 
there are several stones, so that the number of 
monuments is even greater still than the number 
of localities. A large proportion of these have 
been brought to light in the course of recent 
church restorations, and others have become known 
to archeologists for the first time in consequence 


3. 2.—THE ‘‘GURMARC ” 
PEN ARTHUR, 
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of new districts being opened up by the extension 
of railways. The Norman builders appear to have 
had the utmost contempt for anything Saxon or 
Celtic, and they did not hesitate to smash up the 
most beautiful crosses erected by their predecessors 
and use the fragments as wall-stones. An interest- 
ing instance of this is to be seen in the twelfth- 
century west wall of St. Andrew’s Cathedral in 
Scotland, the foundation course of which is com- 
posed almost entirely of cross-shafts taken from 
the old Culdee burial-ground close by. Fortunately 
the medizeval builders did not think it worth while 
to deface the sculpture on the monuments they 
broke up, and in this way many of these priceless 
relics have been preserved until their existence 
was made known in the course of works of restora- 
tion or rebuilding during the last fifty years. 

The peculiar style of art with which the 
Christian monuments of the pre-Norman period 
in Great Britain are decorated has been called 
Irish, because some of the best known and finest 
examples of metal work, illuminated MSS., and 
crosses in this style were produced in Ireland. 
But as monuments exhibiting the same style of 
decoration, with certain local modifications, are 
found also in Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, and the 


STONE AND TWO OTHER STONES WITH ORNAMENTAL CIRCULAR CROSSES, FROM 
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FIG. 3.—UPRIGHT CROSS SLAB AT ST. MADOES, 
PERTHSHIRE 
(From a photograph by the late T. Magnus Jackson, Esq.) 


Isle of Man, it will be preferable to apply the term 
Celtic to it, so as to include those parts of Great 
Britain where the inhabitants are still mainly of 
Celtic origin. The Christianising of Northumbria 
by Celtic missionaries from Iona, who settled at 
Lindisfarne in A.D. 635, spread the Celtic style 
throughout the North of England, and in the 
South of England it became so blended with the 
Saxon style that there is hardly any part of Great 
Britain where Celtic influence has not made itself 
more or less felt. Recent discoveries show that it 
is really quite impossible to draw any distinct line 
of demarcation between the art of the Celtic and 
of the Anglo-Saxon Christian monuments. We 
prefer to call the style Celtic rather than Hiberno- 
Saxon, because the Celtic element in it is always 


the predominant one. The Celticism is strongest 
in Ireland, Scotland, and the North of England, 
and weakest in the South. 

Let us now endeavour to trace the origin of 
Christian sculpture in Great Britain. With the 

7 exception of the comparatively rude attempts at 
spiral decoration on the slabs used in the con- 
struction of the great chambered tumulus at 
Newgrange, Co. Meath, we possess hardly any 
indications that the art of stone-carving was 
practised by the Pagan Celt. The Newgrange 
sculptures are probably of the Bronze Age ; but 
even at a later period, when the use of iron was 
known, and the Celts were expert metal-workers, 
wood-carvers, and art-potters (as shown by the 
recent discoveries at the Glastonbury marsh 
village), there is no evidence, as far as the 
existing remains go, of sculpture in stone having 
been practised. 

It seems most reasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that the art of sculpture in stone was not 
practised by the natives of Great Britain until 
after the introduction of Christianity * into this 
country, and that it began at the time when 
dressed stone was substituted for wood as a 
building material. We say dressed stone advisedly, 
because there are forts, defensive towers, beehive 
huts, and underground houses, both in Ireland 
and Scotland of the pre-Christian period, built 
of undressed stone, but they show no trace of 
decorative sculpture. 

The first stone church erected in this country 
was that built by St. Ninian at Whithorn, Wig- 
townshire, A.D. 412, but this was only an isolated 
instance. Stone was not employed to any great 
extent for building until at least two centuries 
later. We have the authority of Bede that 
churches of stone were built at Lincoln, a.p. 627, 

York, A.D. 633, Lastingham, A.D. 644, and Monk- 
wearmouth, a.p. 674. The Right Rev. G. F. 
Browne, D.D., Bishop of Bristol, thinks that the 
band of masons which Eddius says that Wilfrid 
took about with him to different places in England 
were also sculptors, and introduced the art where- 
ever they went. It seems probable, also, that 
when Abbot Ceolfrid, of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
sent architects to Naiton, King of the Picts, in 

A.D. 710, to build a church of stone “ according 

to the fashion of the Romans,” sculptors would be 
included. 
These meagre historical statements suggest that 


* The Romans probably employed their own masons in 
Britain. 
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sculpture may have commenced here as early, 
perhaps, as the beginning of the eighth century. 
As far as the evidence of the inscriptions on the 
monuments themselves go, the earliest deco- 
rated cross-slabs with reliable dates are those of 
St. Berechtir at Tullylease, Co. Cork, a.p. 839, 
and Suibhne, son of Maelhuma, at Clonmacnois, 
King’s County, a.p. 887. The high crosses of 
Muireadach, at Monasterboice, Co. Louth, and 
of King Flann at Clonmacnois, were erected 
between A.D. 904 and 924. 

The archeological method of arranging the 
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FIG. 4.—UPRIGHT CROSS SLAB FROM SHETLAND 
NOW IN THE EDINBURGH MUSEUM 
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FIG. 5.—CROSS OF HOUELT FIG. 6.—CROSS AT PEN- 
AT LLANTWIT MAJOR MON PRIORY, ANGLE- 
sEY. (From a draw- 

ing by Harold Hughes) 


monuments in a series showing their evolution 
supplies a certain amount of information as to 
their approximate age, it being assumed that, as a 
rule, the simpler the form the earlier the date. In 
such a series, then, we begin with the simplest 
forms and the most primitive technical processes, 
and gradually proceed onwards to more compli- 
cated forms and technical processes requiring 
greater skill. Architectural and decorative forms 
are evolved much in the same way as plants and 
animals. When variation has once set in it 
generally tends in a particular direction, so that 
successive variations produce a cumulative effect, 
instead of one neutralising the other. 

We will now endeavour to arrange the early 
Christian monuments of this country in a series 
showing their evolution, as being the easiest way 
in which they can be studied ; but it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that it is not always possible to 
prove that the changes followed each other in 
chronological order, as they should do according 
to the strict laws of evolution. 

As far as we know, the earliest Christian monu- 
ments are rude pillar-stones, not dressed into any 
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regular architectural form artificially, with the Chi- 
Rho monogram of Christ,* or the Cross, incised, 
and inscriptions in debased Latin capitals or 
Ogams.t There is sometimes a little uncertainty as 
to whether the crosses and the inscriptions are of 
the same date, but when the cross is of early form 
and bears the same signs of antiquity as the inscrip- 
tion, there is no reason for dovbting that they 
were Cut simultaneously. These rade pillar-stones 
are known from the forms of the letters and the 


* As at Penmachno, Carnarvonshire. 


t+ As at Aglish, Co. Kerry, and Margam Mountain, Gla- 
morganshire. 





FIG, 7.—CROSS OF MUIREADACH (A.D. 924) Al 
MONASTERBOICE, CO. LOUTH 
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peculiarities of the language ot the inscriptions to 
belong to the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. 
They are as devoid of decorative features as they 
are of architectural form. 

Next in the stage of development come slabs or 
pillars, not shaped artificially, having ornamental 
crosses and inscriptions in Hiberno-Saxon minus- 
cules (a technical term which need not frighten our 
readers unduly, as it simply means the small letters 
of the Roman alphabet). 

An example of this type of monument is given 
on Fig. 1. It stands in the ancient burial-ground 
at Reask, Co. Kerry, and has carved upon it a cross 
within a circle, having expanded ends to the arms 
and spiral ornament on each side of the shaft. 
Cross-slabs of this kind were sometimes placed 
erect and sometimes lying flat on the ground. 
Many of them were sepulchral, like the one shown 
in the centre of Fig. 2, from Pen Arthur, Pem- 
brokeshire, now in St. David’s Cathedral. It has, 
in addition to a cross encircled by a key-pattern 
border, the name of the deceased, ‘“‘ Gurmarc,” and 
there is another plain cross on the back, from which 
it seems that it was intended to stand in an erect 
position. The slabs on either side have circular 
crosses formed of key-patterns and interlaced work, 
but no inscriptions. Both are effective bits of de- 
coration, contrasting curiously with the uncouth 
shapes of the natural boulders on which the crosses 
are sculptured. A modern stone-carver would 
have wasted much time and material in reducing 
the natural shapes of the unhewn blocks to some 
truly geometrical form (as was done with the Koh- 
i-Nur diamond), but it is very doubtful whether 
there would have been the least gain from an 
artistic point of view. 

The Pen Arthur cross-slabs were so little cared 
for a few years ago that the “ Gurmarc” stone was 
used as a gatepost, one of the others built into a 
hedge, and the third lying in the road to prop open 
agate. Through the good offices of the late Dean 
Allen they are now placed safely under cover in 
Bishop Vaughan’s Chapel in St. David’s Cathe- 
dral. 

Other cross-slabs of this type are to be seen 
surmounting the rude stone altars forming praying- 
stations on Innismurray and other early monastic 
settlements off the west coast of Ireland, showing 
that they were not always confined to sepulchral 
purposes only. The ornamental cross-slabs just 
described are of the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries. 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary to 
say a few words about the combination of the cross 
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with the circular ring, which feature distinguishes 
the Celtic cross from all other kinds. It has been 
suggested that the ring is, like the Alpha and 
Omega, symbolical of eternity,* but appears far 
more probable that it is nothing more than a sur- 
vival of the circular wreath or medallion within 
which the Chi-Rho monogram of Christ is gene- 
rally enclosed on the coins of Constantine and on 
sculptured Christian sarcophagi of Italy and Gaul, 


* The only evidence for this is a Latin inscription on a 
** Monu- 


monument at Milan, illustrated in 
menti Antichi di Milano,” p. 19. 
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FIG, 
KING’S COUNTY 

(4rom a photograph by T. Mansel Franklen, Esq.) 
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8.—CROSS OF KING FLANN (A.D. 904) AT CLONMACNOIS, 





and the lintels of doorways in Syria of the third 
and fourth centuries. 

We have already seen that on the earliest Chris- 
tian monuments in Great Britain the cross with 
expanded ends to the arms is entirely enclosed 
within the circle, exactly in the same way as the 
Chi-Rho monogram.t Subsequent developments, 
as we shall show, have come about by increasing 
the length of the arms of the cross so that they 
project beyond the ring, or decreasing the diameter 
of the ring, which would produce the same result. 

The monument standing in St. Madoes Church- 
yard, Perthshire, shown in Fig. 3, affords a very 
beautiful instance of a _ highly 
decorated cross-slab in the later 
Celtic style, perhaps of the ninth 
century. It is in advance of the 
cross-slabs previously described, 
on account of the stone being 
dressed into a regular architec- 
tural form instead of being left 
in its rough state, and because the 
sculpture is in relief instead of 
being incised. The material of 
which the St. Madoes cross-slab 
is composed is old red sandstone, 
with quartz pebbles embedded in 
it. The tool-marks on the quartz 
pebbles are as sharp and distinct 
as the day they were cut, perhaps 
a thousand years ago. They now 
project about an eighth of an inch 
beyond the surrounding surface, 
thus giving an exact measurement 
of the amount of weathering which 
has taken place during ten cen- 
turies of exposure to the weather. 

Here the ends of the arms of 
the cross are seen projecting be- 
yond the ring. The rounded 
hollows between the arms follow 
as a natural consequence, being 
introduced to improve the esthetic 
appearance of the design. Some- 
times the hollows are square, 
stepped, or cusped, but the object 
is the same. The St. Madoes 
stone affords a typical example of 
the most common form of pre- 


+ Transitional forms between the Chi- 
Rho monogram and the cross within a 
circle having expanded ends to the arms, 
exist at Kirkmadrine and at Whithorn, 
Wigtownshire. 


















FIG. 9—THE CROSS OF SS. PATRICK 
(From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin) AND COLUMBA AT KELLS 
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FIG. I10.—CROSS IN THE TOWN OF KELLS 
(From a photograph by 7. Mansel Franklen, Esq.) 


Norman Christian monument in Scotland. It 
suggests an exact reproduction of one of the cross- 
pages of illuminated Scotic MSS. 

We now proceed to consider other monuments 
illustrating the transition from the upright cross- 
slab to the free-standing high cross of the Iona or 
Irish type. On the St. Madoes stone the decora- 
tive sculpture consists of two parts, namely, the 
cross and the background. The changes of form 
we are about to trace resulted from a gradual 
removal of the background, and piercing the 
hollows between the arms right through the slab 
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until at last the outline of the cross and 
that of the monument were the same. 

The first step in the modification of 
the shape of the rectangular cross-slab is 
the rounding of the top so as to conform 
to the outline of the cross within the 
circle. We have a good instance of this 
in the Papil stone (Fig. 4) now in the 
Edinburgh Museum. It is interesting 
also on account of the Celtic monks with 
their leathern book satchels* slung over 
their shoulders represented on each side 
of the shaft. We cannot linger now over 
the beast with spiral ornament, or the 
bird-headed monsters armed with axes. 

If the background on each side of the 
shaft of the cross be removed we get, what 
is perhaps not very appropriately called, a 
wheel-cross, as at Llantwit Major, Gla- 
morganshire (Fig. 5). There are other 
good examples of this type at Kirk Brad- 
dan and Lonan, in the Isle of Man, 
Margam Abbey in Glamorganshire, and 
on a smaller scale at many places in Corn- 
wall.t 

In the cross at Penmon Priory, Angle- 
sey, the arms begin to show in the outline 
of the monument, as on Fig. 6. This 
form cannot be commended on artistic 
grounds and has an archeological interest 
only. It is uncommon except in Corn- 
wall. 

Lastly, when the hollows between the 
arms and the ring are pierced right through, 
the whole outline of the cross can be seen 
standing out against a background of sky 
instead of stone. In Cornwall these are 
popularly called ‘“four-hole” crosses. 
One of the most perfect and beautiful 
specimens of the free-standing cross is 
that of the Muireadach at Monasterboice, 
Co. Louth, shown on Fig. 7. It is of 
a fine-grained sandstone, and is constructed of 
three separate pieces: (1) The base, in the form 
of a truncated pyramid, 2 ft. 6 ins. high ; (2) the 
shaft, two side arms, and the four quadrants of the 
connecting ring, 11 ft. 2 ins. high ; and (3) the 
top arm of the cross, 3 ft. 3 ins. high, evidently 
made in the shape of one of the metal shrines of 
the period, which in its turn seems to have been 
copied from an oratory with a high-pitched gabled 

* Existing specimens of these leathern book satchels are 
still to be seen at Trinity College, Dublin, and Oxford. 

+ See A. G. Langdon’s ‘‘ Old Cornish Crosses.” 
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roof.* The total height of the cross, including 
the base, is 17 ft. 11 ins., and the extreme diameter 
across the arms 7 ft. These dimensions are suffi- 
cient to give the scale for the photographs. The 
sculpture is in high relief and is arranged in panels. 
The outline of the cross is well defined by a bold 
roll-moulding, and the panels are surrounded by 
a cable-moulding within it. The sculpture con- 
sists principally of figure subjects, which cover 

* The roofing tiles, conventionally treated, can be clearly 
seen in the photograph. Since the early Irish oratories were 
roofed with stone, and not slates or tiles, it is probable that 
the roof was taken from a Byzantine building. 





FIG. I1.—UNFINISHED CROSS AT KELLS 
(From a photograph by T. Mansel Franklen, Esq.) 
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the whole of the space available for decoration 
on the front and back, with the exception of the 
ring and the narrow parts of the arms within the 
ring. Geometrical, zodmorphic, and foliageous 
designs occupy a quite subordinate position on 
the two narrow faces of the cross. In the early 
Irish MSS. we find ornament always takes pre- 
cedence of figure subjects ; exactly the reverse of 
what we have here. This would seem to indicate 
that Celtic art had entered upon a new and later 
stage of its development at the time that the 
crosses of this type were erected at the beginning 
of the tenth century. 

The figure subjects, so far as 
they can be made out, are Scrip- 
tural. In the centre of the head 
of the cross, on the front, is the 
Crucifixion, and on the back the 
Last Judgment, with Christ in 
Glory, St. Michael weighing the 
souls, the righteous in heaven, and 
the doom of the wicked. On the 
shaft on the back are represented 
the Adoration of the Magi and the 
Temptation and Expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from Paradise. 
The details of the costume of the 
figures on the front of the shaft of 
the cross are of considerable inte- 
rest; in one case the method of 
wearing the Celtic penannular 
brooch being clearly indicated. 

The purely ornamental portions 
of the design of the cross of 
Muireadach are beyond all praise, 
and it is only when we come to 
examine the figures that we find 
out the weak point of the Celtic 
artist. The bodies of the men are 
too squat, the limbs show a ten- 
dency to excessive plumpness like 
those of cupids or cherubs, and 
the heads are of the bullet shape 
instead of being oval. Notwith- 
standing these defects, the figures 
sculptured on the crosses show a 
marked improvement upon those 
represented in the illuminated 
MSS. Even in such masterpieces 
of decorative art as the “ Book of 
Kells” the figures are barbarous 
beyond conception, and the minia- 
tures of King David in the Irish 
’ Psalter at St. John’s College, Cam- 
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bridge, have been singled out by Mr. Ruskin as 
examples of the lowest depths of degradation it is 
possible to reach in portraying the human form 
divine. It is evident, then, that Irish art did not 
remain stationary, but was steadily advancing 
towards perfection both in sculpture and architec- 
ture in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and had 
not the Norman invasion of Strongbow crushed 
the Celtic genius we might have witnessed a native 
style attaining the highest degree of perfection. 
The cross of Muireadach is inscribed at the base 
of the shaft, “Or do Muireadach las andernad in 
chrossa” (“Pray for Muireadach by whom this 
cross was made”). This is in all probability the 
Muireadach, son of Flann, Abbot of Monasterboice, 
who died in a.p. 924. We have described this 
monument rather fully because it is one of the few 
specimens with a well-authenticated date, affording 
a good landmark in the study of Celticart. There 
are two other crosses at Monasterboice, one of them 
the loftiest monument of the kind in Ireland, being 
nearly 22 feet high, and the other much smaller, 
and decorated with a cross of spiral work only. 
The cross of King Flann at Clonmacnois, King’s 
Co. (Fig. 8), is inscribed with the names of King 
Flann, son of Malachy and Colman, Abbot of 
Clonmacnois, both of whom died A.p. 904. It is 
of the same period and style as the cross of Muire- 
adach at Monasterboice, but the figures all have a 
nimbus round the head, perhaps indicating Byzan- 
tine influence. The other cross at Clonmacnois 
has only ornament upon it and no figure subjects. 
On one of the panels there is foliage like that on 
the sculptured stones of Northumbria and Mercia, 
a proof that the art is not purely Irish, but was in- 
debted to Saxon England for some of its motives. 
Another great collection of crosses is to be seen 
at Kells, Co. Meath. This place is celebrated 
from its association with St. Columba, and from 
the “ Book of Kells” having been written there. 
The cross of SS. Patrick and Columba (Fig. 9), 
so called because it bears an inscription showing 
that it was dedicated to these two saints, stands in 
the churchyard at Kells near the Round Tower. 
It is decorated with figure subjects and ornament. 
Amongst the subjects are the Crucifixion, Christ 
in Glory, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, the Three Children in the Fiery Furnace, 
Adam and Eve, and David and the Lion. On the 
shaft below the Crucifixion will be noticed figures 
of men placed swastika fashion, a design peculiar 
to Celtic art. 
The cross shown on Fig. ro stands in the prin- 
cipal street of the town of Kells. 
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greatly mutilated. There are some nice bits of 
interlaced work on the quadrants of the rings con- 
necting the arms, and an interesting series of Scrip- 
tural figure subjects on the shaft, including Adam 
and Eve and the Soldiers at the Sepulchre. On 
the base are to be noticed hunting and battle 
scenes and avery remarkable group of centaurs 
and other fabulous creatures. 

The third cross at Kells (Fig. 11) is in the 
churchyard, where it has been re-erected by the 
Irish Office of Works. It is an unique instance of 
a cross in a half-finished state, and from which we 
are able to learn the technical methods adopted by 
the sculptor in executing his design. 

The remaining monument at Kells is a cross- 
shaft and base also in the churchyard. It has 
upon its narrow faces some good interlaced work, 
key patterns and spirals, and upon the broad faces 
nanels of figure subjects, amongst which Noah in 
the Ark and the Baptism of Christ are the most 
remarkable. 

Having given a general idea of the early Chris- 
tian sculptured monuments of Ireland, we hope in 
a second article to compare them with those in 
other parts of Great Britain, and to show the 
different local varieties in the shapes of the monu- 
ments and the patterns used in their decoration. 

We are indebted to Mr. T. Mansel Franklen for 
kind permission to make use of his beautiful photo- 
graphs of some of the Irish crosses. 

Henry O’Neill’s work on the Irish crosses has 
long been out of print, so that it may be worth 
mentioning that Miss Margaret Stokes, the well- 
known writer on early Christian art in Ireland, is 
engaged in the preparation of an elaborate mono- 
graph on these ancient monuments, which will 
shortly be published as one of the Cunningham 
memoirs of the Royal Irish Academy. 


XPRESSIVE “LINE” BY 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Amoncst the things I opened on New 

Year’s morning was a big brown en- 
velope addressed to me in the handwriting of the 
Editor of THE Stup1o. It contained what, at the 
first moment, I presumed were two original draw- 
ings by that engaging Frenchman, Forain. I be- 
thought me, ‘“‘ What a pretty é#venne / Doubtless,” 
I reflected, “ the Editor of THE Stupio, wishing to 
pleasantly remember the circumstance that another 
year has somehow passed over my tired head— 
that I have survived a hundred calamities, and the 
printed disapproval of a well-known critic—doubt- 
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less the Editor seeks to cheer or to congratulate me 
by the offering of a couple of Forains.” Alas! 
they were reproductions. In the brown envelope 
there was a neat note. Might not the reproduc- 
tions—in substance, this is what it said to me— 
might not the reproductions from two drawings of 
Forain’s suggest a text which, as the Editor knew, 
to no one more than to myself could it be con- 
genial to preach upon? The text—reticence of work- 
manship, economy, and expressiveness of “ line.” 
There was a certain tendency, nowadays, amongst 
our younger artists, especially amongst illustrators, 
to avoid the frank employment of “ line,” and to 
make many strokes in themselves most of them 
meaningless as well as crowded: done to secure 
“tone.” Could not a little sermon be preached 
on the saving grace of a return to “line”? And, 
to fortify the matter, if Forain was not enough, the 
Editor could choose some Japanese drawings, draw- 
ings in line, which, by-the-bye, like Forain’s, should 
be brush drawings. So perhaps a little healthy 
lesson might be taught to excellent young men. 

I accepted the Editor’s proposition, but added to 
it a rider of my own. He was quite right, I told 
him : no one enjoyed more thoroughly than I did 
the accomplishment, in any art, of a great thing by 
little means: terse, pregnant literature ; decisive, 
economic draughtsmanship. And in regard to the 
draughtsmanship, those Forains illustrated the 
matter well, and so, no doubt, would the Japanese 
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drawings, which he would be so good as to select, 
for no one knew them better. But, if I preach, I 
said, my illustrations should be drawn from sources 
wider, and some of them, at all events, in time 
more remote. ‘“ Your excellent young men know 
something of Forain, as they know Phil May. 
The Japanese they will receive gladly. I should 
like, if you please, the illustrations to take them 
into other worlds as well. For, when you insist 
upon the expressiveness of ‘ line,’ and the econo- 
mical use of it, you insist practically upon the value 
of a quality not recognised only by the modern 
Frenchman and the Japanese, but the property 
rather of nearly all great artists, from the days when, 
in whatever land, pictorial art first became mature.” 

The Editor assented, and I convinced myself 
very speedily that my sermon would be best 
preached by the illustrations themselves, did I but 
choose discreetly, and that my words need be but 
few. Phil May was talked about. Excellent ; but 
already very familiar, and, as far as method is con- 
cerned, in some measure a result of the French- 
men. Let us, I thought, go farther. But, not to 
go too far at first, let there be a Charles Keene. 
And we thought of one—a portrait of Millais.* If 
Charles Keene’s work has any quality at all, it has the 
quality of expressive line. How it differs from that 
of his contemporaries in the publication to which he 


* This portrait was published as a supplement to the 
February number of THE STuDIO. 
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most of all contributed! How 
it differs, most of all, from Du 
Maurier’s! Not that I would 
underrate for a moment the 
steady elegance of Mr. Du 
Maurier’s work : its complete- 
ness — acquired seemingly 
laboriously—within its recog- 
nised limits. But so many 
lines, after all, where, per- 
haps, there might have been 
so few. And the medium, 
visibly a little hard, a little 
rigid. The mere method of 
Charles Keene—the method 
to which we confine our- 
selves—the mere method is 
so different. The selection 
of line, how economical, and 
how severe ! 

But, if it is severity, if it 
is economy, if it is charm of 
“line ” we want to illustrate, 
must we not in fairness turn, 
too, to a great artist half 
forgotten by the public, and 
never properly appreciated— 
the artist, above all things, of 
exquisite suggestion—I mean 
Flaxman? The public, so 
far as it knows of him at all, 
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knows of him as a sculptor. 
But he wrought exquisite 
book-illustrations, and so 
fertile in ideas was he, that, 
as regards his sculptured 
pieces, they do not embody 
and carry out a hundredth 
part of the designs that came 
so easily to his great mind 
and noble vision. And, 
whether in sculpture or in 
pencilled design, or in draw- 
ings in Indian ink, I like 
him best of all perhaps when 
he is simplest. What a 
classic austerity, what a re- 
fined yet intimate truth, in 
the sculptured panel, the 
low relief, at Bath !—Dr. 
Sibthorpe, the botanist, cul- 
ling a flower. And the some 
hundred drawings at Univer- 
sity College, and the drawings 
at the British Museum! I 
went to the Museum print- 
room—the home of drawings 
as well as of engravings—and 
from two Solander cases I 
chose two drawings. One of 
them is but of two figures, 
but in a dozen lines only. 
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Two figures and a pedestal. Mother and child. 
I said a dozen lines; but such is the spontaneity, 
the continuity, and grace—it would be difficult 
to say where each line stops and where each 
line begins. The inspiration of the thing is Greek, 
of course. But Flaxman was—or seems to be 
sometimes—more Greek than the Greeks. The 
second drawing is less strictly classical ; though 
of a classical theme, it is more florid. Its inspira- 
tion is from the Renaissance of Italy, albeit it is 
an illustration of the days and works of Hesiod. 
It is entitled Zre Good Race, and under Blake’s 
engraving of it, in the publication issued in 1817, 
the words that are placed are: 
** Genial Peace 
Dweils in their borders, and their Youth increase.” 


Both of the Flaxman drawings are done in Indian 
ink, with the pen. 

The two drawings by Forain 
speak for themselves—full, per- 


Expressive Line 


peer—to accumulate at that house of his abutting 
on Park Lane, which has since been dismantled 
and destroyed. Diirer’s drawings are, in method, 
very various. Amongst them are some of the 
first water-colours : amongst them two little draw- 
ings in silver-point, serene and equable and firm: 
amongst them, too, elaborate detailed studies. 
But in illustration of the expressiveness of well- 
selected line I could not choose any of these. I 
chose instead a rather large scale drawing with 
the reed pen—full of masculine imagination and 
vigorous handwork. ‘“ Memento mei” are the 
words printed decoratively at the side of it ; it is an 
early drawing, of 1505, and, in its presentation of 
a King of Terrors, mounted, riding, it recalls, or 
has some mental relation to, the famous print, 
The Knight of Death. There it stands, awful, 
weird, significant, beyond all praise, the creation 
of a genius and a master. 





haps, of the only quality which 





that artist displays more con- 
stantly than Steinlen: for Stein- 
len is a genius as great. The 
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Japanese drawing also speaks for 
itself, and is sure, amongst the 





ing masters, Rembrandt and 


younger people, of a public to 
welcome it. My own words | in # | 
may be reserved for the remain- | ¢ (F Th. } ! rd 


no instructed person can pos 
sibly be doubtful; but giants 
still of whom among the younger 
school, brought up a little too 
exclusively on the dexterity of 
the Parisian studio, only one is 
popularly recognised as among 
the gods of art. For myself, the 
more I study Diirer the more 
am I uncertain whether in the 
last resort it is to him or to Rem- 
brandt we are to award the palm. 
Both the Diirer and the Rem- 
brandt that I have chosen in 
illustration of the power of 
simple economic line come 
from the great collection of 
Old Masters’ drawings which 
it was the pride of Malcolm 
of Poltalloch—the Duke of 
Argyll’s great neighbour in Scot- 
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P. J. Billinghurst 


I might have illustrated “line ” by some abstract 
of landscape from the hand of Titian. I might 
have illustrated it by a drawing of Raphael ; by a 
study aux trois crayons from the hand of Watteau, 
by a reproduction of a Demarteau print by Boucher, 
by an etching of Whistler. I chose, however, as 
has been said already, a Rembrandt landscape. 
The simple etching, Six’s Bridge, might have been 
employed, or the long suavity and vast expanse of 
the estate of Uytenbogaert—Zhe Goldweigher’s 
Field. But I preferred again a simple pen drawing— 
that would compare more fairly with the modern 
work we were to have in any case, and would 
assert (as well as the Go/dweigher’s Field itself, or 
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the Landscape with a Tower) above all claims of 
modern cleverness, the inalienable claim of Style. 
So the photographer has been bidden to reproduce 
for us the pen drawing described at the Museum 
as Landscape with Road beside a Canal. Often by 
Rembrandt, as by another master, a little wash is 
employed, to give a space of shadow or to perform 
some modelling. But this is “line” unmixed— 
line pure and definite—nor do I know the master 
of our day to whom it may not administer a lesson. 
Notice its easy, its seemingly almost unconscious 
inclusion of so many a fact. And its unity, too, and 
itscharm! A brief bridge spans a ditch between the 
main road and a close, of orchard or of pasture land, 
with its high gate. Trees edge 
the way. Into the immense 
distance the road goes straight 
upon its course. There is an 
endless vista. Simplification 
of fact can scarcely, I suppose, 
be carried farther, nor can fact 
on fact be presented more con- 
vincingly, in a scene which, to 
endow it with an interest so 
enduring, required a great 
vision as well as a great hand. 
To amateur, as well as to prac- 
tising artist or to youthful 
student, a group gathered 
together, as is ours for this 
article, from many diverse 
schools, and in full sympathy 
with different methods, should 
teach the inutility of sacrific- 
ing, in any draughtsmanship, 
for the attainment of any other 
aim, the expressiveness of the 
selected line, learnedly chosen, 
and when chosen, economi-~ 
cally and firmly laid. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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Ir would be convenient, 
especially to those afflicted 
with an unquenchable desire 
to classify things in general, 
if the etiquette of criticism 
permitted living artists to be 
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BY P. J. BILLINGHURST 


formally entitled “of the 
school of So-and-so.” Not, 
of course, using the word 
“school” as implying any 
educational establishment ; 
but denoting the real pupil’s 
attitude to his real master 
—a master whom he may 
never have met, but whose 
influence is patent enough 
in the disciple’s work. If 
this were allowable it would 
be easy to find the right 
inscription for Mr. Billing- 
hurst; but there are two 
people’s feelings to be con- 
sidered before labelling a 
living craftsman thus—first 
his own, and secondly his 
hero’s. Oddly enough, it 
frequently happens that the 
last person to discover a 
dominant influence is the 
one who has supplied it ; 
but perhaps, as a natural 
counter - balance to this 
density, an artist often more 
bitterly dislikes work which 
an average person regards 
as singularly like his own 
than work which is dia- 
metrically opposed to his 
theories and principles. 
Therefore it were best not 
to name the draughtsman 
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whom Mr. Billinghurst has taken for model, but to 
look at the work on its own merits, and acknow- 
ledge frankly that the likeness is far more in acci- 
dents of framing, lettering and line than in subject 
or its interpretation. 

It is unusual to find animals attracting a modern 
student. Possibly for two reasons: first, that of late 
animal portraiture has discarded the old conven- 
tional rendering and calls for subtlety of insight 
and analysis of character to a degree scarce below 
that required for the highest class of human por- 
traiture, and next because even the most difficult 
animal to draw—the genus homo—still appears in 
much decorative line work as a symbol rather than 





an image, and the artist who only represents men 
by wooden dolls shows a strange timidity, which 
prevents his treating the rest of a Noah’s Ark in 
similar fashion. 

Mr. Billinghurst has steered midway between 
the extremes of symbolism and _ photographic 
realism ; his animals are not individuals as Mr. 
J. M. Swan, for one, depicts them, nor are 
they entirely conventionalised hieroglyphics which 
we recognise as we recognise pictures, cupids, 
cherubim and angels by certain formule, not by 
comparison with our own observation. In short, 
his beasts, birds, and fishes are of the fauna of 
fairyland and fancy, rather than of fact. 

It is hard, in discussing 
publicly the work of a student, 
to avoid taking him as a 
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text, and reading a sermon 
on the innocent cause; or 
to do justice to his merit 
without using praise that 
may easily defeat its end. 
In private conversation a 
frank criticism may escape 
the charge of censure, be- 
cause it is possible to mingle 
equally frank approval with 
it. But in print the first 
may appear brutal and unde- 
served, and the second hyper- 
bolic and equally undeserved. 
Therefore, at the risk of re- 
ducing the subject of one’s 
discourse to a mere speci- 
men whence to draw various 
morals, it seems more decent 
to leave Mr. Billinghurst’s 
work to plead for itself, to 
make its own friends, and 
explain (as it does quite 
clearly) his aims and his ideas 
of modern illustration. Look- 
ing closely into it one quality 
isapparent—a delightful sense 
of humour, which is never 
too common to incur the 
danger of being undervalued. 
For humour is the salt of art, 
and gives a certain humanity 
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to the most lofty conceptions. 
In nearly all the greatest 
canvases of the National 
Gallery it is evident. Scarce 


J. BILLINGHURST any subject is too solemn for 
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its presence. For humour—whether good humour, 
or its antithesis, morbid satire— keeps its freshness 
when other fashions have passed. Space forbids a 
list of titles of the world’s masterpieces that could 
be adduced as instances; but the few wherein 
humour does not lurk are more often highly 
technical achievements that never win the real 
popularity of the greatest works which please a 
whole world ; but appeal with full force only to 
those who themselves have some measure of 
technical knowledge. Mr. Billinghurst keeps his 
sense of the light side of things rightfully subordi- 
nate ; but it is there, and this permits one to hope 
that the promise he reveals may lead to fulfilment, 
186 
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when experience has settled exactly 
what aspect of the visible world it 
is to be his main purpose to de- 
pict. It is too early yet to pro- 
phesy in his case: who would have 
foretold the great marine painter 
from Henry Moore’s patiently 
wrought drawings of animals ? or 
that the little bits of scenery in 
Mr. Walter Crane’s Mew Forest, 
1862, were but the prelude to a 
long career of decorative triumphs? 
E. B. S. 


OME DECORA- 
TIONS FOR A 
LIBRARY. BY 
GERALD MOIRA 
AND F. LYNN 
JENKINS. 


WHEN coloured bas-reliefs were 
first introduced, or perhaps, re- 
membering early Italian examples, 
it would be more accurate to say 
revived, the very charm of their 
novelty provoked praise which, on 
after consideration, seemed _per- 
haps without sufficient evidence to 
warrant it. Now, however, that the 
novelty is past, one can approach 
them more impartially. Certainly 
as regards the joint work of Mr. 
Lynn Jenkins and Mr. Gerald 
Moira, each successive series seems 
to show a marked advance on the 
first, excellent though the Troca- 
dero reliefs still appear. The 
examples here illustrated have just 
been finished for the decoration 
of a library in the North of England. The position 
they fill is above bookcases of dark and not highly 
polished mahogany. The colours employed are 
stronger and fuller in key than in previous works, 
because of the scheme in which they play an 
important part. Hence those which occupy por- 
tions of the wall less well lighted are brighter and 
lighter than others. The subjects chosen—with 
no special sequence governing the choice—range 
from Rossetti to Longfellow, and some of the 
themes are such as find expression in landscape. 
Indeed, these are the most novel and by no means 
the least beautiful of the series, for they show a 
remarkable convention of landscape forms in low 
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Bimanual Training 


FIG. I.—CHARACTERISTIC LEAF FORMS 


relief at once original and admirable. Metal is 
freely employed, but only where it adds richness, 
without glitter. The texture of the surface of these 
charming panels is peculiarly satisfactory: they 
have as much gloss as appears on a piece of fine 
morocco leather, and no more. With this the 
quality of colour is luminous and yet not shining, 
and never garish, but a really fine surface, reflect- 
ing light, and adding richness to a room without 
being too strongly assertive. The subjects are 
clearly depicted in the accompanying illustrations, 
and it would therefore be waste of space to 
describe them ; but a word of appreciation for the 
ingenious interpretation of the poet’s fancy 
must be added. With scarce an exception 
they are felicitous in idea and admirable in 
execution—the sort of decoration which one 
cannot help regretting should be lost to the 
general public in a private house, much as we 

may congratulate their owner and his architect 

on the good taste displayed in commissioning 
such a series from the artists. The room in 
which they are placed will be more fully 
described later, when others of the series are 
illustrated. 


IMANUAL TRAINING. 
BY H. BLOOMFIELD 
BARE, F.R.I.B.A. 


ALL classes of society have culti- 
vated and fostered one-handedness, though 
ambi-dexterity would be a positive advantage 
in countless instances, and at least would 


lend more grace and readiness to many of our 
actions. 
In training hand and eye the Kindergarten 
and Manual Training Schools have made a good 
commencement, yet the equal training of both 
hands seems scarcely to have received any atten- 
tion from progressive educators in this country. 
My plea, therefore, is for the symmetrical cultiva- 
tion of the human powers. From infancy the 
child is almost invariably directed to use the 
right hand in preference to the left, notwith- 
standing any natural tendency shown to use 
right and left hands alike ; in fact, the majority 
of parents would discourage any such tendency. 
Is there any sound reason for maintaining this 
customary check ? 
Numerous cases occur in the handicrafts 
where ability to use the tools in either hand is a 
convenience and advantage to the workman in 
his work. The musical instrumentalist—the 
surgical operator, the typist—and how many others ? 
—not fewer than 240 crafts, trades, and occupa- 
tions are largely dependent upon ambi-dexterous 
skill. 

Therefore a general cultivation of this facility in 


early years throughout our schools should neither 


be overlooked nor underrated. 

A method of Bimanual Training had its 
origination in Philadelphia about fourteen years 
ago, and its systematic teaching, devised by Prof. 
Liberty Tadd, has long since been adopted in the 
elementary schools under the Public Board of 


Education in Philadelphia. The exercises largely 
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consist of blackboard drawing with both hands, 
clay modelling and carving in wood. 

This training is not made compulsory, but about 
2000 boys and girls attend the Central Industrial 
Art School one half-day each week to undergo the 
course. 

Except at Parklea (Private) School, Liverpool, 
and in my own studio, no similar systematic teach- 
ing is carried on in England. 

The course extends through two years, and 
instead of its interfering with the progress of other 
studies it is found to be altogether helpful, and 
that the deportment, character and intelligence of 
the children are greatly improved. The teachers, 
too, are enabled to infuse a new energy into their 
classes by the introduction of blackboard drawing 
and clay modelling to illustrate their subjects. 

In the present-day endeavour to relieve the ex- 
cessive burden of the mental work in the school by 
assigning to the hand its share in all-round 
education, it is well to remember how much the 
control of the muscular movements of the normally 
healthy child differ from the control exercised by 
the adult. 

Some interesting experiments made in this direc- 
tion by Professor Hancock, of Clark University, 
Massachusetts, upon a large number of children 
in the first years of school life, tend to prove 
that the larger muscles come first under control, 


FIG. 3.—-COMPLEX FORMS 


the order of development of control being body, 
shoulder, arm, forearm, hand. The hand power is 
latent while the arm power is developing, but the 
hand power gains, and eventually surpasses the 
arm power. 

Again, the undeveloped mental powers of the 
child preclude any sustained attention except in 
connection with his spontaneous activities, and the 
close relation between the muscle, nerve, and mind 
makes it impossible for exercise to affect either of 
these singly. 


FIG. 4.—EXERCISE FOR WHOLE ARM 


Granting that the exercise of any set of faculties 
increases the ability for work in which those facul- 
ties are called into use, and that exercise of the 
physical powers reacts upon the mental organs, it 
would seem to follow that the plea for Bimanual 
Training may consistently be supported, and that 
parents and teachers may encourage the use of the 
left hand as freely as the right. 

Following the line of the preceding remarks, 
the blackboard drawing exercises here illustrated 
(Fig. 4) bring into action the whole arm from the 
shoulder-joint. Hundreds of young pupils will 
swing these large circles at a single stroke first 
with one hand then with the other. 

Figs. 2 and 6 are both large scale curves done with 
right or left hands with whole movement of the 
arm, and with definite intention as to start and 
finish of the stroke. In these, and also in Fig. 5, 
occur some of the exercises where both sides of 
the pattern are drawn with both hands working in 
unison. 

Complex forms, as in Fig. 3, may be reversed 
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DOUBLE-HANDED EXERCISE 


upside down and done right and left as a training 
of the eye in measurement and proportion, for all 
these examples are done without rule or measure 
other than what is judged by the eye. 

Advancing from the foregoing examples done 
with the point of the chalk, I introduce later on 
movements for study with the flat or side of the 
chalk, comprising single-handed and double- 
handed strokes, as in Fig. 1, the broad and 
narrow portions of the forms being obtained by 
more or less twisting of the chalk during the stroke. 
This is a prelude to the study of ornamental de- 
sign with brush and colour upon paper, and is a 
useful method also in studying the characteristics 
of botanical and other natural forms, both as to 
outline and broad mass. 
acquired more readily, perhaps, by considering 
its mass than by merely thinking of its outline. 

The remarkable facility in drawing possessed 
by the Japanese is undoubtedly due to their early 
training in the use of the brush without. any 
maul-stick or other rest for the hand, but with the 
unrestrained movement of the whole arm. In 
the constant daily practice of copying the charac- 
ters of his native language with a brush and ink, 
the Japanese child is learning to draw almost 
imperceptibly, as Dr. Dresser in his book, 
“Japan, its Art and Art Manufactures,” has so 
well pointed out. Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Lewis 
F. Day, and other distinguished designers and 
draughtsmen, have so strenuously advocated the 
use of the brush that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
now upon the advantages derivable therefrom, 
but only to refer to the connecting link between 
it and the blackboard drawing with flat chalk. 

The high educational value of clay modelling 


Appreciation of form is 


Editor 


is so generally allowed that insistence upon 

the fact seems unnecessary. Obviously it sup- 

plies the best medium for expression of form, 

whether simple or complex. In the observa- 

tion of facts in nature and art, which it com- 

pels, hand and eye are trained to mutual action 

in modelling as in nothing else. Coinciden- 

tally mental habits, discrimination, judgment, 

thought, choice, are exercised and strengthened, 

and the esthetic sense cultivated and enlarged. 

To detail the special application of clay 
modelling will require another chapter. 

Bimanual training undoubtedly has estim- 

able influence upon whatever occupation or 

vocation the student may follow in after life. 

There is not a profession or industry unbene- 

fited by its teaching, and for the artist and 

craftsman it has special value. No more 

needful or useful preliminary training for either 

could be devised. 


ETTER TO THE EDITOR 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
FUTURE OF WOOD-EN- 
GRAVING. 


DEAR Sir,—Being still an engraver upon wood, 
I was naturally much interested in the article in 
your June issue that predicts the “ Future of Wood 
Engraving,” but have to differ from Mr. A. L. Baldry 
upon several points. 

I see no reason for thinking the great decay of 
the art arose from the engraver allowing the designer 
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or artist to make his designs or drawings other- 
where than upon the wood; this in itself helps 
the engraver and does not hurt the result, because, 
except in the very few cases where the engraver 
made his own drawings, the artist, and the pub- 
lisher also, wished to keep the original design to 
compare with the engraving, and not to have to 
trust to their memory of what had been upon the 
wood ; and is not wood-engraving a reproductive 
art, as is also mezzo-tinting? The graver, in the hands 
of an artist, will show at least as much individuality 
as the scraper, and produce results that no photo- 
graphic reproduction caiapproach. The latter tool 
is certainly much the easier of the two to handle ; 
but that is nothing against the graver, except a 
reason why few artists attempt its use. What are 
the illustrations to the article, admirable as they 
are, but reproductions of designs drawn upon the 
wood, where the rough-edged line made by the 
square graver is utilised to assist the result, which 
design might, with at least equal advantage, have 
been made upon paper and photographed upon the 
wood for engraving ? 
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Wood-engraving has fallen from other reasons 
than this, and you can date the great collapse from 
the time when these sins against what the art 
should always have been were practised to their 
fullest extent. The manufacturing of illustra- 
tions was, perhaps, the greatest sin. Blocks, 
large and small, were each divided and given 
to different engravers, who had, without hav- 
ing any particular artistic taste, and no artistic 
training other than what might be picked up in 
an engraving office, after serving a long appren- 
ticeship to what their parents and guardians had 
thought a good paying business, developed a tech- 
nique that was useful in certain directions. When 
this business was at its height, you would find that 
one man had engraved skies for years and practi- 
cally nothing else ; another had all the trees that 
he could do, and so on, until, in England, very 
seldom did one engraver do an important block 
throughout. All this was necessary from the stand- 
point of the illustration manufacturer, because it 
helped the speed in turning out blocks; but it 
prevented development in many places, and has 
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BY ELLEN M. STEADMAN AND KATHERINE RAYMENT 


(See London Studio- Talk) 


been probably the greatest reason why the quality 
of wood-engraving has dropped in the estimation 
of the majority of people to the extent that to 
know a reproduction is a print from a wood block 
is to damn it at once. 

The downfall came with a rush, soon after the 
American style of wood-engraving was introduced 
here—a style that insisted upon the result appear- 
ing only as so much tone or colour, not a line being 
prominent, a monotonously fine line over all, every- 
thing being on one plane, possessing only the advan- 
tage over photographic reproduction of getting 
stronger contrasts in pure black and pure white, 
which it has lost now that the half-tone plates are 
engraved upon. ‘T. Cole, 
the American engraver, 
has emerged triumphantly 
from the slough of his 
school, and he now uses 
to the full the charm of 
an expressive white line, 
with which he also ex- 
presses tone, and not in 
a conventionalistic way. 
But do not think I am 
merely a worshipper of 
this one engraver, for I 
give place to no one in 
my admiration of the 
early masters of the art. 

The thorough mastery 
of the graver, and the 
knowledge of its capabili- 
ties, are not to be learned 


in a few weeks, and the LEATHER BINDING 


more one gains of this mastery and knowledge, 
the more one appreciates the quickly and easily 
executed and simply decorative white line. The 
charm of a sensitive white line is, that it can pro- 
duce beauties of tone, colour, and technique that 
no other form of engraving can attain, and this will 
show that, while its simpler form is beautiful, in its 
more elaborated form its beauties are extended 
and increased, to the extent of the knowledge and 
power of the artist of the graver. 


ARTHUR COMFORT, 
Hon. Chairman, The International Society 
of Wood-Engravers. 


BY A. A. TURBAYNE 


(See London Studio- Talk) 
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be gained by man or woman, its attain- 
ment is dependent upon the merits of 
the work itself, subjected to the ordi- 
nary tests, without any regard for its 
author’s sex, or the disadvantages which 
hinder him or her. In the Bond Street 
studios one sees harmonious colouring, 
good design, and workmanlike craft dis- 
played freely. Ifthe design is not always 
conspicuously novel it is always sane 
and well considered, and justifies a warm 
note of unreserved appreciation. 


The two designs for leather-bindings, 
by Mr. A. A. Turbayne, here illustrated, 
betray not merely a conscious effort to 
break away from tradition, but a distinct 
grasp of essentials in so doing. Recall- 
ing somewhat the freedom of Miss 
MacColl’s work, they appear nevertheless 
to be produced by ordinary tools, and not 
by the small wheel which she has used 
with singular dexterity. At the exhibi- 
tion of the Central School of Arts and 

- Crafts at Upper Regent Street, held 
STUDIO-TALK. during July, another bird design by the same hand 
(From our own Correspondents.) was shown, and amid a crowd of admirable bindings, 


ONDON. — To- 
day nothing a 
woman attempts 
need surprise us, 
and whenwe find f ~ eS. 
two, Miss Ellen M. Stead- exten = P\ ae ~~ —— 4 
man and Miss Katherine oe 
Rayment, not merely ven- 
turing to open a studio as 
lady decorators, but run- 
ning it most admirably, the 
only thing a masculine 
critic can do is to applaud 
vociferously. But, except 
for the simple fact that the 
two partners happen to be 
ladies, there is nothing in 
their admirably appointed 
show-rooms in Bond Street 
to revealit. The stencilled 
fabrics are entirely admir- 
able — indeed, with full 
knowledge of what has 
been executed of late by en” 
this particular method they hone ae 
come well among the best : a 
examples. If success is to JEWEL CASKET IN STEEL AND ENAMEL BY ALEXANDER FISHEK 
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ENAMEL IN COPPER FRAME 


obviously inspired by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s de- 
signs, it was encouraging to find yet another attempt 
to break away from established tradition. Mr. 
Turbayne in wall-papers, posters, and many other 
directions, notably in the gilded cloth-covers of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Peacock Series,” has done 
excellent work ; therefore it is not surprising to 
find his efforts in the ancient craft of leather- 
binding at once consistent, admirably suited to the 
material, comely, and without affectation or undue 
striving to be novel at any price. 


Alexander Fisher, who has invented so 
many novel forms of beauty, ought in justice to 
his critics to invent a few novel forms of praise, 
that their approval might be couched in terms 
not wholly unrelated to the objects which pro- 


Mr. 


voked applause. 
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If ever work showed not only 


BY ALEXANDER FISHER 


the master-craftsman but the poet as well, it is 
his. He gains new effects so easily that their 
very novelty only becomes apparent by study. 
He accomplishes marvels of technique in such 
apparently direct and simple fashion that one for- 
gets the labour and the thousand possible failures, 
which he has brushed aside during its progress. 
He not only inspires himself, but his audience, so 
that the danger is that his admirers rank the 
beautiful things he produces at less than they 
deserve. The Enamel in Copper Frame, the Venus 
Mirror, and the Portrait in Enamel in Steel 
Frame, all three illustrated herewith, would each 
suffice to establish a reputation, but they merely 
represent the average of Mr. Fisher’s art; and 
therefore their eulogist must be miserly in employ- 
ing adjectives of praise, remembering certain 
masterpieces, past and present, which have ex- 
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hausted and will continue to exhaust his best 
supply. A visit to Mr. Fisher’s studio makes one 
feel that the old days of great craftsmen are come 
again. Nowhere is there evidence of idea tram- 
melled by inadequate technique to express ; nor, on 
the other hand, do we find mere virtuosity lack- 
ing idea. Between both dangers he steers so 
naturally that it is difficult to realise the perils by 
the way. Rarely indeed can one find a chance to 
be adversely critical, and by that means to accen- 
tuate the triumph. 


In the frame to the enamel portrait, however, 
the “C”-like line seems a little below Mr. 
Fisher’s standard of design. For this debatable 
detail we are inclined to thank Mr. Fisher, who 
may not realise the dilemma of a commentator 
upon his work who cannot be captious, because 
“there is nothing whatever to grumble at.” But, 
dropping the mood of banter, it is with most 


** VENUS” MIRROR BY A FISHER 


** VENUS” MIRROR BY A, FISHER 


gratified, if insular, pride that one returns to his 


work after a visit to the Paris Salons. For, with- 
out prejudice or bias, one may claim in him an 
artist of remarkable power, one that any country 
may deem itself fortunate to number among its 


sons. ° 


The Royal Academy is to be commended for 
its discretion in having chosen Mr. E. A. Abbey 
to fill the vacancy left by the death of Mr. Calde- 
ron. Not only does this election add to the roll 
of the Academicians an artist of very remarkable 
capacity, but it has also a certain significance as 
an acknowledgment of the claims of decorative art 
and black-and-white drawing. Mr. Abbey is an 
admirable representative of the varied practice 
which distinguishes many of the modern men. He 
is a painter of great inventiveness and of rare 
popularity, a designer of wonderful resource, and 
without a rival as an illustrative draughtsman. 
The evidences that he has given of his power in 
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each branch of art with which he has occupied 
himself have been altogether indisputable, abso- 
lutely complete, and thoroughly consistent ; and in 
himself he summarises much of the versatile energy 
which belongs to our present day school. That 
the importance of the position he has taken among 
his contemporaries is appreciated by the Academy 
is proved by the readiness with which promotion 
has been awarded him. His tenure of the Asso- 
ciateship has been almost unprecedentedly brief, a 
matter of little more than two years, yet no one 
will grudge him his advancement nor suggest that 
the Academy has acted with inconsiderate haste. 


IVERPOOL. — The exhibition of 
students’ work at the close of the ses- 
sion in the day and evening classes at 
the School of Architecture and Applied 
Art of University College showed pro- 

ductions of very fair average quality, if there were 





** JUSTICE ” BY GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 
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not many items of notable excellence. In the 
last Arts and Crafts Exhibition in London was 
shown a centre panel for a frieze, Zhe Queen oy 
Hearts, designed by .R. Anning Bell for the Uni- 
versity Club. The right and left panels, here illus- 
trated, have been designed in continuation of the 
same subject by two students, Miss Enid Jackson 
and Miss Hamel Lister, and executed by them in 
oil on canvas enriched with gesso and gilding. The 
whole colour scheme is strong, rich, and glowing. 


Miss Enid Jackson takes the first prize for 
decorative design in various mediums, and Miss 
Hamel Lister the second prize. For ornamental 
design Miss M. Herbert, Miss C. A. Walker, and 
Miss M. Collings gain distinctions ; and for a set of 
illustrative designs G. H. Behrend is placed first ; 
while H. Carr and R. P. Roberts have marked 
success for the figure from life and for drapery. 
The modelling classes, under Mr. Charles Allen, 
increase in popularity and in numbers, but while 

they are making favourable progress there is no 

very remarkable design to record. The students 
modelling from the nude are somewhat weak in 
their attempt to design the figure fittingly for ar- 
chitectural decoration. Miss Gertrude Williams 
has been rather more successful with the draped 
figure /ustice, illustrated on this page. John 

Griffiths, Thomas Rowan, Thomas Evans, and 

R. Murray also take prizes for designing and 

modelling ornament from floral studies. 

Under Mr. R. L. Rathbone, the metal-working 
class is engaged principally with “raising” and 
repoussé work in copper. A few specimens are 
here illustrated. The first and second prizes in 
this class were awarded to C. E. Thompson and 
H. Eckstein, and a special prize to E. Cuthbert 
Woods. 


In the classes for architecture, under Professor 
Simpson, L. G. Pearson has secured three of the 
prizes for “ construction,” ‘ perspective,” and for 
“best set of sketches.” B. T. Stallybrass took 
the prize for “history of architecture,” and B. C. 
Deacon for “construction and design.” 

H. B. B. 


“ 


EADING.—Few things appear so un- 
comfortable or so piteously conscious 

of being made to look ridiculous as a 

place primarily devoted to work when 

forced to take on an unwonted air of 

festivity. It was not then in any way the fault of 
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**THE QUEEN OF HEARTS ” 


“THE QUEEN OF HEARTS ” 


the architect that Reading College did not alto- 
gether look its best on June 11. The new build- 
ings, designed by Mr. S. S. Stallwood, are 
handsome externally and appropriate internally, 
and in both outer decoration and inner arrange- 
ment, with a certain quaint up-and-down-stairs- 
and-round-the-cornerishness, blend excellently well 
with the older buildings of the once famous Read- 
ing Abbey, which, in their entirety, have been now 
elevated to the dignity of a College. Cheerful, 
even jovial, they did seem, but with alien uphol- 
stery and irrelevant Japanese screens in unaccus- 
tomed corners, with a piano lording it in the Life 
School, and tea and ices dispensing in the Chemical 
Laboratory, it would have been too much to ask 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY HAMEL LISTER 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY ENID JACKSON 


that they should look businesslike. The Prince 
of Wales had come down to grace the opening 
ceremony ; the President, Lord Wantage, and the 
Mayor and Corporation were there to receive him, 
and the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, with 
an attendant galaxy of many learned dons, had 
come over to honour the occasion. Hoods of 
many colours mingled with uniforms of varied cut, 
the streets below were a blaze of scarlet, and the 
sky above a flutter of flags across the deepest blue 
of June. 


Happily, however, the rooms assigned to the 
Art department, which can alone concern readers 
of Tue Srupio, are on the top floor, and though 
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REPOUSSE WORK 
(See Liverpool 


occasional eddies of sightseers got diverted in that 
direction and drifted there awhile, no attempt had 
been made to utilise them for the more ceremonial 
purposes of the day, and it was possible to judge 
with some certainty of their adaptability to the 
object for which they were designed. The whole 
floor has been given up to art instruction with 
intentions best explained by the words of the 
official calendar: “The curriculum has been ar- 
ranged with a view to making the study of the 
principles of art and the practice of drawing a 
part of general education ; of training teachers ; of 
giving assistance to those who intend to follow art 
as a profession; but especially for promoting the 
study of art as applied to handicrafts, manufactures, 
and industries.” For these laudable purposes six 
rooms have been set aside—an Antique room, 
44 ft. by 36 ft.; a Life room, 24 ft. by 33 ft.; a 
Modelling room and a Wood-carving room, each 
18 ft. square ; a Studio, 40 ft. by 20 ft., and a private 
room reserved for the director, a post for which 
the Council have been so fortunate as to secure 
the services of Mr. Walter Crane. All the rooms 
are of good height, with open-timbered roofs, dark 
green panelled walls, and inlaid floors, and every- 
thing that could be done to make them agreeable 
to the eye has been done. 


But the one essential point in a studio is the 
light, and in this case it is not all that could be 
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wished. Great. bare spaces of plain glass are not, 
it is true, decorative either from within or without, 
but for purposes of studio work any avoidable 
obstructions to the free entry of the daylight are 
only to be deprecated. The Antique room, and to 
a lesser extent the Life room, are further afflicted 
with cross lights, and in the latter there is a south 
window facing the larger north one, through which 
in the afternoon the reflection from a red brick 
wall without is thrown, producing a light and shade 
upon the casts calculated to lash the young be- 
ginner into madness. Nevertheless, in spite ot 
these slight drawbacks, it cannot be doubted that, 
under the able guidance of Mr. Morley Fletcher, 
the schools will prove as great a boon to the 
citizens of Reading as they are an honour to the 
public spirit of the members of the Reading Uni- 
versity Extension Association, to whom they mainly 
owe their present prosperous condition and hand- 
some home. M. B. 


USSELDORF.—The seventh exhibi- 
tion of the ‘‘St. Lucas” Art Club, 
which consists of a dozen members, 
all artists of the younger generation, 
was again full of interest this year. 

All the works displayed had the same peculiar 
artistic tendency, notably those by Professor A. 
Kampf, who displays numerous oil-paintings, water- 
colours, lithographs, grisaz//es, drawings, &c., for 
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the most part based upon impressions of travel in 
Spain. Without attempting to describe these works 
in detail, I may sum them up by saying the artist 
has regarded popular life in Spain from a standpoint 
widely removed from that generally chosen by 
those who depict scenes from the Peninsula. 


Among his productions we find no Carmencita, 
no Maja, no Tambourine Players, none of the 
pretty dolls with flashing eyes we meet so often in 
millionaires’ drawing-rooms, or see exposed for sale 
in the picture-dealers’ galleries. Kampf’s pictures 


are mostly drawn from the darker side of Spanish 
life—scenes on the quays at Gibraltar, beggars at 
the church doors, cripples and hunchbacks whining 
for alms, and such-like, painted in strong, yet for the 
most part sombre, colours. Consummate ease marks 
the treatment of these pictures, which every succeed- 
ing year reveal some new aspect of his manifold skill, 


‘““LA VILLE DE GAND” 
(See Brussels Studio- Talk) 


Alexander Frenz, who loves to let his imagina- 
tion wander back into the classic days of Greece, 
exhibited a beautiful piece of colouring—Die Geburt 
der Venus—which differed entirely from the tradi- 
tional treatment of the subject. He depicts with 
genial humour a group of simple fisher-folk gazing 
in honest bucolic wonderment at the great shell, 
drawn by black sea-lions, wherein reclines the 
“‘foam-born goddess,” half-curious, half-ashamed. 


Gerhardt Janssen handles his themes—taken 
mainly from Low-German tavern and Xirmesse life 
—with inexhaustible vitality and freshness. His 
figures have nothing of the Court about them, 
exhale no boudoir perfume; their heavy wooden 
shoes have trod no parquet floor. They are 
thoroughly in their element in this atmosphere of 
pipe and beer and schnaps. Janssen, with his 
robust and laughter-moving pictures, is one of the 

most remarkable artistic 
products of this somewhat 
super-sensitive age. 

Willy Spatz sent a num- 
ber of large drawings and 
studies, in crayon, red 
chalk, and distemper, also 
designs for frescoes, all 
impregnated with a remark- 
able intensity which cannot 
fail to impress the beholder. 


Gustav Wendling lays 
the scene of his canvas, 
Der Brief, in a quaint 
Dutch interior, wherein the 
effects of light are repro- 
duced with the utmost- 
conscientiousness and 
ability. 


As is the case in most 
exhibitions, the landscapes 
were very numerous. They 
nearly all represented the 
scenery of the Lower 
Rhenish plains or of Hol- 
land, and would in their 
similarity be very monoto- 
nous were it not that they 
vary largely in point of 
hour and season. 
gang specially affects the 
study of avenues of trees 
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in their autumn foliage, which are as delicate in 
colouring as his hazy scenes on the coast of Holland. 
Olof Jernberg’s landscapes—generally forest streams 
bordered by leafless trees, or snowed-up villages in 
chill Winter’s grasp—are painted in the broadest 
and most forcible manner. He was worthily fol- 
lowed by Heinrich Hermanns, who depicts his 
scenes with ever-growing power, and by Eugen 
Kampf, who shows true poetic individuality in his 
subdued evening studies ; while an equally delicate 
sentiment was apparent in the admirable animal 
paintings of Toni Henke. Every year Lewis 
Herzog causes fresh surprise, not only by his 
striking use of colour, but by the delightful ease of 
his work. Emil Zimmermann still remains as 


charming as ever in his fresh and happy manner. 


Among the works by outsiders the fine canvases 
by Hugo Kénig of Munich, and Segantini of 
Maloja, deserve especial mention; nor must we 
overlook the landscapes by Breitner of Amster- 
dam, Koldewey of Dordrecht, J. W. Jansen of 
Amsterdam, and Strobentz of Munich, or the 
masterly etchings by Kcoepping of Berlin. 


‘THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION MEDAL, 1897 
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The exhibition was arranged in novel and 
striking fashion. The breaking up of the long rows 
of frames by the interposition here and there of 
old Persian hangings, and the judicious disposal 
of a few superb bronzes by Meunier of Brussels, 
vases by Masseau of Paris, and decorative glass by 
Kcepping and Tiffany, had a most pleasing effect, 
and added colour and variety to the scene. _S. 


RUSSELS. — The decoration of the 

Botanic Gardens here will soon be 

complete. In addition to a new set 

of bronzes—statues and candelabras 

—two electric poles—the work of MM. 

Paul Dubois and J. Lagae, and a large allegorical 
group by M. Ch. Vanderstappen, are to be erected. 
The oxidation of the first series of statues was un- 
questionably too dark, losing all its decorative 
value amid the surrounding foliage ; accordingly 
the artists who are carrying out the new scheme 
have been endeavouring to give a lighter tone to 
their bronzes, one more nearly akin to the antique. 


M. J. Lagae has lately produced several decora- 
tive works, among the 
more notable being a 
medal for the Brussels 
Exhibition of 1897, 
and the monument 
erected in memory of 
the poet, Ledeganck, 
author of a poem on 
the three Flemish 
towns, Antwerp, 
Bruges, and Ghent. 
The base of the me- 
morial is adorned with 
low-relief figures per- 
sonifying the three 
towns. In the inter- 
vals of this work M. 
Lagae has been busy 
modelling various solid 
and carefully studied 
portrait busts. 


The committee of 
the “ Artists’ Demon- 
stration” in honour of 
M. Buls, Burgomaster 
of Brussels, have de- 
cided to devote the 
funds subscribed to 


BY J. LAGAE the execution of a 





BAS-RELIEF. BY 
C. SAMUEL 
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carved seat, surmounted by a fresco, 
to be erected under the arcade of 
the ‘* Maison de |’Etoile,” forming 
part of the quaint Grand’ Place, 
which M. Buls did so much—and 
so wisely and intelligently—to re- 
store. Another souvenir of the 
occasion will be placed in the 
Hotel de Ville, in the shape of a 
work by Bernard Van Orley, the 
great Brussels artist of the sixteenth 
century, presented to the town by 
M. Louis Cardou. It is a tapestry 
cartoon representing a scene in the 
life of St. Paul. Van Orley was 
famous as a designer of glass-work 
and tapestry ; yet this is the only 
example of this side of his genius 
now possessed by the town of 
Brussels. M. Louis Cardou’s gift 
is thus of great value for more 
reasons than one. 


In addition to a number of re- 
markable works of various kinds 
the Salon of the Société des Beaux- 
Arts of Brussels offered to the pub- 
lic two special and very interesting 
attractions: first, a selection of 
works of art from the famous col- 
lection of the Berlin amateur, 
Ernst Seeger; and secondly, a 
display, such as one rarely sees, of 
sculpture by the leading artists of 
Belgium. M. Seeger’s exhibit in- 
cluded examples of the German 
and the English schools, each 
represented by a large painting— 
Le Sermon sur la Montagne, by 
F. von Uhde, and Les Rois Mages, 
by F. Brangwyn, which is quite de- 
lightful in its pensive expression and its harmonious 
twilight effects. Mr. Walter Crane’s graceful fancy 
and inexhaustible imaginativeness are displayed in 
six works of various styles ; and two masterly studies 
reveal the deep and sound craftsmanship of Mr. J. M. 
Swan. Then we have to note a delightful water- 
colour by C. Walton, a landscape by Macaulay 
Stevenson, some dogs by G. Pirie, and two paint- 
ings in delicate greenish tints by R. Fowler, which 
complete the English exhibits. The Germans 
were also strongly represented, their chief exhi- 
bitors being W. Leibl and Adolf Menzel, who sent 
a lot of careful, industrious work, of remarkable 
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“LE DROIT” 


BY J. DE LALAING 


technique. Had one the space one would like to 
mention seriatim the seventeen works con- 
tributed by Leibl, all full of interest from their 
wonderful sureness of touch and their subdued 
intensity of effect, no less than the twelve produc- 
tions displayed by Menzel, quite extraordinary in 
their acuteness of vision and their suppleness of 
execution. F. von Lenbach was represented by 
a little portrait of Wagner; A. Boecklin by an 
exuberant canvas styled Za Chasseresse ; M. Lieber- 
mann by ten works in various styles and methods ; 
V. Defregger by a beautiful study of a head ; Max 
Klinger by a large pen-drawing of astonishing 
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dexterity ; and MM. Von Schennis, G. Jahn, and 
Miiller by some notable engravings. 


Among the Belgian exhibits unquestionably the 
most remarkable in the whole Salon was Le Désespéré 
by A. Struys, whose great success in Paris last year 
has not been forgotten. There were also on view 
several interesting portraits, apart from those of 
the French pastellist, R. Gilbert, and landscapes 
and seascapes, mostly of large dimensions, from 
many members of the society. 


In sculpture C. Meunier exhibited a work in 
high relief, Mater Dolorosa; J. 
Dillens several decorative pieces, 
some of which were reproduced 
in the June THE 
Stup10o; Ch. Samuel a das-relie7 
for the tomb of Edouard Duyck, 
the painter, who died last year ; 
J. Lambeaux a large bust, Diane ; 
M. Vingotte a series of carefully 
studied busts in marble and 
bronze ; and J. de Lalaing a bust 
of fine, bold outline, with two 
cleverly designed tigers in bronze. 
Three large figures, lately com- 
pleted by M. de Lalaing, and 
representing La Force brutale, Le 
Droit, and L’ Inspiration, are to 
be placed in one of the new 
squares in Brussels, not far from 
the Parc du Cinquantenaire, where 
they will undoubtedly show to 
great effect. 


number of 


The “Association Belge de 
Photographie” celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation by a grand exhibition 
held in the galleries of the Cercle 
Artistique de Bruxelles. The 
catalogue contained a list of 638 
exhibits, the work of over 200 
amateurs and professionals. The 
chief aim of most of the exhibitors 
would seem to have been to dis- 
cover and to perfect sundry little 
matters of process and printing, 
which they have been careful to 
keep to themselves, in order to 
invest their work with something 
of originality and personal feeling. 
But art has nothing to gain by all 


** L’ INSPIRATION ” 


this, while photography has everything to lose. The 
most notable productions here, both from the artistic 
and the purely photographic standpoints, were 
those of M. Alexandre, of Brussels, who exhibited 
various portraits, landscapes, and groups well 
worthy of his reputation, which, moreover, is no 
unknown quantity to the readers of THE Stupio. 
The display of the Paris Photo Club kept away 
several important exhibitors; nevertheless the 
foreign work was so plentiful that it is quite im- 


possible to discuss it in detail. I must content 


myself in conclusion with the bare mention of a 
few exhibitors, members of the Association Belge 


BY J. DE LALAING 
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de Photographie—MM. E. Hannon, R. Deman, 
M. Hanssens, J. Maes, J. Casier, V. Delva, C. 
Puttemans, J. Vanderborght, and M. Vanderkin- 
dere, the secretary of the association, whose amia- 
bility and energy during the exhibition were 
greatly appreciated. F, K. 


ARIS.—Two masters of impressionism, 
MM. Claude Monet and Camille 
Pissarro, have, despite the lateness of 
the season, recently been exhibiting 
their works, the former at Georges 
Petit’s, and the latter at Durand-Ruel’s. 





**LA FORCE BRUTALE” BY J. DE LALAING 


(See Brussels Studio-7 alk) 
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The sixty-one canvases on the walls of the 
galleries of the Rue de Séze are divided into five 
series, and show us M. Claude Monet’s work since 
1894. Seven of his Cathédrales de Rouen, which 
obtained so much success, date from that year ; 
then come eight Norwegian Zffets de Neige, bear- 
ing the date of 1895, and the two sets of Fadaises 
(twenty canvases) and Matins sur la Seine (eighteen 
canvases), together with four panels, styled Chrys- 
anthémes, all this representing the artist’s work 
during 1896 and 1897. 





Dare I suggest that this exhibition has caused a 

real disillusion to many true admirers 
of our great landscapist? Such is 
nevertheless the case with those who, 
recognising the powerful art with which 
he has so often transferred nature to 
canvas, see with regret a decline in the 
masterful qualities associated with this 
fine artist. The truth is, these studies 
of Falaises, and also the Matins sur la 
Seine, despite the poetical impression 
they convey, are hasty and unsatisfying. 
This is the more felt when one looks at 
the Cathédra/les, which are really admir- 
able. Moreover, to be quite candid, 
.and to express one’s thoughts without 
reserve, M. Monet’s style has degene- 
rated into something too much resem- 
bling that of the scene-painter, and 
lacks that thought, that regard for the 
perfect realisation of nature’s beauties, 
which mark the efforts of all the great 
masters of our landscape school—our 
Corots, our Duprés, our Rousseaus, and 
our Daubignys. 





Among the purchases made by the 
State at the Salon of the Société des 
Beaux-Arts I am glad to notice M. 
Charles Cottet’s beautiful triptych, 4u 
Pays de la Mer, reproduced lately in the 
special number of THE Stup10 devoted 
to the Paris Salons. This work, which 
is to be placed in the Luxembourg, 
does high honour to our young school 
of painting, for it is full of power, boldly 
conceived and boldly executed, and 
bears the mark of intense truthfulness 
to nature and to life. At some future 
time I hope to be able to explain at 
greater length the development of M. 
Cottet’s talent, for he is an artist who, 
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“THE WHITE PEACOCK’ 
FROM THE COLOURED 
ETCHING BY FRANCIS 
JOURDAIN 
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** AFTER THE DANCE ” 


even now, occupies a foremost place in the art 
world of to-day, and assuredly has a most brilliant 
career before him. 


“Les Médailleurs francais depuis 1789” is the 
title of a curious and original volume from the pen 
of M. Roger Marx, the cultured art critic and 
Inspector of Fine Arts, which has just been pub- 
lished by the Société de Propagation des Livres 
d’Art. Starting with Duvivier, Augustin Dupré, 
and Gatteaux, and passing then to Galle, Bovy, 
Préault, Carpeaux, and Chapu, M. Roger Marx 
skilfully conducts his readers through all the stages 
of glyptic art in the nineteenth century to that 
present renascence, the glorious leaders of which 
are Chaplain, Daniel Dupuis, Roty, and other 
masters of like calibre. Apart from these, the 
author describes the work of the entire school of 
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BY PRINCE PAOLO TROUBETZKOY 


French médailleurs, among 
whom may be mentioned 
Alphée Dubois, Degeorge, 
Bottée, Deloye, Patey, 
Rupert Carabin, Desbois, 
and Alexandre Charpen- 
tier. 

We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to M. Roger Marx 
for having appended to his 
luminous history of glyptic 
art a variety of practical 
information for the use of 
amateurs wishing to form 
a collection of modern 
medals. The task is easy 
enough, and not a costly 
business either, for most 
of the works of interest 
are in the possession of 
the Administration des 
Monnaies, whence they 
may be obtained at ridicu- 
lously low prices. 

G. M. 


URIN. — The 

National Ex- 

hibition of 

Fine Arts (a 

section of the 

general exhibition) is the 

most remarkable art exhi- 

bition held in Italy this 

year. At a later date I 

shall hope to have the opportunity of saying a few 

words concerning the more noteworthy pictures in 

the exhibition, but for the present I must confine 

my remarks to the contributions of the two most 

prominent of the younger school of Italian sculptors, 

Troubetzkoy and Bistolfi, both of whom are fighting 
vigorously against academical conventions. 


The contribution of Prince Paolo Troubetzkoy, 
who is one of the most original clay-modellers in 
Europe, consists of about a dozen statuettes, 
among the finest of which is one representing a 
lady in evening dress resting After the Dance. 


If Troubetzkoy is the brightest of our realists, 
Leonardo Bistolfi is the most thoughtful and 
suggestive of the Italian sculptors. His best ex- 
hibit is a panel in relief for a tomb representing 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


The Memories Comforting Sorrow. The Memories 
take the forms of young women in different pos- 
tures of grief, resignation, and hope, and Sorrow 
appears in the guise of a veiled woman almost 


succumbing under her load of pain. 
ue E, 

The Japanese flower arrangements illustrated on 
the preceding page consist of a group of thirteen 
branches of lilac in an open bronze vase, and a 
combination of rush and gladiolus in an octagonal 
flat bronze vase. We are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. S. Eida for the loan of the vases. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Millais and his Works. By M. H. SpietMann. 
(London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 1898.)—Although this book is stated, on the 
title-page, to have been published ‘with special 
reference to the exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
1898,” it is a good deal more than a mere guide to 
the winter show at Burlington House. In compil- 
ing it Mr. Spielmann has taken no little pains to 
make his record of the life and work of the late 
President as complete as possible, and to gather 
together all those details about his career which 
are of interest to every student of the art history of 
our times. A biographical sketch written largely 
from intimate personal knowledge, and full of 
happy descriptive and explanatory matter, occu- 
pies a considerable number of pages ; and another 
large section is devoted to notes on the pictures 
shown last winter at the Academy, and on many 
others which were not then exhibited. A most 
useful chronological list of the artist’s oil paintings 
is appended, as well as a record of the pictures 
which have appeared in the sale room, with the 
prices obtained for them. A particularly interest- 
ing feature is a chapter, “Thoughts on our Art of 
To-day,” which was written some years ago by the 
artist himself. Altogether the book deserves high 
praise as a handy and convenient summary of in- 
formation that is of the utmost value to the art 
historian. Its attractiveness is increased by the 
introduction of thirty-three illustrations after some 
of Sir John’s most important pictures. 

English Portraits: A Series of Lithographed 
Drawings by WiLL RoTHENSTEIN. (London: 
Grant Richards. 1898.)—Mr. Rothenstein has 
made a certain reputation as a young artist of 
rather eccentric originality with a capacity for 
attempting the unexpected. In producing this 
volume of twenty-four drawings he has set himself 
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a task to which he is not entirely suited. His 
talents scarcely lie in the direction of portraiture 
and his power as a draughtsman is hardly great 
enough to permit him to render in a few touches 
delicate details of personal character. As like- 
nesses of the people whose names are appended 
to them, many of these drawings must be pro- 
nounced frank failures, and none of them can be 
said to have any vivid personality. As exercises 
in lithography, however, they are more acceptable. 
Mr. Rothenstein is subtle and delicate in his use 
of line, and understands much of the possibilities 
of the medium he has adopted. If he could have 
gained the same degree of success in realising his 
sitters as he has in making attractive lithographs, 
the importance of his book would have been 
considerable. 

Mother Goose in Prose. By L. FRANK Baum. 
Pictures by MAXFIELD ParRIsH. (Chicago: Way 
and Williams.)—At a time when experiments in the 
technique of black-and-white for process-repro- 
duction seem almost exhausted, it is pleasant to 
meet with a distinctly novel combination of line 
and tone well mastered. Mr. Parrish uses pure 
line, added tints (such as those applied by the 
process-engraver from Day’s shading medium), 
and a chalk-like grain which may result from 
using a thin paper over various textures laid 
beneath, to impart for the moment granulation in 
varying degrees of coarseness. Whatever the mix- 
ture of methods, they are well mixed, and the 
mastery is assured. Considered solely as designs, 
they show distinct novelty of conception and a 
rare sense of humour. The study of “Old King 
Cole” on his throne, of the “ Wondrous Wise 
Man” by his bookshelf, of “The Little Man” 
with his gun, of “Humpty Dumpty,” or of 
“Three Men of Gotham,” would any one of them 
prove this beyond all possible doubt. Amid the 
extraordinary torrent of so-called decorative illus- 
trations to fairy tales, not a few devoid of drawing, 
and the greater part destitute of fun, it is a 
pleasure to meet with these, which, without any 
wish to award them the injustice of over-praise, 
are distinctly admirable. If all are not up to the 
same level it is of little consequence, because the 
artist has obviously tried many experiments, some 
of which have naturally succeeded better than 
others. At a time when imitation, unconscious but 
faithful, and imitation wilful and poorly disguised, 
confront us in all the decorative arts, one is inclined 
more than ever to applaud the artist, whatever be 
his calibre, who dares to express himself in his own 
way. Indeed, it seems daily more and more pro- 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “MOTHER GOOSE 
IN PROSE.” BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 
(CHICAGO: WAY AND WILLIAMS) 




















bable that this distinguishing feature will be the only 
test to separate an artist from a copyist. To ring 
changes upon the work of Miss Greenaway, Mr. 
Walter Crane, Mr. Howard Pyle, or Mr. Anning 
Bell is a trick many dexterous students soon 
acquire ; but to invent and develop a consistent 
method of interpreting their own fancies is still 
rare enough. Therefore Mr. Parrish deserves his 
full meed of praise, and his next work will be 
looked forward to with eagerness. It is to be 
hoped that some English publisher will issue an 
edition of Mother Goose. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGN FOR A Mosaic FRIEZE. 
(A XV.) 
The Prize ( Zwenty-five guineas) is awarded (con- 


ditionally) to Sunset (Gunning King, Harting, 
Petersfield, Hants). 
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ILLUSTRATION (REDUCED) BY MAXFIELD PARRISH FROM ‘‘ MOTHER GOOSE IN 
(CHICAGO : WAY AND WILLIAMS) 
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Awards in “The Studio” Prize Competitions 





Honourable Mention is given to the following : 
Amnon (Herbert Turrell, 9 Joubert Mansions, 
Chelsea) ; Al/egory (Paul Kiick, 210 The Grove, 
Camberwell) ; Dum Spiro Spero (Wm. Aikman, 
14 Burghley Road, Hornsey, N.); Zéo0r (Charles 
Hardgrave, 24 Lessar Avenue, Clapham Common, 
S.W.); From over the Seas (Adela Seton-Tait, 99 
Burnt Ash Road, Lee, S.E.); Zaure/ (Frank W. 
Mann, 8 Mandalay Road, Narbonne Avenue, Clap- 
ham Common, S.W.); Rayon (Wm. Bramley, 3 
Fulham Studios, Fulham Road, S.W.); Semper 
Discipulus (Herbert A. Bone, Woodcroft, Alleyn 
Park, Dulwich, S.E.) ; Seven (W. Dundas, Carlyle 
Studios, 296 King’s Road, Chelsea); Smilax 
(Bertha Smith, 24 Rectory Road, Stoke Newington, 
N.); and Sea Mew (Caroline F. A. Mew, 9 Gordon 
Street, Gordon Square, W.C.) 

Illustrations of the prize design and those re- 
ceiving honourable mention will appear in a later 
number. 

DESIGN FOR A MAGAZINE Cover. 
(A XVI.) 

The First Prize ( Zhree 
guineas) is awarded to 
Pan (F. H. Ball, 189 
Noel Street, Nottingham). 

The Srconp PrIzE 
(Two guineas) to Gar 
(Edgar G.  Perman, 
Tresco, Rusholme Road, 
East Putney, S.W.). 

Honourable Mention is 
given to the following :— 
Acoula (Sunderland Rol- 
linson) ; CiZisussex (Ernest 
Heasman) ; Clytie (Alice 
E. Burt); Die Neuseit 
(TomC. Dugdale) ; Zssam 
(Joseph Massé); /ason 
(John Thirtle) ; Zora (W. 
Russell Flint); Osseo 
(Osmond M. Pittman) ; 
Tohow (T. H. Wake- 
field) ; Zramp (David C. 
Veazey); and Zhe Bulger 
(Mary G. Simpson.) 
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DESIGN FOR A “ Pic- 
TORIAL” BooK-PLATE. 


(B XVIIL.) 


An unusually large num- 
ber of excellent designs 
have been sent in for this 
competition. The designs 
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Awards in ‘“‘ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


of the prize-winners and a selection from those 
receiving honourable mention will be illustrated in 
a later number. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Maryland (Catherine M. Mann, 8 Auckland Road, 
Upper Norwood). 

The SEconpD Pri1zkE (Ha/f-a-guinea) to Gar(Edgar 
G. Perman, Tresco, Rusholme Road, East Putney, 
S.W.). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following : 
Aberbrothock (Henry Wyse) ; Adwe (Arthur H. Vers- 
tage) ; Bookworm (Percy Low) ; Camu (Chas. Gale) ; 
Canute (Eveline A. Brauer); Cur/ew (Lennox G. 
Brid) ; Cui Bono (W. Snelling Hadaway); Angler 
(Ernest E. Briscoe) ; Ba/bus (Wilmot Lunt) ; Dun- 
stanburgh (Frank Powell); Dardee (Ernest E. Clark); 
Engl (Wm. R. Yare) ; Orlando Furioso (Dorothea 
Zellur) ; Honor (H. C. Ap- 
pleton); Jndividuality (E. 

B. Ricketts) ; /ason (John 
Thirtle) ; AZa/one (David E. 
Wilson) ; Viddler (Henry J. 
Thompson); fan (F. H. 
Ball) ; Patch (Theodora S. 
Smith); Pokey (Enid Jack- 
son); aditus (Gabriel 
Bunney); Siren (Harold 
Knight); Ce (Grace Latimer 
Wright); Veronica (M. J. 
Hunt); and Wadney (Mrs. 
C. Parry). 
SKETCH OF OLD METAL 

Work. 

(C XV.) 

The First Prize (One 
guinea) is awarded to Eve- 
faw (Muriel Curle, Harley- 
brun, Melrose, N.B.). 

The SEconpb Prize (Had- 
a-guinea) to Thistle (James 
E. Forbes, 8 Hermitage 
Terrace, Edinburgh). 

Honourable Mention is 
given to the following : 

Ahue (Arthur H. Verstage) ; 
Bavarian Sign (Alice Tay- 
lor); Browser Junior (Wil- 
liam K. Brown) ; Chat Noir 
(A. Leete); Me'er do weei 
(Sidney R. Jones) ; Qui// B 
(Hanslip Fletcher); z600 
(Margaret J. Chilton); and 
Taddy (Ernest B. Clay- 


pole). 


FIRST PRIZE (COMP. C XV,) 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE, 
(D IX.) 

The First Prizz (One guinea) is awarded to 
Graphic (Chas, F. Inston, 25 South John Street, 
Liverpool). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Ha/f-a-guinea) to Sunflower 
(George Harding, Wordsley, Stourbridge). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Helpis (Mrs. Easton Gibb, Beanisley Hall, near 
Skipton, Yorks); Kennaguhair (Miss Christian 
H. Curle, Priorwood, Melrose, N.B.); Zhrush 
(F’. A. Roberts, 9 Upper Conduit Street, Leicester) ; 
the above are illustrated ; Betty (Miss E. Newton) ; 
Bovril (W. E. Dowson) ; Cossack (H. Goodwillie) ; 
Fereneze (Arch. Cochrane) ; Hops (C. H. Gunner) ; 
and Kodak (Elizabeth Blackwell). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 


“Why is it that the great industries 
of the silversmith and the potter seem 
almost unaffected by the new movement 

in design ?” the Lay Figure asked. 

“I fancy,” the Man with a Clay Pipe replied, 
“that the unsatisfactory state of the first may be 
due in some degree to absurd restrictions of trade 
societies. For instance, I am told that they refuse 
to allow a youth who is learning his trade to shape 
vessels and to decorate them also. He must either 
make the forms and hand them over to another to 
ornament, or must take the form brought by 
another and decorate it as he pleases.” 

“‘ Preposterous !” the Lay Figure retorted, “‘ and 
if true, enough to account for all the bad things 
we see. Who could delight in creating beautiful 
forms for another person to ruin by ornament 
conceived in wholly different manner, or take much 
interest in decorating shapes which were not to 
his taste? Does the same hold true of pottery?” 

“In a sense, owing to division of labour, it 
does,” said a Manufacturer, who had dropped in to 
the studio ; “ but as domestic pottery must needs 
be a mechanical reproduction of models, so far 
as the average dinner or tea service is concerned, 
that is not the chief reason for its unsatisfactory 
state, which I recognise and deplore as much as 
you do. It is the public taste which forces us to 
make stuff we do not like.” , 

“ That is a lame excuse, surely,” the Lay Figure 
replied. ‘‘ Is it not to your interest to educate it ?” 

“Lame it may be, lamentable it is certainly, 
but it is only too true,” the Manufacturer replied. 
“We are in the hands of the trade, and perhaps 
even still more at the mercy of our own travellers. 
Even if there are many people who would care to 
have really artistic. table-ware, how are we to get 
our wares to them ?” 

“That is surely a matter for the manufacturer 
to discover,” the Lay Figure broke in. “The 
makers of wall-papers and textiles, the coppersmith 
and ironfounder, and a dozen others have managed 
to produce excellent work of late years that the 
trade keep on sale : surely it is merely a confession 
of impotence to bemoan the present state without 
serious attempts to improve it.” 

“Do not think I disagree with you,” the Manu- 
facturer said ; “I am quite ready to own that the 
stuff kept in an ordinary china shop is bad in 
every way ; but the public will have cheap things.” 

“That excuse will not serve,” the Man with a 
Clay Pipe said. “I happened to go over a great 
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pottery lately, and, as a rule, the best stuff was the 
cheapest—stock patterns that had been made 
regularly for the last fifty years at least, possibly 
for a hundred. The only higher-priced table- 
ware that was even tolerable was also in every 
case a deliberate reproduction of an old design. 
All the efforts of modern designers, according to 
the evidence there, had either been ignored or 
proved to be unequal to the task of producing a 
simple tea or dinner service not unutterably de- 
graded in form and colour ; and this when several 
factories achieve the highest excellence of body, 
glaze, and general finish, and turn out exhibition 
pieces of mere dric-a-brac, some of which are works 
of fine art.” 

“ We have tried,” the Manufacturer said. “One 
of your favourite designers was commissioned, and 
we adapted his idea to practical shape. Just as it 
was beginning to sell, he saw it and refused to 
let the altered design be issued. When it was re- 
made to his pattern no one would buy it.” 

“ That may be quite true,” the Lay Figure said, 
“but an isolated instance does not alter the case. 
Possibly your travellers resented his interference ; 
possibly you felt he had assisted in rendering it 
unsaleable, and so became lukewarm in pushing 
it. Look at the success of younger firms, who saw 
that taste had improved, and enlisted the best men 
to provide fresh designs. Do all designs go past a 
board of directors? If so, it explains much; a 
board, as we know, has no soul to be saved, no 
body to be kicked, and, as a rule, no taste collec- 
tively.” 

“You cannot risk the prosperity of a great 
business with a huge plant, with hundreds of work- 
people accustomed to a certain style, and a vast 
stock of patterns and finished products, to embark 
in new ways that may lead to failure,” the Manu- 
facturer insisted. ‘We have the trade ready to 
prefer the worst—speaking of the trade as a whole, 
not of a few more enlightened dealers—and our 
own travellers, usually promoted from the factory or 
warehouse, do not understand a good design, and 
so cannot persuade the buyers to stock it.” 

“This is merely owning that you accept present 
conditions as final,” said the Lay Figure. “ Depend 
upon it the first pottery that realises the state of 
things, and engages new designers and new sales- 
men, calling the attention of the art-world to its 
enterprise, will not only reap a large profit, but leave 
others the ignominious alternative of following 
where they once led. Fame and fortune await the 
right firm ; but you all seem too timid to grasp the 
chance,” THE Lay FIGurReE. 
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PAINTER OF DEAD CITIES: 
M. ALBERT BAERTSOEN. 
BY GABRIEL MOUREY. 


GREAT, and ever growing, as his 
fame may be outside his native country ; remark- 
able as have been his successes in France, where 
he is a regular exhibitor, in Germany too, and 
in Austria and in Italy, M. Albert Baertsoen 
would, I feel sure, take- it ill of me were I to 
dissociate him from the valiant group of artists 
who are an honour to Belgium to-day—Léon 
Frédéric, Constantin Meunier, Emile Claus, 
Mellery, Georges Minne, Georges Morren, and 
Fernand Khnopff, to name a few of the more 
prominent among them. 
It has become a common- 
place to declare that “ art 
has no native land” : how 
ever this may be, it is an 
incontestable fact that 
every artist has one. For- 
getful of what he owes to 
his Fatherland, the artist 
too often repudiates his 
home; but the really 
honest, the really great 
will ever remain faithful 
to the land of their birth. 
They well know whence 
they owe the development 
of their individuality ; they 
realise that the knowledge 
of their inner being has 
come to them while 
breathing the atmosphere 
of home, with all its 
wealth of association and 
tradition; that in this 
native soil the very soul 
of their race _ resides. 
What if their birthplace 
should at first have failed 
to understand, should 
have been cold and dis- 
couraging ? What matter? 
Let the artist return 
covered with honours 
earned elsewhere, and he 
will find in his native 
place the best reward of 
all, the warmest and most 
affectionate welcome and 
esteem. There he will ALBERT BAERTSOEN 
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gain new strength to struggle on and conquer in 
the end. 

This love for the native soil is seen in all its 
fulness in Albert Baertsoen’s work ; it impresses 
one, quite apart from his exceptionally fine artistic 
gifts, and is, indeed, one of the leading charac- 
teristics of his genius. It is the unfailing source 
whence springs his inspiration ; it was his solace 
in moments of discouragement, those sad, and all 
too frequent, hours in the life of one possessing 
the true artistic temperament. He knows all the 
secrets of this birthplace of his, this spot wherein 
his heart long smce took root ; there he has plunged 
deep into the very soul of Nature, and felt and 
understood its every mystery. And we may see 
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now how he has expressed these things. Others, 
tempted by his success, have followed him on the 
self-same scenes ; but in their work only the mere 
outline is there: the spirit, the soul of the place, 
which shine forth and quiver in Baertsoen’s can- 
vases—all this has evaporated. 

That which we term “sentiment in art” is a 
quality that has for years back been quite 
neglected until lately. Its revival sprang from the 
excesses of impressionism, and we may be glad 
indeed that it was so. Is there a single great 
master who has dispensed with this “ sentiment,” or 
escaped its influence? However much the most 
extraordinary feats of technique may surprise and 
interest us, it is the moving manifestation of a true 
artistic sensibility which charms our eyes and takes 
our fancy captive. What could be lovelier than 
the emotion of the artist in the presence of Nature ? 
and what greater delight than to share it ? 


‘The scenes displayed before us by M. Baertsoen, 
the landscapes of which he has made himself the 
interpreter, are, indeed, altogether captivating. He 
has the delicate art of catching Nature in her 
most attractive moods. It is delightful to wander 
with him through these “dead cities ” of Flanders, 
where life flows as slowly and peacefully as the 
waters of the canals that traverse them ; to linger 
in the shadow of the ancient belfries, whose chimes 
ring out the melancholy song of the ages. The 
grass sprouts between the pavement, and moss 
clings to the mouldering walls ; along the deserted 
quays the heavy boats are moored; everything 
seems dead this snowy weather ; a funereal stillness 
hangs over the town ; but in the snug houses, behind 
the little windows with white curtains raised to let 
in the scanty light, a humble, simple existence 
is running its dull course, amid a peacefulness 
almost monastic. Women are sewing or making 
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FROM AN ETCHING BY. ALBERT BAERTSOEN 
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**DEVANT L’EGLISE, FLANDRE” 


FROM A PAINTING BY ALBERT BAERTSOEN 


(By permission of M. Franchomme) 


lace in the window corners ; their mothers, bent 
with age, seated in low chairs beside the wall, seem 
wrapt in meditation or prayer. 

Such is the little world M. Albert Baertsoen 
has shown us in all its picturesqueness ; and, let 
me add at once, no one who has followed in his 
footsteps has come within measurable distance of 
him. Subjects such as these speedily pall, unless 
accompanied by the qualities of sincerity and 
delicacy and true affection which mark the work of 
this genuine artist. It is this concentration, this 
intensity of feeling—qualities which, say what one 
may, are becoming more and more rare in the 
general scramble for fame—it is this endeavour to 
express in its integrity the spiritual nature of 
things, if I may so term it, that endow the work of 
M. Baertsoen with so much character. Add to all 
this remarkable technical gifts, and a freedom of 
style which has ever refused to assimilate itself to 
any particular school—a style the characteristics 
of which I hope presently to define—and one may 
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have, I trust, a general idea of this most fascinating 
artistic personality. 

M. Baertsoen’s career extends over a period of 
about ten years. His family intended him for a 
business career, and thus at first he took up art 
merely in an amateur way. Still, he began to paint 
when quite young, and he was scarcely twenty 
years of age when a fairly large picture of his, 
Canal, matinée de Mai, was accepted and exhibited 
at the Salon of 1887. This canvas excited a good 
deal of attention, and the encouragement he re- 
ceived induced him to abandon commerce and go 
to Paris to finish his artistic education. He spent 
two years in Roll’s studio, devoting himself to 
figure-painting, and had no cause to regret the 
instruction and the advice he received from the 
genial artist, who took the greatest interest in his 
pupil’s work. 

In 1889 he was represented at the Salon des 
Champs-Elysées by a huge canvas, entitled 
Dernier Rayon, a first version of Soir sur [ Escaut, 
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exhibited at the Champ de Mars in 1896, and 
reproduced in Tue Strupio (Vol. VIII. p. 20). 
Although this work earned for him a “ mention,” 
he did not hesitate to leave the Société des 
Artistes Francais for the Salon du Champ de 
Mars, which offered a freer scope for his ideas. 
Since then he has been a constant exhibitor 
at the Champ de Mars, each year giving evidence 
of a genius developing naturally, wisely, and 
surely. The amateur of 1887 has become a 
true, honest artist, disdaining to tread the easy 
roads towards notoriety, but striving rather to gain 
esteem by his own genuine merit, and succeeding, 
moreover, to the full. 

Many works of his there are that I should like to 
describe at length did space permit; for, wonder- 
ful as are his studies of broad daylight, he is no 
less expert in seizing the delicate beauties, the in- 
finite subtleties of the hour of dusk and nightfall, 
as, for example, in his Soir @ 7 Asile, with its deep 
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melancholy charm ; or, again, in Soir sur / Escaut, 
where the whole scene is wrapped in the soft, rich- 
coloured haze of the lovely day just ending, as though 
the night were loth toclaim the heavens. In their 
clumsy boats the fishermen cook their evening meal, 
while around the smoke rises slow and straight, un- 
ruffled by the faintest breeze ; and the waters melt 
away yonder into the horizon, showing soft and 
silver-white. 

I could have much to say, too, of this Riviere 
en Décembre, so delicately “felt” and expressed, 
with the trees on the banks floating away in the 
mist ; or of La Grande Rue, Nieuport, so original 
in its composition and so happy in its perspective 
—a work in which the artist has contrived to invest 
with interest all sorts of commonplace details ; or, 
again, of this series of snow effects, exhibited at the 
Salon of 1895—Matin de Neige en Flandre, cordiers 
sur les remparts ; Bateau bleu, neige ; Aux fortifi- 
cations, neige; and Neige, le matin; or, yet again, of 
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this Rue ensoleillte,a Bruges; En Ville Morte, le 
soir, and the Vieux quai en Novembre, which 
figured in this year’s Salon, and is marvellously 
characteristic of M. Baertsoen’s grey manner, just 
as the Petite place, le soir, is a perfect example of his 
lighter key. The Viewx guai is an exquisite har- 
mony of dead colour, dull tone, and dim tint, realis- 
ing all the sad intensity of dying autumn. An air 
of deep gloom hangs over the damp landscape, 
illumined by a grey sky with the sinking sun 
beyond. The only touch of animation in the deso- 
late scene is afforded by the shadows thrown upon 
the greenish waters of the canal. 

M. Baertsoen obtains effects of this sort with 
rare perfection, and one scarcely knows whether to 
admire more the painter’s art or the exquisitely 
refined and poetic sentiment dominating it. One 
must needs delight in them both equally, for they 
are inseparable, and never degenerate into a mere 
“manner.” While on this point I am anxious to 
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make it clear that M. Baertsoen has always kept 
clear of all slavish adherence to any particular 
style ; for he is too impressionable to allow himself 
to be ruled by any sort of conventionality. He 
might very well, seeing the success achieved by 
any one of his methods, have been content to 
devote himself to some special type of production, 
to the exclusion of all others, as so many of his 
fellow-artists have done, for fear of losing public 
favour. He must therefore be heartily com- 
mended for having avoided so obvious and so 
tempting a snare. M. Baertsoen is ever striving 
to correct and to develop his powers, to enlarge 
and simplify his vision, by ridding himself more 
and more of all that might lead him into any 
fixed groove. Those who have studied his work 
during the last seven or eight years are fully 
aware of this fact. And now they have the satis- 
faction of seeing in full expansion a true artistic 
personality, a fine virile sensibility, under complete 
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control, taking its proper place with nobility and 
dignity. 

M. Albert Baertsoen’s canvases are not designed 
to captivate the attention of the holiday public, 
for they are lacking in all the essentials required 
to attract the crowd. But I do not suppose 
he is likely to deplore this fact. He has won 
the enthusiastic admiration of his fellow-artists, 
and of all those who are capable of delicate 
appreciation, and despise the loud, artificial 
methods adopted by too many artists nowadays. 
This is proved by the hearty welcome he has re 
ceived wherever his works have been displayed, 
whether at the Champ de Mars, at the Libre 
Esthétique, at the annual International Exhibition 
in Paris, at the “ Secession” of Munich—of which 
he is one of the founders—at Venice last year, at 
Budapest at the present moment, at Dresden, 
where his Soir @ 7 Asile won a gold medal in 
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1897, or at Munich, where a similar honour was 
conferred upon him in 1890. The Luxembourg 
Gallery has been adorned since 1895 with one of 
his pictures— Vieux Canal flamand, which occupies 
a foremost place in the Salle des Ecoles Etran- 
geres; while the museum of his native town, 
Ghent, contains his Cordiers sur les Remparts, to 
which I referred just now. 

I must not close these notes without a passing 
mention of M. Baertsoen’s skill as an aquafortist. 
Long ago he was drawn towards this powerful 
process, and has engraved more than a hundred 
plates, some of remarkable merit. He brings to 
bear on the eau forte the independence and the 
freedom of touch which distinguish his paintings. 
His etchings are true painters’ etchings, bold, 
vigorous, and full of colour. Especially worthy of 
mention are those entitled Za Route Zélandaise ; 
Le Vieux port, Veere ; Vieux quai, Flandre ; Vieux 
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A Mortuary Chapel 


murs, Zélande ; La Grande Rue, and Veere, le soir. 
Their chief value lies in their bold and skilfully 
handled contrasts of black and white, which have 
a very personal touch about them. 

Such is the work, such the ability, of M. Albert 
Baertsoen—delightful, forceful work, charming eye 
and mind alike by its intense and uncommon 
sentiment for the beauties of nature ; honest, con- 
scientious ability, self-born, owing nothing to others, 
ever seeking still higher things, ever full of elasti- 
city and variety. Let me add, before I close, that 
M. Baertsoen has scarcely passed his thirtieth 
year. Considering the rich promise he has 
shown, no one who knows and appreciates his 
work can doubt that he has within him that 
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which may in the future result in the highest 


achievements. 
GABRIEL Mourevy. 


MORTUARY CHAPEL. DE- 
SIGNED BY MRS. G. F. 
WATTS. 


Ir is possible that the really beautiful 
mortuary chapel which is the subject of this article 
would lose some of its charm in less exquisite sur- 
roundings; but we must not forget that the 
environment was there first, and that the building, 
which is so full of thought and art, might never 
have been evolved as it now stands had the situa- 
tion not inspired the treat- 
ment. 

The road from Guildford 
to Limnerslease, Mr. G. F. 
Watts’ country house, is 
notably picturesque. Leav- 
ing the crown of the hill 
and turning to the left by 
an ancient brick “ turnpike- 
house,” the far - famed 
Weald of Surrey opens out, 
with the great buildings of 
Charterhouse school in the 
far distance ; a narrow lane 
with “ rose-hung hedges on 
either hand,” winding down 
until the gates of Limners- 
lease appear on the right, 
and the beautiful half-tim- 
bered house, one of Mr. 
Ernest George’s most per- 
fect re-creations, reveals 
itself. Thence across the 
lawn, through the woods 
and a rustic gate, and along 
a shaded road, you reach 
the mound sloping down to 
the road which is the village 
cemetery. Among trees at 
the top is a red building— 
all red walls and roof— 
looking unlike any other in 
the British Isles. To say 
that part of its charm is 
due to the presence of the 
trees around it in no way 
detracts from its own 
beauty. But one learns 
with surprise that certain 
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well-intentioned people wished that the trees might 
be felled. In any case it seems almost a crime to 
destroy a tree ; but when, as in this case, an other- 
wise not remarkable site is made picturesque by 
their presence it seems marvellous that the 
opinion could exist. To be buried beneath the 
shadow of spreading branches has peculiar fitness. 
The horror of a flat, treeless graveyard comes to 
mind vividly as you pass through the lych-gate and 
contrast it with this idyllic restful God’s acre, set 
apart for the little village of Compton, whose old 
Norman church is seen amid the red roofs of the 
cottages across the fields to the north. 

Although the first sight of the chapel suggests 
Oriental influence, it does not jar on the English 
pastoral scenery around it, its simplicity of mass, 
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aided by its simplicity of colour, help to prevent 
that. Its style, recalling early Romanesque work 
both by the round arches and the rich decoration 
of the mouldings of the doorway, is only suggestive 
of earlier work, but the details of the ornament 
were evidently inspired by the interlaced work of 
the Book of Kells and the old Irish crosses. The 
essence of the whole, from its plan to the details 
of its ornament, must be sought in symbolism. 
But here again the symbolism is not based on any 
accepted dogmas. Christian it is, but theological 
it is not. ‘This point needs insistence, because the 
word ‘‘symbolism” is apt to suggest some narrow 
creed, either orthodox or heterodox. As Mr. 
Watts has taken the great fundamental truths of 
Justice, Charity, Love, and the rest for the sermons 
in paint which have formed 
the greater part of his life- 
work, so the ideas set forth 
here are of the broadest. 
It is true these all embody 
the main teaching of the 
Christian faith, but they do 
so in a way that should 
cause no offence to any of 
the many sects that shelter 
people who call themselves 
Christians. 

The idea which has 
governed the building is 
that it shall hold symboli- 
cal lessons for the simplest 
person to read, and also 
greater intricacies for those 
who are more imaginative 
and better versed in the 
old lore of teaching by 
hieroglyphics. 

The plan is based on the 
circle — the world - wide 
symbol of eternity and per- 
fection—intersected by the 
cross. The cross is formed 
by the transepts without, 
and by the crossing double 
arches of the vault of the 
interior ; the circle is ex- 
pressed by the walls con- 
necting these transepts, and 
the domed roof, broken by 
the cross which covers 
them. Unfortunately the 
exterior view, here repro- 
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whole mass of the building, and its shape is so 
unfamiliar that it is hard to explain in words the 
effect of the arms of the cross rising above the 
dome, which forms such a striking feature of the 
building itself. 

The doors, which are of carved oak, with iron 
mountings, represent man’s destiny, rising from the 
dragons of evil below to the cross, surrounded by 
cherubs’ wings above. The cross is “ wattled,” a 
copy from an old stone carving in Scotland, which 
preserves possibly the form of the cross used in 
the earliest British churches when they were built 
of wattle. Interlacing circles and flames of light 
with cherubs’ wings are behind it, while at the 
foot is the dragon as the symbol of evil smitten 
through the power of the Cross. The first mould- 
ing of the arch bears angels’ heads, Hope looking 
up, Sympathy looking down, alternating round the 
arc. The next two mouldings are covered angels’ 
wing feathers, having the eye of the peacock, 
denoting watchfulness; running through these is 
the cord of Celtic symbolism, with a knot made of 
four hearts, forming in the centre a cross, and 
denoting sacrificing love. This symbol is the 
dominant motive of all the decoration, and re- 
appears in varied forms throughout the building. 
On pillars at either side of the doorway are butter- 
flies, the old emblem of immortality, seed-vessels, 
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the sacred monogram I AM, and open hands with 
aureoles, symbolical of God. 

The ideas of the spandrils are: “ the Garment of 
Praise, and the Spirit of Heaviness,” with the more 
definite meaning peculiarly fitted for a mortuary 
chapel :—“ To bind up the broken heart, to loose 
the captive, to comfort them that mourn.” The 
decoration above the door, filling the spandrils of 
the arch, is called “the Garment of Praise ;” in its 
design are inner symbols of the passage in Isaiah, 
“To bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captive, to comfort all that mourn, 
to give beauty for ashes and joy for mourning.” 
“‘The Garment of Praise, for a Spirit of Heavi- 
ness.” This is expressed by simple hieroglyphics, 
as it were, of hands being unloosed, and the like. 
On the keystone of the arch is S. S. S., the triple 
Sanctus, “‘ Holy, holy, holy,” supported by angels 
playing harps. 

On the buttresses the old tree of life appears, 
bearing various conventional representations of 
vegetable and animal life in its branches. On 
the capitals of the pillars supporting the arches of 
the windows of the transepts appear the symbols 
of the Trinity, while on the bases appears a 
“ Maze” taken from a Celtic cross in Wales, in 
which is the mystic Svastika, a symbol common to 
many ancient faiths and capable of several inter- 
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pretations, none, however, 
clashing with its employ- 
ment here. 

Turning to the frieze 
which runs round each 
section of the circular wall, 
covered by the quarter 
dome, roofed with red tiles 
that project with broad 
eaves and cast pleasant 
shadows, we find as its 
broad intention “ The Path 
of the Just,” and trace in 
sequence symbols of the 
virtues and rewards of 
right-going. In the eastern 
frieze the central motive 
is the Spirit of Hope. In 
the centre is the star and 
anchor of hope, supported 
by peacocks, denoting im- 
mortality ; in the roundels 
guarded by angels, are 
Comfort, the Dove; 
Patience, the Spider; 
Courage, the Lion ; and 
aim or Aspiration, the 
Hart. On the angel 
corbels which support the 
frieze are devices repre- 
senting the Tree of Life, 
the Vine (not to be con- 
fused with the Igdrasil tree 
of life, which appears on 
the buttresses), and the 
Maze, emblematical of the 
Way, and the symbol of 
Truth. 

On the south frieze the 
central motive is Truth, 
supported by owls, birds 
of wisdom. On _ the 
roundels there are symbols 
of Liberty, the flying fish 
(a purely original fantasy) ; 
Justice, the balance ; Law, 
the sun and moon in a 
boat (a curious emblem 
copied from ancient 
sources), and Unity — 
shells (for the meaning of 
which we are referred to a 
well-known passage in a 
poem by Wordsworth). 
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The western frieze has as its central motive 
Love, a cross with hearts intertwined, supported 
by the pelican, an ancient emblem of self-sacrifice. 
On the roundels are Purity, Peace, Joy, Service, 
each represented by symbols. 

On the north frieze Light is the central motive, 
supported by eagles, and the roundels bear God- 
like : the crescent ; God-ward : five lamps trimmed 
by the wise virgins ; God-lit: the eye; and God- 
ship: the twelve flames of Pentecost. 

All the symbols on the roundels are accom- 
panied by the words here quoted, inscribed each 
on a ribbon across the circle. 

It is hard in comparatively few words to give 
even a rough idea of the extremely elaborate sym- 
bolism which Mrs. Watts has brought together, 
adapted, or invented to carry out the teaching of 
the building. To her not only is the idea due, but 
its practical shape also; if ever one person can be 
said to have built the whole structure it would be 
true of this. It has been conceived, designed, in 
part actually wrought, and every detail super- 
intended by her (with the kind advice of Mr. 
George Redmayne, an architect who overlooked 
the work, to see that no mistakes were made). 
The first model in cardboard, as it left her hands, 
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is extant in proof. All the clay has been moulded 
in one of Mr. Watts’ studios by four and some- 
times five permanent workers, and by neighbours 
who have asked to do a simple bit to show their 
interest in the work, and also by the class held on 
Thursday evenings at Limnerslease. The terra- 
cotta, in which all the ornamental details are 
wrought, was actually fired in a small kiln in 
the garden, waggon load after waggon load of, 
clay from an adjacent village having been brought 
to the studio, moulded under Mrs. Watts’ super- 
vision, fired, and transported to the site of the 
building. The oak doors were carved in the village, 
the ironwork forged at its smithy. 

Some published descriptions of the consecration 
of the building included imaginary estimates of its 
cost; but here it is not the money value of the 
gift which the dwellers at Limnerslease have 
bestowed on the village, but the love which has 
prompted it, the thought and wisdom that has 
carried the idea to completion, and the unstinted 
labour to perfect its art, which demand our sym- 
pathy. 

That the chapel is in a way an architectural 
triumph must not be left unsaid, because that fact 
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is obvious to any visitor and apparent in the 
excellent photographs taken by Mr. Andrews 
which are here reproduced. It is a splendid piece 
of construction, with walls arranged to serve as great 
buttresses to the huge arches of the interior and 
the roof vaulting, both admirable and imposing. 
At present the interior lacks decoration, nor would 
it be fair to describe the scheme of gorgeous 
colour and gold in low relief which is projected. 
The whole building is like nothing else—the 
sources of its inspiration have been noted, but the 
vigour and fancy of the work can best be judged 
from the details here photographed. In place of 
over-finished smooth detail there is rough strong 
modelling, except when (as in the angels’ heads) 
delicacy is essential, while a certain impress of 
the craftsman’s hand on every inch separates it 
entirely from the average modern building, eccle- 
siastical or domestic. The use of Roman bricks 
is no doubt responsible for no little of the peculiar 
beauty of the plain walls: the unit being so much 
smaller than one is accustomed to see in brick- 
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work, helps to deceive the eye, and to give the build- 
ing an air of greater height than it actually possesses. 
But whether this, the fine proportions of the parts, 
the unity of colour of the whole, or any other 
feature contains the secret of its charm, may be 
open to argument. The fact remains that the 
charm is there, and that this chapel is the most 
original and perfect modern ecclesiastical edifice 
one has seen for many years. 


OME DECORATIONS FOR 
A LIBRARY BY GERALD 
MOIRA AND F. LYNN JEN- 
KINS. 

THE coloured bas-reliefs of Mr. Gerald Moira and 
Mr. Lynn Jenkins have been described here so 
lately, that in illustrating eight others intended 
for the same library as those illustrated recently, 
it would be superfluous to repeat the methods 
of their production, or to apportion the share 
of each artist. To those unfamiliar with the 
works, the illustrations would fail to suggest the 
quality of the colour, which is rather like that of 
stained ivory, and accident of its massing in 
shadows, and being thinly spread on parts in relief, 
supplies a charm which the best photographer 
cannot reproduce. 

The colours used are not soft, evasive shades, 
but full, rich pigments of almost primary hues, so 
excellently well placed that a certain jewel-like 
quality is achieved, something far nearer the quality 
of painted glass than of a fresco. It is this possi- 
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bility of employing far richer keys than ordinary 
wall-painting allows, which results from the con- 
trasted planes of a modelled surface, that separates 
colour-relief from other methods of painted decora- 
tion. In England mural decoration in fresco, a 
modification of true fresco, has failed to become 
acclimatised. But with coloured bas-relief we touch 
a new variant that is already proved to accord with 
our taste and architecture and interior decoration, 
and has a brilliant future before it. 


HOTOGRAPHY AND COLOUR- 
PRINTING IN JAPAN. BY 
M. R. HILL-BURTON. 


THE beautiful old Japanese art of 
chromo-xylography was in a state of advanced 
decadence when photography entered the empire 
along with vaccination, European dress, and other 
innovations in 1873. Under the skilful manage- 
ment of Mr. Ogawa the two have been woven 
together into a process which, if not a creative art, 
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is one of the most perfect methods of reproduction 
at present in use. 

Mr. Ogawa is one of the host of young men of 
the Samurai class who, when the fall of the old 
order of things cast them upon the world with 
nothing left of their nobility but a good name and 
a few curios, turned their minds to the European 
industries. Though photography, pure and simple, 
had at that time only dawned upon Japan, he con- 
ceived the idea that his vocation lay in the develop- 
ment of reproductive processes in his native 
country, and with that view he spent a few months 
in America studying photography. 

The University of Tokyo accidentally gave the 
art a further lift by adding to its staff a young pro- 
fessor of engineering, brim full of Western science 
and apostolic zeal in matters photographic. He 
desired nothing more than disciples, and over the 
empire photographic societies have sprung up— 
cheerful, informal bodies, where Japanese and 
foreigner, rich amateur and struggling professional, 
aid each other on the path of knowledge. At the 
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present day some of the Japanese photographers 
are second to none, either in technical skill or in 
artistic grasp of subject, and nowhere probably is 
the art practised in so lordly a style. One wealthy 
amateur boasts the possession of the largest camera 
in the world, and employs no fewer than eleven 
assistants. 

Mr. Ogawa’s studio turns out portraits and very 
beautiful landscapes and subject plates, but the 
director’s strongest interest is, as it always has 
been, in photographic illustration and reproduc- 
tion. Some of his half-tone prints, both from 
pictures and from photographs direct from nature, 
are very successful, and his collotypes, printed in 
various delicate neutral tints, are as fine as any- 
thing the camera has produced. In his books, 
Some Japanese Flowers and Scenes from Open-Air 
Lije, is observable a precision of detail that satisfies 
even a botanist. These flower photographs, among 
which he includes garden scenes, are in fact very 
useful to botanical students and designers. 

The two books together give a very complete 
picture of Japan. In the book on open-air life we 
have the country as it is, in the flower book we 
have it as the people wish it to be, and sometimes 
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make it. Their time-honoured habit of making 
living, growing pictures is a great boon to the 
photographer. ‘The Wistaria arcades of Kameida, 
the cherry-blossom festival, are already works of 
art which only want to be recorded. 

The success of these tone processes is the more 
remarkable as they have no prototype in indigenous 
art. Whilst the line in Japanese drawing is often 
extremely realistic, the light and shade is purely 
conventional. I have seen an experimental draw- 
ing in European style by a Japanese artist so well 
outlined and so grotesquely shaded that one would 
have taken it for a line drawing by a master 
smudged by a child. 

Mr. Ogawa was good enough to show me through 
all his studios ; but by far the most interesting to 
me was the workshop of the Xo-kwa. To get 
there we drove in jinrickisha many miles through 
the monotonous little streets of Tokyo. At a 


-little two-storey house we pulled up, and were 


received by two Japanese in blue cotton dressing 
gowns, and after a few minutes’ parley in a tiny 
apartment we climbed up a very steep and narrow 
stair. Immediately my head came above the top 
of it I was in the presence of, and on a level 
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with, a dozen or so of Japanese who were squatting 
on the floor. The men were evidently of a humble 
class, and were attired only in jacket and loin 
cloth. As usual in Japan, everything was on the 
floor, brushes, blocks, paint-saucers, and the in- 
evitable teapot and smoking-box. 

The man nearest to me had in front of him a 
board about a foot long with a large blotch of 
bright green paint on it. On the top of a little 
cabinet, within reach of his hand, lay a sheaf of 
brightly printed sheets of paper. With an unceas- 
ing motion, as quickly and with apparently as little 
thought as a deft waiter ladles out soup, he dipped 
a small paint brush in the saucer of colour before 
him, touched the block with it, dipped the brush 
in water, touched the block again, picked up one of 
the printed sheets and laid it on the block, drew a 
small round pad over it, laid it aside, rubbed his 
block with a wet rag, and recommenced. There was 
no cessation in the movement of his hands, appa- 
rently not a moment given to consideration, yet two 
at least of the operations were of extreme delicacy. 
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His work was to tone some maple leaves repre- 
sented fluttering in the air. On the block each 
maple leaf was about the size of one lobe of a for- 
get-me-not. They had already received at least one 
all-over printing with colour, hence the large stain 
of green on the block, but in the original water- 
colour painting the colour ran from brown to 
green, and was of course slightly broken. The 
printer was rendering this browned and broken 
effect by taking up a full brush of brown and 
running some water into it. About the form 
he had not to concern himself, as the wood-cutter 
had already given that. The result was amazingly 
like the original—ze., a free touch with a water- 
colour brush. 

The really critical part of his handiwork was the 
actual printing, the laying of the sheet of paper on 
the block so that his leaves should fit exactly into 
their appointed place. A slip at this point would 
not only have wasted his own work, but destroyed 
the print which might already have received sixty 
or eighty printings. 
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The block was a piece of cherry-wood with the 
grain running along it. The leaves on which he 
worked were all of the original surface that was 
left standing within the picture space ; the rest was 
roughly cut away. In one corner was a-rectangular 
mark, and one of the lines was continued at the 
farther end of one side. With a quick movement 
he applied the corner of his paper to the right 
angle drawn on the block, and the print fell into 
its place without fail. Each of the other ten men 
in the room was employed in a similar operation 
on a different part of the print. 

Downstairs again, we crossed a minute court, 
daintily gardened, and with a Paulonia tree in the 
middle, into a still smaller room where the chief 
workman sat in solitude. He also sat on his heels 
on the floor, with what we should call a stool in 
front of him, and on it a wood-block, on which 
he was cutting the outline for a new picture—the 
most important operation in the process, though it 
may be that no line of it appears in the ultimate 
printing. 
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On the wall before him hung a valuable Aake- 
mono of the fifteenth century, borrowed by special 
favour from the National Museum. From this a 
photograph had been taken, then a collotype, and 
the latter transferred to a wood-block similar to 
those used for colour. This workman’s business 
was from this shaded representation to cut a simple 
outline that should give the form of the picture. 

A proof of this outline block is given to a very 
skilful copyist, who reproduces on it the colours of 
the original and even any flaws or water-marks that 
there may be. He then decides how many colours 
must be used, and a corresponding number of 
proofs of the outline engraving, sometimes as many 
as eighty or ninety, are taken. Those are fixed on 
a corresponding number of wood-blocks, and the 
artist indicates on each block which part of the 
surface is to be left standing to receive a colour. 
The cutting of these blocks is the roughest part of 
the work and is not done on the premises. The 
last and most striking part of the process is what I 
first saw. The results can be seen in the monthly 
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worked were all of the original surface that was 
left standing within the picture space ; the rest was 
roughly cut away. In one corner was a rectangular 
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publications of the Xo- ¥ 
kwa. They are absolute 
facsimiles, with no attempt 
at restoration. 

To the elaborate and 
rather flat work of the 
early painters, who were 
strongly influenced by 
China, the process is 
somewhat akin, and the 
reproduction of these, if 
the colour happens to be 
pale, and the whole in 
good preservation, is com- 
paratively easy. Its ren- 
dering of the free brush- 
work of the Kano and 
Shijo Schools is con- 
sidered its greatest 
triumph, and here kinship 
is less apparent, yet both 
are the result of rapid, 
comprehensive move- 
ments of the brush, though 
in the original the decision 
of touch is due to the 
genius of the painter, and 
in the print we owe it to 
the workman having no- 
thing to think about but 
the placing of his paint ; 
form and colour both 
being decided by the more 
skilful copyists who have worked beforehim. The 
appearance of rapid impressionist painting is got by 
thoroughly organised labour. 

Mr. Ogawa told me that light primary and 
secondary colours are easily copied, pale tertiaries, 
such as occur in faded paper, are troublesome, and 
so are dark, simple colours ; but the real crux is in 
dark, indescribable tones, such as Vandyke revelled 
in but the early Japanese wood-block painters 
entirely avoided. These require a number of 
superimposed printings and are rarely satisfactory. 

It is needless to say that these faultless copies 
bear no resemblance to the old colour prints, in 
which the colour scheme is a frank convention 
carried out in five or seven printings, with textures 
lent by the grain of the wood or the swish of the 
brush. 

Even in Japan, where such skilled labour as it 
requires is cheaper than bricklaying, this new 
process is costly. Allowing two minutes, which 
was about the time the workman I observed took 
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for his half-dozen rapid motions, the printing alone 
of ninety colours would take three hours for each 
plate, and to this must be added the photographing, 
collotyping and engraving, and the superintendence 
of the skilled colourist, who, of course, does not 
work for a bricklayer’s wage. 

Another process Mr. Ogawa uses boldly for 
colour representations direct from nature. Whilst 
the plates in the Xo-kwa are essentially wood- 
block prints, though assisted by photography, 
those in another book are collotype supplemented 
by colour printing. The effect of collotype is well 
preserved, but its combination with flat colour is, 
so far as I have seen the results, not altogether 
agreeable. 

So far, in photography as in other sciences, 
the zeal of the Japanese has found sufficient 
scope in acquiring, in twenty years or thereabouts, 
the results of centuries of European research. 
We hear of no great discovery emanating from 
the island empire, and indeed, so strong is the 
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piece, grate, and fire apparatus in 
such a way as to avoid all intro- 
duction of wood or combustible mate- 
rials, to be subject to ordinary daily 
necessities, and at the same time be 
something that was new and individual, 
and that could not be easily reproduced 
in a cheaper material. The Falkirk 
Iron Company also wished me in carry- 
ing out the designs to so devise them 
that if possible the whole metal through- 
5 out should be cast-iron, that therefore 
. there should be as little introduction 
; of hammered work as possible ; this 
t with a view to making the objects more 
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easily saleable, as the economy in work 
of this kind lies in the replicas. I de- 
vised, therefore, as will be seen in some 
of the illustrations, the expedient of 
having alternative treatments, as in the 
case of Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 6, of ham- 
mered copper and brass and applied 
wrought-iron. In No. 3, for instance, 
the hood can be in hammered copper, 
or, as shown in the present illustration, 
in cast-iron; in No. 1, on the other 
hand, the hood is in embossed copper ; 
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force of example that the mousmé in her portrait 
will often cling for support to a pillar or chair- 
back, after the manner of our grandfathers, 
although three-minute exposures were probably 
never practised in Japan, and are certainly now 
as obsolete there as elsewhere. The landscape 
photographers have realised the strength of their 
position in a country of beautiful line and light 
and shade, somewhat monotonous in colour. In 
matters of technique they are kept well abreast 
of recent advances by the European journals and 
the frequent meetings and exhibitions of their 
own societies. M. R. HILi-Burton. 


N EXPERIMENT IN CAST- 
IRON WORK. BY C. R. 
ASHBEE. 


THE accompanying illustrations re- 
present the carrying out of an experiment in 
cast-iron work undertaken for the Falkirk Iron 
Company. 
FIG. 3.—CAST-IRON FIREPLACE 
The problem set was how to treat the mantel- 3 ati tr é. 0. ates 
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the little applied rosettes on the curved iron-work, 
the panels in the grate, the lower portion of the 
grate, and the raised rosettes on the casting can 
be either in hammered brass or copper, or in 
iron ; probably in this case, as the weight of the 
whole is somewhat considerable, the bright metal 
would relieve it. In No. 5 the hood is again an 
alternation between the hammered metal and 
cast-iron, and in No. 6 the circular mirror to be 
contained over the little mantel-shelf would for 
choice be in a hammered metal form, though this 
is not an essential. 

From the point of view of the relation of the 
design to its material the six different pieces 
explain themselves. I have kept all the forms 
fairly soft and indefinite, avoiding all sharp lines 
that might suggest an origin in carving or wood- 
work, and based my design rather upon, let us 
say, the lead casting of the Adams period, with- 
out in any way slavishly copying. In order next 
to give a variety of colour on the surface of the 
casting, I have found it advisable to adopt a 
varying treatment of the plain surface of the iron 


in several instances. In No. 4, for instance, the 
surface is reeded vertically and diagonally, in 
No. 5 there is criss-cross work, with little balls at 
the centre of the crosses, which gives a pleasing 
appearance. In No. 1 the upper portion is 
treated merely with the pressure of the finger on 
the clay of the original model, the motive being 
a cluster of little bats hanging under the mantel- 


‘shelf with a suggestion of webs falling from their 


wings. Throughout, the principal thing to con- 
sider in the design was so to fashion it that it 
should be easily constructible in the metal, that 
all undercutting should be avoided, and that due 
regard should be taken for the draw-off. Within 
these limitations the designs have been kept 
severely reserved, perfectly simple flower, animal, 


-and—used with great caution—figure motives are 


each in their way employed. 

There is nothing in modern commerce that 
has so been allowed to run riot in the applica- 
tion to it of forms of design as cast-iron work, 
and it has appeared so far to be an impossible 
conception to the commercial mind that cast- 
iron should be anything else but over-decorated. 
Classic, Medieval, and Renaissance forms have 
therefore been used ad nauseam in every piece of 


FIG. §.—CAST-IRON FIREPLACE 
DESIGNED BY C. R. ASHBEE 
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Cast-Iron Work 


FIG. 6.—CAST-IRON FIREPLACE DESIGNED BY C. R. 


cast-iron work produced, whether of railings, bal- 
conies, coal-scuttles, baths, or lavatories. The 
natural reaction, therefore, of the designer is to 
attain simplicity, though he has to admit to himself 
that, fundamentally, the commercial mind is quite 
right in wishing to see a heavy and uninteresting 
substance like cast-iron treated with some form of 
ornamentation. I next kept in view the possible 
need for some future colour treatment upon my 
mantelpieces: the idea was that they would pro- 
bably be put in flats and large buildings by the 
architect or contractor, and that the individual 
customer who will paper his room would probably 
colour his mantelpiece to suit his wall-paper ; that 
I thought should be left as the exigencies of per- 
sonal taste demanded. Since, therefore, they 
cannot by any conceivable means, not even with 
the most marvellous graining and marbling, be 
made to look like wood or marble, I fancy that 
a plain coat of colour, or, if colour be thought 
undesirable, plain black or plain white, with a 
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possible picking out here and there of 
the little rosettes or beaded mouldings 
with gold, would form the most agree- 
able treatment for their final use. 

A word or two might also be said 
about the patterns. These, as it may 
well be supposed, were a very important 
consideration, and they afforded me no 
little difficulty. There are two kinds 
of skill required in making patterns for 
cast-iron work: there is first the tech- 
nical skill of the pattern-maker, who 
knows the conditions of the foundry, 
and has to make all his right-angles 
obtuse, and watch undercutting as he 
would a disease ; and there is then the 
skill of the craftsman who has to inter- 
pret the designer through the medium 
of another material, be it wood or clay 
or tin, before it comes to the foundry. 
The Falkirk Iron Company, therefore, 
in view of the latter need, very kindly 
allowed me to have the patterns made 
at my own workshops at Essex House, 
under my own immediate supervision, 
and where we had the necessary skill 
for the interpretation of my designs ; 
but this I should never have been able 
to carry out had it not been for the 
constant and watchful assistance of Mr. 
Henry Eyres, who gave much time and 
care to the perfection of the patterns 
from the caster’s point of view. The real 
problem was how to find material that would serve 
for modelling, be sufficiently stable, at the same time 
economically thin, and yet stout enough to make 
it possible to get the mother pattern made from it ; 
that is to say, a material that should last through 
one casting. We therefore decided that for the 
most part a very thin mahogany pattern would 
serve as the basis, and that the moulding and 
applied work should be done in Rawbon’s clay, 
which can be used without shrinkage or cracking, 
and to which additions can be made when it is 
hard. In some cases, also, we moulded our 
patterns in vefoussé work direct, and in others 
again, where the wood was stout enough for it, we 
observed the ordinary method of carving in the 
wood. The patterns at Essex House were for 
the most part made by Mr. W. Curtis and Mr. 
A. G. Rose, and the decorative modelling and 
applied work by Mr. W. A. White and Mr. W. 
Hardiman. 

C. R. ASHBEE. 
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FIREPLACE PANEL FOR GESSO-WORK 


HE NATIONAL COMPETI- 
TION, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
1898. BY GLEESON WHITE. 


THERE is a convenient phrase which 
has dogged critics of the Royal Academy for years 
past, and is beginning to be almost as inevitable 
when an opinion has to be given on designs at 
the National Competition—which is, 
that the average was never so high, 
but that work head and shoulders 
above the average seems becoming 
more and more rare. This year 
there is scarcely a single item in the 
exhibition which suggests a powerful, 
if as yet immature, personality. Sculp- 
ture, which is notably good, alone 
must be held free from such a sweep- 
ing assertion. But in black-and- 
white illustration (excepting the very 
non-academic but decidedly original 
work of Jessie King) ; in designs for 
surface ornament (excepting a fine 
stencil by Esther E. Tatlow) ; in 
carpets, tiles, and a few other 
branches, it would be quite easy to 
refer to objects exhibited in previous 
exhibitions, and to point out their 
superiority over the work of 1898. 
Yet, on the other hand, there is 
very little dull, commonplace effort, 
scarcely a trace of the sort of thing 
that made South Kensington un- 
popular with manufacturers. To-day 
not only is design, as a whole, fresh 
and full of invention, but—still speak- 
ing in general terms—it is practical, 
and much of it is capable of being 
carried out by any manufacturer who 
approves its plan and colour. The 
last word touches the weakest point of 
the show. Regarded as a well-hung 


DESIGN FOR SILVER CUP 


BY EDGAR G. PERMAN (Westminster) 


collection the colour is pleasant and quite admirably 
placed ; but looked at specimen by specimen, there is 
very little that is wholly satisfactory, and much that 
is positively ugly. It would be ungracious to name 
certain wall-papers, carpets, and stencilled decora- 
tions which are peculiar offenders in colour, but no 
unprejudiced person could overlook them. It is 
to be hoped that the great strides in form and 
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in by curtains, bearing notices forbidding all 
but teachers and art students to enter. Hence 
the capital arrangement of the statues and paint- 
ings, which added no little to the effect of the 
galleries as a whole, must be taken for granted. 
It may be essential to keep the ordinary visitor 
from such portions of a school’s work, but one 
wishes that it could be done without these formal 
prohibitions. For even to a well-balanced mind, 
the very fact that a certain portion of the show is 
forbidden raises doubts regarding its propriety, 
which the British Museum, or the Royal Academy 
itself, never suggest. 

Taking the contents in order of classification, 
we encounter first a group by H. E. Simpson 
(Bradford), one of which, a panel, seems to owe its 
inspiraton to certain decorations of a fireplace by 
Mr. Talwin Morris, illustrated in THe STubIo 


[TAIL-OF +3" OF BOWL, 





DRAWING BY M. E. THOMPSON 
(New Cross) 


(Vol. XI. p. 231). A pleasant scheme for a sten- 
cilled frieze, with all-over pattern also in stencil 
(gold medalled) by the same hand, is entirely 
DESIGN FOR SILVER BOWL BY ISABEL MCBEAN good. 
(New Cross) Another pleasant repeating pattern comes from 
George Philip Parker (Chelsea). A group of 
ingenious disposition of ornament will soon be _ stencilled Christmas cards by Hugo William Koch 
enforced by fine colour, which is still more essen- (South Kensington), and a stencilled wall-paper 
tial, inasmuch as its pre- 
sence or absence in any ; 
given object for good or _Mae ns 
evil is felt long before the <gr Re es S) 
eye begins to look for = == j 
form and detail. ; —_— 
On the Press-day the 
appearance of the rooms 


wherein the works were y =, Pity gy , —_— 
displayed was singularly > y. a y. a 
good. One has to say on Ss = & x 


the Press-day, because then 

the central room, contain- DESIGNS FOR BR@CAES yu E Aenberton. 

. ‘ Lesieed, : aE 

ing models and drawings 

from the life, is not shut DESIGNS FOR BROOCHES BY H. M. PEMBERTON (New Cross) 
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DESIGN FOR WALL FOUNTAIN 


and dado, show excellent conventional treatment 
of bird form and good knowledge of the limita- 
tion of the method. Louise Evans’ (Wolver- 
hampton) designs from stencils; W. H. Barber’s 
(Macclesfield) clever scheme of swans and con- 
ventional waves (for a silk hanging); Harry 
Tattersall’s (Heywood) pattern, a little too rigid 
and fretwork-like to be wholly pleasant on a 
flat surface ; a pretty repeat of pink honeysuckle 
and green leaves by Irene Rose (South Shields) ; 
a well covered stencilled hanging by A. L. Wal- 
bank (South Kensington) ; a naive arrangement of 
birds set amid sweeping lines, by J. Oswald John- 
son (Newcastle) ; a fairly good scheme by C. G. 
Lowther (Hull), and a bold and strongly drawn 





MOORLLED-ORNAMENTAT D em 


BY KATHARINE M. COGGIN (Mew Cross) 


pattern of the melon vine by Margaret E. Martin 
(Wisbech), have all commendable points. A 
powdering of bird forms on stripes, by Grace 
Standen (Putney), charms by its maiveté, and 
another of Tudor roses and foliage in a most har- 
monious scheme of pinks and greens, by Alice G. 
Loch (South Kensington), is a pattern to live with 
From Glasgow, a tapestry design by Alex. Gray 
is distinctly good; and, on the whole, this class 
seems to have attracted a larger number of capable 
students than any other. 

But of all the stencil designs, and they are 
many and good, the best is one worked on green 
velvet by Esther E. Tatlow (Wolverhampton). Its 
forms are pleasant, red trees with blue water swirls ; 
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despite its unduly promi- 
nent figures of birds carried 
to the extreme edge of the 


border and 


almost en- 


croaching on the field. A 
pleasantly arranged pattern 
by John Kerr (South Ken- 


BY M. E. THOMPSON (Mew Cross) 


but the real merit of the work, which well deserves 
its silver medal, lies in its fine colour—well con- 
trasted, well broken, and peculiarly rich and 


luminous. 


Two designs for tapestry wall-hangings by 


Robert J. S. Bertram (New- 
castle), the one worked in 
water-colour, the other in 
pen-and-ink, are exceptionally 
clever. A gold medal has 
been given for the first, which 
has also provoked the exami- 
ners to an especially eulogistic 
paragraph in their report. The 
carpet designs are not very ex- 


citing. Edwin S. Ounsworth 
(Leeds) and T. J. Woodward 
(West Bromwich), have 


— 
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DRAWING BY M. E. THOMPSON 
(New Cross) 
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DRAWING 
BY M. E. THOMPSON 
(New Cross) 


gained bronze medals 
for their efforts in 
this class; so has 
William Grimshaw 
for one in the Per- 
sian style, not very 
pleasant in colour. 
Clementina Cook 
(Sunderland) has 
won a silver medal 
for a Persian variant, 


DRAWING 
BY M. E. THOM 
(New Cross) 


DRAWING 
BY M. E. THOMPSON 
(Mew Cross) 


sington), an ingeni- 
ous and novel para- 
phrase of Oriental 
motives by Ada 
Livesley (Manches- 
ter), and a bold if 
crudely coloured 
rug by A. Watson 
(Glasgow), have 


PSON 


each admirable qualities. 

The whole group of schemes for table 
damasks show a distinct effort to improve 
a class of fabric that, with a few notable 
exceptions (such as those issued by John 
Wilson & Co., of Bond Street), needs 


bringing up to date. 


From Belfast, E. A. 


Morrow sends a big composition of dogs, 
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BY M. E. THOMPSON (New Cross) 





JONES (Birmingham) 
Cross) 


PEMBERTON (New 
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of repose: both these latter designs 
have style and distinction. Ships 
and shells have supplied Lilian G. 
Wells (South Kensington) with a 
successful scheme ; dandelions, with 
leaves cleverly brought to fill a 
roundel, distinguishes the design by 
W. R. Gordon (Belfast). For semi- 
naturalistic decoration applied to this 
purpose, the wild rose as treated by 
John McBurney (Belfast), and the 
tea rose as it is drawn by Bertha 
Smith (Bloomsbury), are first-rate ; 
indeed, the latter is one of the best 
things of its kind in the gallery. 
Designs by L. T. Howells (Lydney) 
and Margaret Danby (Scarborough) 
for table damasks also merit ap- 
proval. 

With a very admirable hanging by 
J. W. Haworth (Blackburn), a good 
scheme for printed velveteen by 
Rosamond Watson (Bloomsbury), a 
daring arrangement of sea-gulls by 
Emmet Brady (Glasgow), and a very 
pleasant design for printed silk 
(hideously coloured) by L. F. Baxter 
(New Cross), we resume the classes 
owls, and trees, which, if more zoological than is of surface designs in colour, which this year are so 
necessary, is quite good of its kind. W. Buck- prominent a feature. W. H. Thatcher (Glasgow) 
ingham (Worcester) has a very quiet and graceful and Gertrude Bradley (Scarborough) show designs 
floral pattern ; in the design by Fred Cope (Mac- for printed hangings which, if admirable, call for 
clesfield) the vine is excel- 
lently treated, but the birds 
are too “liney”; Charles 
H. Rogers (South Kensing- DESION row MAND MIRROR w SILVER aw TRANSLVCENT CNAMCLS 
ton) has arranged the stems DRAWN FYLL SIZE 
of water-lilies with most 
admirabie effect; an am- 
bitious scheme of “ Morn- 
ing” and “ Evening” sym- 
bolised in the border, and 
the field occupied by a 
rayed sun, comes from J. 

W. Wadsworth (Maccles- 
field) : it seems a good deal 
for a serviette to carry, but 
it is well done. J. H. 
Balderstone (Padiham) de- 
serves high praise for a 
beautifully restrained de- 
sign, and Arthur L. Wal- 
bank (South Kensington) 
pays attention to the beauty DESIGN FOR HAND MIRROR BY EDITH J. PICKETT (New Cross) 
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STENCIL FOR FRIEZE BY ERNEST SIMPSON (Bradford Technical College) 
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DESIGN FOR A WALL HANGING BY R. J. S. BERTRAM (Newcastle-on- Tyne) 
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no special criticism. George 
W. Hughes (Birmingham) has 
a very good scheme for tapestry, 
with the flower of the vetch for 
its theme, the waved “ barber’s 
pole,” familiar in Morris design, 
and Voysey-like birds being also 
included ; the colour is good 
and the whole workmanlike. A 
very virile design for a wall- 
paper in orange and green, 
which might suit better a printed 
fabric intended to be used for 
hangings, comes from Gamble 
S. Lemasnie (South Kensing- 
ton), whose name one does not 
remember meeting here _be- 
fore. Besides this he shows 
admirable designs for metal 
signs. A ceiling-paper, with 
rings of Japanese birds, by 
James Girvan (Glasgow), and 
designs for wall-paper by A. H. 
Jackson, of which the frieze is 
excellent ; wall-papers (one with 
lilies of the valley, having each 
bloom as big as a Canterbury-bell) by James Grimstone (Glasgow); a design for cretonne (also 
of Brobdingnagian scale) by 
Rachel Grimstone (Glasgow), 
of wheat-ears and poppies, are 
all meritorious, but not pecu- 
liarly novel or beautiful. A 
good repeat, based on the 
flowering rush, by Kate Allen 
(New Cross) ; a less satisfac- 
tory one by the same student, 
with gigantic daffodils; a 
really beautiful decoration in 
simple silhouette of white and 
blue by Gertrude Bradley 
(Scarborough), which appears 
restful and accomplished 
amid much more ambitious 
work ; a cretonne, more 
pleasant in form than 
colour, by Ernest Simpson 
(Bradford) ; a very ingenious 
pattern of blackberries and 
branches, beautifully drawn 
and well placed, by H. A. 
Rankin (New Cross); three 
most satisfactory wall-papers, 
graceful in line and harmo- 
REPOUSSE PLAQUE BY ERNEST W. LIGHT (South Kensington) nious in colour, by W. Parkin- 
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FRIEZE FOR A NURSERY BY ERNEST W. LIGHT (South Kensington) 


son (South Kensington); a “quaint” arrangement of fish, with a frieze of mermaids, by Jessie Monk 
(Alton) ; and designs for textiles by 
James Kincaid (Glasgow), Jeanie 
H. McLaurin (Glasgow), and 
Archibald Gibson (Glasgow), 
deserve more notice than space 
allows. A_ ceiling-paper with 
a frieze, with the “ Honesty” 
plant for its motive, by Charles 
H. Rogers (South Kensington), 
is beautiful and might be very 
pleasant to live with, which could 
not be said of many of its too- 
clever neighbours. The design 
for a wall-paper and frieze by 
Beatrice A. Waldram (Clapton) 
is singularly new. One might 
call it poetic in intention, and 
describe it as a symphony in mist 
and moonlight ; or, if more mat- 
ter-of-fact, dwell on the ingenuity 
of its lines, the unusual harmony 
of pale-blue, grey, and primrose ; 
but considered from either stand- 
point it is admirable in itself and 
for its purpose. 

Ethel Elliott (South Kensington) 
has a good design for a cotton 
print ; and Margaret Danby (Scar- 
borough) one for cotton hangings, 
severe and satisfactory. Last in 
order but first in honour come 
remarkably simple but beautiful 
designs for printed muslins, by C. 
F.C. Kiefer(Battersea) ; for printed 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION BY SUNDERLAND ROLLINSON (Scarborough) velvet, by W. F. G. Brown— 
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perhaps the newest and richest colour-scheme of 
the year, with motives ingenious in disposition ; 
and six wall-papers by James Grimstone (Glasgow), 
the last three names all gold medalled. 

The frequency of Glasgow in the above selection, 
chosen without reference to aught but the impres- 
sion produced by the work, shows how well her 
schools are to the fore this year, and especially in 
the classes of surface ornament. 

Book-covers are not in great force, and yet a 
binding of the Kelmscott “Chaucer” in embossed 
leather by Mary G. Houston (South Kensington), is 
oneof the works which will be remembered as mark- 
ing 1898 ; it is a really masterly achievement, closely 
approached by others from the same hand, notably 
one intended for a copy of “The Golden Treasury.” 
Arthur Maude (South Kensington) has three quiet 
and pleasant designsfor cloth covers, and two others 


Se a 


DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY PANELS 
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more striking if not quiteas good. A wrought-metal 
book-cover by L. T. Howells (Lydney) is rich 
and appropriate. Three designs by C.G. Lowther 
(Hull), worked in oil gesso, are flowing and 
graceful, and above all peculiarly fitted for their 
purpose. Book-covers by Ruth Pinwill (Plymouth) 
and James J. Purdey (Plymouth) are shown in 
plaster models. 

In black-and-white illustration, “ladies first ” 
rules the selection. Jessie M. King (Glasgow), 
with eight drawings for the “ Light of Asia” (two 
of which have been already reproduced in our 
pages), adds to the “‘record” works of the year. 
The drawings by Margaret Thompson (New Cross), 
which have gained her a gold medal, cover one 
whole side of a screen, and E. A. Cubitt (New 
Cross) and Susan B. Pearse (New Cross) almost 
fill the other. So that New Cross is literally to 


BY OFFLOW SCATTERGOOD (Birmingham) 
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DESIGN FOR ALTAR CLOTH 


the front whichever way you regard it this year, for 
in metal design its students deservedly usurp com- 
paratively as much space. Sunderland Rollinson 
(Scarborough) has more of the clever work which 
attracted attention last year. H. Ospovat (South 
Kensington) is also not only supporting his reputa- 


DESIGN FOR WALL-PAPER AND FRIEZE 
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Y ANNIE LOUISE BELL (8&risto/) 


BY FLORENCE HAMET WooD (Bristo/) 


tion, but increasing it, with very charming designs 
for book-plates. The rest of the black-and-white 
calls for no comment. 

Designs for colour prints are plentiful this year, 
indeed Ethel K. Burgess (Lambeth) has won a gold 
medal for her most clever and harmonious decora- 
tions, apparently of pro- 
duced by _ water-colour 
printing in the Japanese 
manner, but intended for 
chromo-lithography. 
Charles W. Johnson (Bir- 
mingham) contributes fair 
examples ; R. J. Williams 
(Birmingham) is repre- 
sented by four of the best 
things of his we have seen, 
which well sustain his 
singular promise. Ernest 
Board (South Kensington) 
has two designs for King 
John and the Abbot, and 
Alice Giles (Lambeth) a 
large painting, which seems 
not quite so good as her 
Pied Piper of aformer show. 

Posters are frequent: 
easily first is Fredk. Tay- 
lor (New Cross) with 
designs for ‘ Bechstein” 
pianos (gold medalled), for 
“The Quiver,” for a show 
of embroideries (rather too 
reminiscent of Mucha’s 
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DESIGN FOR WALL-PAPER FRIEZE BY CHARLES H. ROGERS (South Aensington) 
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DESIGN FOR WALL-PAPER AND FRIEZE BY BEATRICE A. WALDRAM (Clapton) 
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manner), and “a knight-errant.” This student has 
distinct genius for expressing the very subjects that 
a poster needs, and one only regrets that some 
humorous examples designed for school entertain- 
ments and the like have not also found place here. 
James Durden (South Kensington) has a “ Swim- 
ming Competition” poster, which is excellent. 
R. J. Williams (Birmingham) ; Charles King (Wool- 
wich), with a clever study of a town crier; Hilda 
M. Pemberton (New Cross), George Montague 
Ellwood (Holloway), and David J. Payne (Bir- 
mingham), are represented by posters of varying 
degrees of merit, but all commendable. 

A painted banner by Pickford Marriott (South 
Kensington) is a successful effort to grapple with 
ecclesiastical design, strangely neglected by most 
students, so far as the present twelve hundred 
works afford evidence. A lectern in brass and 
enamels by Agnes Kershaw (Sheffield) is another 
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DESIGN FOR A BOOK-COVER 
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BY ARTHUR MAUDE (South Kensington) 


daring exception: partly Byzantine in its design, 
it has also traces of the hall umbrella-stand, and 
the two do not go together. It would be unkind 
to “chaff” a work so important did not its author 
show us in designs for hand-mirror, puff and pin- 
box, a group which in its way is among the most 
beautiful works of the year. The massing of the 
enamels in contrast with the silver, the real sense 
of fine proportion as well as of beauty of colour, 
and the artistry of the whole, place this student 
(once again) in the front rank of lady designers. 
Two beautiful designs for mirrors in silver by 
Alice Hoskins, a group of brooches by Hilda M. 
Pemberton, who sends also designs for butter-knives, 
a sugar basin, and a cup; Isabel McBean’s salt- 
cellar and bowl ; Katharine M. Coggin’s design for 
cup and bowl ; Lilian F. Baxter’s designs for a hot- 
water jug and for a claret jug, and a rose-water 
dish, all hail from the Goldsmiths’ Institute, New 
Cross, and show how admirably it 
is fulfilling the purpose for which 
itwasfounded. Not only are these 
designs beautiful and workable, 
but they are set out in admirable 
fashion, with excellent lettering, 
and a certain grace that does not 
interfere with their use as working 
designs. A design, by Mary F. 
Croom, for an embroidered cope 
with a wrought-metal “button ”— 
clasp were a more obvious if less 
accurate term — comes also from 
New Cross, as do several frames of 
drawings for the interior decora- 
tion of first, second, and third 
class railway carriages, in which 
Isabel McBean has decorated not 
only the walls, but the lamps, seat 
coverings, and window blinds, with 
excellent taste and ingenious dis- 
position of ornament. A dish of 
glazed pottery by Norris Thrower 
(Alton), shown in the finished 
object, is admirable in design 
and execution; a design for an 
enamelled earthenware dish by 
A. E. Payne (South Kensington), 
another for Limoges enamel by 
Dorothy Talbot (Hammersmith), 
and another for a ewer and dish by 
Blanche Thomassin (St. Martin’s), 
are all studies in orthodox style, 
rather than designs invented for, or 
directly inspired by, the materials. 
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DESIGN FOR WROUGHT-IRON GATES BY HAROLD A. SMITH (Wolverham/pion) 
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Embroideries are numerous, and at times good. 
The panels by Offlow Scattergood (Birmingham) 
have gained a gold medal and the Princess of 
Wales’ Scholarship : two are shown in finished work, 
the rest in designs. Panels for embroidered fire- 
screens by Amy Chater (Leicester) and Winifred 
Windley (Leicester); a quilt by A. M. L. Jones 
(Dublin), a nightdress sachet by Sadie Turner 
(Battersea), and a banner, with the motto, “Consider 
the Lilies,” by Robert A. Dawson (South Kensing- 
ton), call for no especial remark, good as they are. 
A design for an embroidered book-cover, also in 
the finished work, by R. A. Dawson (South Kensing- 
ton), is distinguished for its simplicity and admir- 
able effect ; an altar front (possibly), by Hilda M. 
Pemberton (New Cross), is entirely admirable ; 
designs for needlework by Gertrude Blackburn 
(Bradford) shown also in the finished work, by 
Jessie Harman (Leicester), by Edith O. Armour 
(Battersea), by May Shepherd (Nottingham), by 
Alice Appleton (Hammersmith), Jessie McGeoch 
(Birmingham), Alice Tangye (Birmingham), Eva 
Skoulding-Cann (Putney) (whose admirable piece 
of embroidery is here illustrated), Grace Boston 


(Battersea), all deserve fuller notice. A bed-spread 
by Mildred Gregory (Leicester), with its symbols 
of the four Evangelists, is spoilt by a very weak 
angel, otherwise the scheme of white appliqué on 
blue is agreeable enough. 

Lace is generously represented and, so far as the 
limits of the material permit, shows the prevailing 
influence in the air ; but in lace the design is best 
when least obvious, and for a substance intended 
for use in soft folds, the pattern as it appears, flat 
and rigid in a drawing, is of far less importance 
than usual. Space forbids even a list of the prize- 
winners in this section, where Alice Jacob (Dublin) 
won a gold medal, and silver medals fell to a large 
number, including Edith James (Bradford) for a 
fan, Joseph Else (Nottingham), and many others. 

In modelled ornament, an ambitious monument 
by Michael J. Shortall (Dublin) inspires respect 
rather than admiration. A very clever panel in 
bas-relief by Ernest W. Light (South Kensington), 
a still more novel and entirely delightful frieze for 
a nursery by the same hands, show that the home 
schools include at least one student who has 
humour and imagination as well as_ scholarship. 
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DESIGN FOR A WALL HANGING 


J. S. BERTRAM (Mewcastle-on- Tyne) 
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Pickford Marriott (South Kensington) has a dis- 
tinguished design for an oaken, metal-mounted 
church door, with a bronze panel, Suffer Little 
Children to Come unto Me. Jennie Delahunt 
(Manchester) has a pleasant scheme for the side 
of a room. A pierced panel, by H. J. Strutt 
(Westminster), has carried off a gold medal. 
E. W. Horne (Wordsley) has a gracefully deco- 
rated panel, with gesso ornament ; a lock-plate by 
Florence Joyce (Birmingham) ; a panel for a fire- 
place by Gertrude Smith (South Kensington) ; a 
frieze of peacocks by Marian E. Pearson (Wolver- 
hampton); tiles by Wilfrid Wetherill (Burnley) ; 
and a mirror by Richard Davenport (Burslem), all 
uphold the tradition of the schools in varying 
degrees. A group of models for cruets and finger 
bowls, by W. A. Bennett (Salford), has been allotted 
a gold medal ; and an ink-pot by Benjamin Dins- 
more (Salford) displays merit. 

A design for a wall fountain by Katharine M. 
Coggin (New Cross) is worthy of being carried out, 
to say more is therefore needless ; this admirably 
gifted student has beaten her record this year. A 
frieze in gesso by R. W. Higham (Holloway) is 
effective and accomplished ; sketch designs for a 
painted frieze by W. L. Stamp (Regent Street) 
contains much promise. Another for a painted 
ceiling by Edwin Evans (Mile End) was awarded 
a gold medal: it is a composition of figures filling 
a circular space admirably. A capital fire-screen 
with decoration in wrought copper by Mary W. 
Masters (Bath), a casket by C. A. L. Roberts (Bir- 
mingham), delightful medallions in relief for the 
decoration of a box by Ruby Levick (South Ken- 
sington), are among other excellent works shown 
in the round or in relief. 

The iron gates of Harold A. Smith (Nottingham) 
show knowledge of the material and felicity of inven- 
tion ; they will be remembered as a standard with 
which to compare later efforts in a like direction. 
Other gates by Arthur Manock (Birmingham) and 
T. W. Bryan (Bristol) possess peculiar merit. A 
capital design for a fender of pierced steel by 
Sydney R. Turner (New Cross), a panel in copper 
and steel by J. A. Jones, a set of electric-light 
fittings by Gamble S. Lemasnie (South Kensing- 
ton), are among the best things for metal. 

In painted tiles Garnet Glandfield (Plymouth) 
showed an excellent panel, recalling some of 
Mr. Lewis Day’s refined manner; two sets in 
Persian style by R. A. Dawson (South Kensington) 
charmed one as much by their delicate washes of 
water-colour as by their actual design. A stained- 
glass design by C. W. Kelsey (Holloway), and 
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another rather strongly composed by Dorothy M. 
Hart (Birmingham), were also good. 

In Mosaics a spirited design of horses by Mary 
G. Houston (South Kensington), a very boldly 
designed and excellent border for a pavement by 
W. W. Brown (Fenton), and a somewhat too 
naturalistic frieze of ducks by Thomas Cox 
(Macclesfield); a design for a fireplace, by E. G. 
Perman (Westminster), with a splendidly conven- 
tionalised peacock; an effective scheme for a 
dining-room by W. H. Pick (Leicester); and a 
good overmantel by A. E. F. Jackson (Holloway), 
are worthy of mention. 

Of the studies for life—and still life—of the 
classes for historic ornament, and architectural 
drawing, nothing has been said ; but to particularise 
over twelve hundred and fifty works in a few pages 
is impossible. 

A retrospect after many visits to the exhibition 
supports the first impression that its average is 


somewhat higher than in previous years. 
G. W. 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—The Select Committee of the 

House of Commons, which has for 

some time past been occupied with an 
investigation of the administration and 

cost of the Museums of the Science 

and Art Department, has issued a report which 
certainly cannot be said to deal in a half-hearted 
manner with the questions at issue. The document 
is, on the contrary, a remarkable piece of plain 
speaking, a commentary on the methods of the 
Department which amply justifies the rather free 
criticism that has for many years been bestowed 
upon the official attitude with regard to art educa- 
tion. As an indictment of the system under which 
the South Kensington Museum has been robbed of 
its efficiency and turned into a kind of playground 
for amateur educators, the report is appallingly com- 
plete. Its revelations are too significant to be ex- 
plained away. The abuses it pillories are too obvious 
to admit of discussion, and any attempt to evade its 
recommendations, or to ignore the responsibilities 
which it fastens upon the heads of the Education 
Council, would be a scandalous disregard of the 
duty which in these important matters the Govern- 
ment owes to the country. The Select Committee 
has carried the South Kensington question beyond 
the limits of a mere quarrel between experts on 
points of administration, and has stamped it once 











for all as a serious conflict between the men 
who have at heart the best interests of our national 
art education and the official ring that is chiefly 
concerned in maintaining a condition of affairs 
that is in every way undesirable. 


Although the report as a whole deserves the 
closest study by every one who wishes to understand 
why it is that such an institution as the South Ken- 
sington Museum, with all its advantages, has done 
so little to fulfil its obvious mission, the recom- 
mendations alone are enough to explain what are 
the deficiencies which the committee has discovered. 


COPPER PANEL WITH LIMOGES PLAQUE 
BY R. HILTON 
(See Manchester Studio-Talk) 
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Last year, by prompt plain speaking, it saved the 
Museum from imminent danger of destruction by 
fire, and now, by pronouncements equally plain, it 
points the way by which efficiency in the internal 
administration may be substituted for ridiculous 
bungling and inexcusable mistakes. None of these 
suggestions can be dismissed as superfluous or un- 
necessary, and every one of them marks an exist- 
ing weak point. One of the Parliamentary heads 
of the Department should visit the Museum at 
least once a week; the Directors of both the 
Science and Art sections should be men of approved 
technical knowledge, and they should be allowed 
more discretion in purchasing objects for the 
Museum ; outside advisers should be consulted on 
questions of importance ; the higher staff of the 
Museum should be increased; a more liberal 
grant should be made for the enlargement of the 
collections ; the Science and Art sections should 
be separately housed ; and an Education Minister 
with Cabinet rank should be created. This is a 
fairly comprehensive array of recommendations, 
yet it by no means represents the full extent of 
the endorsement of the outside criticisms on 
South Kensington which the committee has pro- 
vided. 


The appointment of Mr. Walter Crane to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sparkes as Principal of the Royal 
College of Art at South Kensington is in every 
way satisfactory. It would scarcely have been 
possible to find a more suitable man for a post 
which requires in its occupant a peculiar combina- 
tion of qualities. Mr. Crane is an artist whose 
all-round knowledge of decorative art has placed 
him in a position among modern workers which no 


one can be said to share with him. His influence 


has been for many years extremely valuable, and 
he has done more, single-handed, to guide the 
practice of our younger designers than the whole 
organisation of the Science and Art Department. 
Now that he has become the official head of the 
Department’s teaching staff, and has been chosen 
to supervise and direct the training of the men to 
whom the schools throughout the country are 
entrusted, we may expect very notable results 
from the wider extension of his influence. He 
is distinctly the right man in the right place ; and 
we may fairly hope that this fact will be fully 
recognised, and that no vexatious official inter- 
ference will be permitted to hamper him in his 


efforts for the good of art education. 
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Studio-Talk 


ANCHES- 

TER.— 

Some _ two } 
7 

years ago x 

the art 


workers of Manchester and 
district formed themselves 
into a Guild with the object 
of stimulating higher aims, 
and bringing together the 
miscellaneous _ handicrafts 
which down to that time 
had had no common bond 
or aim in their results. 
This object of uniting and 
developing a common motif 
to a large number of dis- 
connected workers was the 
principal object of the Guild, 
but beyond that it had also 
several other aims hardly 
less important. 


P Page 








It had been more or less 
strongly realised that in 
the Manchester district the SETTLE BY EDGAR WOOD 
handicrafts had not received 
fair recognition or acknow- 
ledgment, and that whatever improvement in this recognised that social gatherings amongst them- 
respect was to take place the initiative must selves would be of great assistance to all, that 
come from the workers themselves. It was also sympathy and encouragement would naturally 













OVERMANTEL PANEL IN REPOUSSE COPPER BY JAMES SMITHIES 
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result amongst workers facing the same difficulties 
and problems, especially in a district which is not 
too well blessed with a knowledge or appreciation 
of refined or beautiful craftsmanship. 


A two years’ life has fully justified the Guild’s 
existence, and though nothing but comparatively 
unostentatious work has been attempted, it has 
left among its members nothing but pleasant im- 
pressions. The coming exhibition will be the first 
given under the auspices of the Guild. The 
accompanying illustrations show a few examples of 
the exhibits collected prior to the opening of the 
exhibition, but must not be taken as representa- 
tive of the whole. At the time of writing these 
notes many prominent members are still at work 
on their intended exhibits. 


The catalogue has been the work chiefly of 


H. C. D. Chorlton, and illustrates one of the prin- 
ciples which the Guild has had in view, namely, 


CHEST OF DRAWERS 


that being an artistic body, it should practice 
what it preaches, and ignore no opportunity of 
producing artistic effort in its working details. The 
cover is printed in green and orange upon a cream 
ground, and the ornament is a somewhat natural- 
istic treatment of the apple-tree—a symbol of the 
work of the Guild—a young shoot bearing fruit in 
the shape of its first exhibition. 


Ellen E. Houghton is sending a piece of em- 
broidery for a piano frontal executed in various 
colours, and the design of which is intended to 
illustrate the influence of music upon ordinary in- 
dividuals. F, W. Jackson will showa portion of a 
painted frieze representing two seated figures nearly 
life-size. The motif of the frieze is taken from 
“ Paradise Lost,” and represents the various scenes 
in which the flower and animal world form the 
principal characteristics. It is decorative, har- 
monious, and bright in its colour scheme. Robert 
Hilton is sending a small panel of copper with 

a Limoges plaque, and 
also a sugar basin of 
cocoa nut with silver 
mounts, some enamels 
for a processional cloth 
and a book-cever in 
copper and enamels. 


James Smithies will show 
a considerable number 
of repoussé articles in 


copper for door and 
house furniture, among 
which are a panel in 
copper and a casket in 
brass and copper. B. 
Schwabe’s umbrella 
stand, here illustrated, is 
in oak and copper with’ 
a bold pattern boldly 
worked. Wm. Burton 
will be represented by 
several examples of pot- 
tery of much refinement 
in their glaze and colour. 


Edgar Wood will send 
several examples of furni- 
ture in oak and sycamore 
decorated with inlays 
and coloured gesso, as 
well as a wrought-iron 
gate, which was shown 
at the recent metal exhi- 
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EMBROIDERED PANEL FOR PIANO 


bition in London. The settle here illustrated is 
inlaid with vertical bands and circles of ornament 
suggested by apple blossom and holly. The cushions 
are covered with green-blue silk from Messrs. Morris 
& Co. The settle was executed by J. S. C. Carr 
and his assistants. The chest of drawers is part of 
a bedroom set in sycamore, with gesso parfels and 
ornaments coloured by J. S. C. Carr and F. W. 
Jackson. The hinges and metal work are wrought- 
iron, silver-plated, which have been allowed to 
tone before being lacquered. E. W. 


IVERPOOL.—Mr. Charles J. Allen’s 
Rescued, a plaster group 
of heroic life-size, now 
seen for the first time 
at the Autumn Exhibi- 

tion of the Walker Art Gallery, de- 
servedly attracts attention as a work 
of considerable merit. His small 
bronze, Love and the Mermaid, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
has been purchased by the Liver- 
pool Corporation for their permanent 
collection, and it will be remem- 
bered that another small group, his 
Dream of Love, was well received at 
the Salon ’98. Rescued originated 
as a “time sketch” made in his 
student days at the Royal Academy, 
for which the Council awarded Mr. 
Allen a first prize ; and it illustrates 
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BY ELLEN E. HOUGHTON 


the legend of a child rescued from the talons of an 
eagle. The first idea is now matured into a 
powerful composition full of spontaneity, lofty in 
conception, free from any straining after eccentricity 
or realism, yet displaying admirable modelling of 
the nude, graceful from all points of view. 


The male figure, holding in the background the 
dead eagle, evinces by firmness of pose and dignity 
of expression, more human tenderness in his pro- 
tection of mother and child than consciousness of 
victory won by manly courage and strength. The 
babe, innocent of all alarm, sleeps enfolded in the 


BY JAMES SMITHIES 
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UMBRELLA STAND IN OAK AND COPPER 
BY B. SCHWABE 
(See Manchester Studio- Talk) 


arms of the mother, her head confidingly resting 
on the father’s shoulder 
in an attitude fully expres- 
sive of the first calm 
moment succeeding a 
terrified agitation. 





3O LONG 


RESDEN.— At the time that the 

sad news of the sudden death of 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones reached 

us, there was an exhibition of his 

works on at Arnold’s Galleries here. 

It embraced only drawings and sketches, about fifty 

in number, being part of those shown in London 

during the spring of 1897. However, although the 

absence of all paintings was sorely felt, the show 

was very acceptable, since down till then we have 

had to content ourselves with photographic repro- 

ductions whenever we wished to form an opinion 

on Burne-Jones’ art. The same exhibition made 

us acquainted with an excellent and large selection 
of glassware by Louis Tiffany, of New York. 


The poster craze here has come to an end, but 
it has been followed by another craze, in some 
manner dependent upon it—the picture post-card. 
For ten or twenty years picture post-cards have 
been used on the Continent to a degree quite un- 
known in England. People travelling about, who 
wished to avoid troublesome letter-writing and 
yet wanted to inform their friends of their where- 
abouts, would drop a line to them on a card with 
a view of the place they happened to be at, drawn 
by an inferior hand or reproduced by photography. 
When poster-designing was suddenly raised from a 
trade to an art, the designing of picture post-cards 
followed suit, and a little over a year ago a firm in 
Karlsruhe published a set of “artist post-cards.” 
Since then an immense amount has been produced, 
and the number of illustrated cards forwarded by 
the German mail during the first six months of 1898 
has been estimated at over ten millions. Some very 
well-known artists have devoted their talents to the 
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ceived commissions for 
corresponding panels. 
H. B. B. 
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picture post-card, including 
H. Cassiers, G. Combaz, 
and H. Meunier, in Bel- 
gium. Perhaps the best 
produced in Germany so 
far are those published by 
Velten in Karlsruhe, some 
drawn by B. Schuh, of 
Dresden, and a set by 
Prof, F. A. Kaulbach, of 
Munich. 


A short time ago the 
Saxon Government opened 
a competition for designs 
of picture post-cards, and 
twenty-four of those that 
have secured prizes have 
been published. The two 
which we reproduce—Meissen by O. Zwintscher, 
and Schloss Hartenstein by Weingartner—were 
among the best. 


PICTURE POST-CARD 


Bantzer is engaged upon making open-air studies 
at Dittersbach, where he is attended by the pick of 
his class at the Academy, who work under his 
direction. W. Ritter, the landscape painter, and 
A. Stremel, who has returned to us after a long 
sojourn in Belgium, are also spending the summer 
season out there. H. Unger is painting the curtain 
for the new Central Theatre, which is to be opened 
next October. Last spring he spent four months 
in study at Paris, and was commissioned to under- 





PICTURE POST-CARD 
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BY OSCAR ZWINTSCHER 


take this large task immediately upon his return. 
It will, of course, occupy him all the summer. 





Otto Fischer has laid the brush, the needle, and 
crayon aside, and taken to burin engraving—unfor- 
tunately, I think, for the modern method of en- 
graving, introduced by Gaillard and Stauffer, prac- 
tised by Klinger, is a dangerous thing, and leads in 
the end to as poor a style (that of over-finish) as 
the old engraving of the R. Morghen school did. 
Fischer has completed an indifferent head, a land- 
scape which distinctly recalls Klinger’s “An die 
Schénheit,” and is now at work on a large plate— 
landscape with a nude figure—which promises fairly. 


G. Miiller-Breslau has 
been busy designing 
stained-glass windows for 
churches in the vicinity of 
Leipsic and Dresden all 
the summer, so he has put 
aside his splendid land- 
scape work for a time. 
Besig spent the spring and 
early summer in the Ries- 
engebirge, from which he 
has just returned, bringing 
with him many delightful 
landscape studies. Pietsch- 
mann is putting the finish- 
ing-touches to a fine picture 
of a nude figure standing 
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in a doorway, lighted from various and variegated 
sources, and also a picture of a young woman 
and old man ona roof at night, in a dark-bluish 
light. H. W.S 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

‘allotton: A Biography. By J. MEIER- 

(Berlin: J. A. Stargardt; Paris: E. 

Price 16 marks. 


Felix 
GRAEFE. 
Sagot.) 
wood-engraving based on the characteristics of the 
work of the fathers of the art is exemplified in 
England in the prints of Mr. Nicholson, and in 
France in those of M. F. Vallotton. ‘The revived 
mannerism displayed in the work of these artists 
does not appeal directly to the tastes of the 
average patron of art—first, because it is not 
understood by him; and secondly, because it is 
too often accompanied by defects in workmanship 
which, however pardonable they might be in early 
work, are at best but evidences of a faulty training 
of eye and hand. 


The school of modern 


Such a charge could not in 
justice be laid against the woodcuts of either Mr. 
Nicholson or M. Vallotton; but in the selection 
of work of the latter which is now before us there 
are evidences in some cases Of what might be 
described as a deliberate carelessness in drawing, 
the only effect of which is to materially weaken 
the effect of the stronger parts of the work. 

The power of Vallotton lies especially in his 
successful application to wood-engraving of that 
fundamental principle of art which is involved in 
the production of the greatest effect with the least 
apparent labour, and in the decorative arrange- 
ment of his compositions. In his slightest work 
he never loses touch with its essentially artistic 
side, the expression of character and emotion; 
and although he usually seeks for inspiration from 
the baser and more trivial rather than from the 
higher phases of humanity, he occasionally shows 
us, as in his excellent portrait of Richard Wagner, 
that he is impressionable to its nobler qualities. 

The Print Gallery. Vol. 1. containing 96 
plates. (London: H. Grevel & Co.) Price 21s. 
—A collection of reproductions of woodcuts, 
engravings on copper, and etchings of the fif- 
teenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth, 
including examples of the work of Mantegna, 
Albrecht Diirer, Lucas Cranach, Holbein, Alde- 
grever, Ostade, Potter, Delaunay, Moreau, Bar- 
tolozzi, and numerous other engravers. 

The great rarity of the prints here reproduced is 
an ample excuse for the issue of the present 


volume; and although the reproductions are 
naturally inferior in effect to the original impres- 
sions, they are sufficiently good to be of prac- 
tical use to the student of the great masters of 
engraving. 

Bow, Chelsea, and Derby Porcelain. By WILLIAM 
Bemrose. (London: Bemrose & Sons, Ltd.) 
Price 25s. net.—Collectors of old English porcelain 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Bemrose for this 
interesting book, in which certain fallacies relating 
to these wares are exposed. The beautiful way in 
which the work is illustrated and printed adds 
greatly to its value. 

Spikenard: A Book of Devotional Love Poems. 
By LaurReNcE Housman. (London: Grant 
Richards.) Price 3s. 6d. net.—The contents of 
this little book are scarcely suitable for discussion 
here, although not a few of the poems—and they 
are veritably poems, not mere verse—would supply 
a religious painter with inspiring themes. The 
cover of brown paper incrusted with gold is an 
ideally perfect example of restrained decoration. 
It is worthy to be placed among the first dozen 
modern bindings. 

The Bases of Design. By WALTER CRANE. 
(London: Geo. Bell & Sons.) 18s. net.—This 
work is founded upon ten lectures, delivered to the 
art students of Manchester, which are both prac- 
tical in aim and clearly expressed, besides being 
singularly catholic in their view. Their didactic 
value is enforced by a medium in which Mr. Crane 
is still more at home, for among the two hundred 
illustrations a large proportion are from his 
sketches and drawings. These show, in nervous 
sympathetic handling, the points he especially wishes 
to enforce. This important work is destined to 
take its place among the few essential volumes for 
reference and study that a designer requires. 

Letters and Papers of Andrew Robertson, A. M. 
Edited by Emity Ropertson. (London: 
& Spottiswoode, ) Price 12s. 6d. net.—The prin- 
cipal new (eadlirgin this, the second edition of 
the work, is the ‘intteguction of twelve Woodbury- 
type illustrations from Mr. Robertson’s miniatures. 
The letters and papers are mainly private docu- 
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ments, vivid evidences of the struggles, the suc- 
cesses, the disappointments of a miniaturist’s life 
in the early part of this century. One of the most 
valuable of the documents is a letter written to 
Andrew Robertson by his brother Archibald in 
the year 1800. It is a short treatise on miniature 
painting, and is full of useful and practical hints 
which cannot fail to be interesting to workers in 
the present-day revival of this dainty art. 
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Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 1854-1870. 
By G. Birxseck Hiwt, D.C.L., LL.D. (London : 
Fisher Unwin.) Price 12s.—The future biographers 
of Rossetti will not be lacking in material for 
their compilations. The “Letters” which have 
previously appeared under the editorship of W. M. 
Rossetti are now supplemented by the pre- 
sent series written in the course of sixteen years 
to his friend William Allingham. A selection 
from these has already appeared in the pages of 
The Atlantic Monthly ; but in their present form 
many passages previously omitted are now in- 
cluded, and the editor’s notes have been so ampli- 
fied that the four serial articles, we are told, are 
increased to thrice their original size. Want of 
space prevents us from giving any quotations from 
Dr. Hill’s interesting work ; it is one, however, in 
which all admirers of Rossetti cannot fail to find 
much that will attract them. Some illustrations 
after D. G. Rossetti, Miss Siddal, Arthur Hughes, 
and Mrs. Allingham, are included, together with 
an excellent photogravure after the portrait of the 
artist-poet by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 

The English Flower Garden. By W. Rosin- 
son. Sixth edition. (London: John Murray.) 
Price 15s.—Mr. Robinson is an acknowledged 
advocate of landscape gardening, and in the earlier 
chapters of this well-known work he brings many 
able arguments and illustrations of delightful 
gardens to support his views. It is only when he 
attempts to deal with “formal” and “terraced ” 
gardens that his want of sympathy appears unduly 
to warp his judgment. While we regret this inability 
to appreciate a highly interesting phase of one of 
the most delightful of arts, we cordially sympathise 
with the author’s love of Nature for its own sake, 
and we wish no better guide than this to help us 
in the choice and management of the beautiful 
plants and flowers we would have about us. 

Hamburgischer Kunstler Club, 1897. (Ham- 
burg: Commissionsverlag D. Commeterschen 
Kunsthandlung).—The series of eight beautifully 
printed lithographs contained in a cover bearing 
the above title is another evidence of the degree 
of excellence to which this particular expression of 
art has attained upon the continent of Europe. 
Von Ehren, Eitner, Herbst, Illies, Kayser, Sibelist, 
Schaper, and Wohlers are each responsible for 
one drawing, and all their productions are ex- 
cellent. 

Architecture Among the Poets. By H. H. Srar- 
HAM. (London: B. T. Batsford.) Price 3s. 6d. 
net.—A fascinating essay full of pleasant sugges- 
tion and thoughtful criticism. Between Homer 
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and Browning lies a long road bordered by the 
gardens of many poets; yet the author, in his 
journey from end to end, has rarely failed to find 
the flowers he sought, and to speak of them with 
the kindly appreciation they merit. The little 
volume is very charmingly bound. 

Greek and Pompeian Ornament. By JAMEs C. 
Watt. (London: B. T. Batsford.) Price 36s.— 
A series of sixty plates, carefully drawn to scale 
from the actual examples at Athens, Palermo, and 
Naples. On the whole, the drawings are excel- 
lent, and cannot fail to be of use to architectural 
students and art masters. 

The Nature Poems of George Meredith. With 
illustrations by Witt1amM Hype. (Westminster: 
A. Constable & Co.)—In the number of THE 
Srup1o for June 1894 appeared a short apprecia- 
tive note in relation to some drawings by William 
Hyde, together with reproductions of his work. 
That this artist possessed exceptional abilities 
was then evident ; and it is with particular plea- 
sure that we find in the book now under review 
no fewer than twenty compositions from his brush 
each one of which testifies to the high poetic quality 
of his work, and fully justifies all we then had to 
say concerning his abilities. These delightful little 
drawings, excellently reproduced by photogravure, 
are a worthy accompaniment to Mr. Meredith’s 
beautiful Nature Poems. 

Choix de Modéles de la Manufacture Nationale 
de Sévres. Album of 136 plates. (Paris: Calavas.) 
—This is a precious collection of “ documents,” 
giving a complete description of the mysteries of 
that art of making porcelain—the Biscutts de Sevres 
—which flourished in the eighteenth century. 
What a wealth of gracefulness and elegance in these 
allegorical groups, these vases and statuettes, 
modelled or designed by artists such as Caffieri, 
Houdon, Pajon, Clodion, Boizot, Duplessis, Le- 
riche and Lagrence! ‘They contain all the art of 
the eighteenth century, that delicate, refined and 
“intimate” art in which the French spirit became 
so completely incarnated, that art which no other 
art has equalled, or will ever equal, in point of 
grace. Even the least interesting, the most ordi- 
nary, of these designs have this incontestable merit, 
that they were conceived in complete accord with 
the nature of the material in which they were 
fashioned. Most of the examples to be found in 
the Ceramic Museum at Sévres are reproduced in 
this album, and it is a charming and an instruc- 
tive pastime to examine a series of plates which 
revives the beauties of this exquisitely delicate 
art. 





Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


HE MEDAL AWARDS: 


AFTER very careful consideration of 
all designs sent in for THE Stupto 
Competitions set between February 

1897 and January 1898 inclusive, the judges have 
decided to award the medals as follows :— 

Gold medal to John Thirtle, The Elms, Ban- 
stead Road, Ewell, Surrey. 

Silver medal to H. T. Wyse, Viewfield Road, 
Arbroath, N.B. 

Bronze medal to F. H. Ball, 189 Noel Street, 
Nottingham. 

Bronze medal to B. H. Smale, 33 Acacia Road, 
St. John’s Wood. 

The above awards are given for the general 
and consistent excellence of the work sent in for 
the various classes of competitions. The medals 
are now in course of preparation, and will be 
forwarded to the successful competitors as soon as 
ready. ‘The medal awards will again be made to 
the most successful competitors between February 
1898 and January 1899. 


WARDS IN “ THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED 
CUSHION COVER. 
(A XVII.) 

OwInc to great pressure upon our space we are 
compelled to hold over all competition illustrations 
until the next number, in which reproductions of 
some of the mosaic designs for the Horniman 
Museum will also be found. 

The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Aberbrothock (H. J. Wyse, Viewfield Road, Ar- 
broath, N.B.). 

The SEeconp PRIzE (One guinea) to Barney (M. 
S. Chandler, Station House, Aldershot). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following : 
Boomerang (Constance Lindley); Bengo (Mary 
Bailey) ; Chris (Christine Gregory); Campanula 
(Alice M. Courtenay) ; Zi/y (Eleanor V. Tyler) ; 
Merton (Walter Taylor); Viole (Thomas W. 
Tupp); and Yew (Ethel Poppleton). 


ILLUSTRATION FOR ‘‘ EVANGELINE.” 
(B XIX.) 

The drawings received for this competition are 
very disappointing. The first prize is awarded to 
Jason on account of the excellent technique of 
the drawing ; but the spirit of the subject is not 
well expressed in this or any of the other efforts 
sent in. 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Jason (John Thirtle, The Elms, Banstead Road, 
Ewell, Surrey). 

The Seconp Prize (Ha/fa-guinea) to Blue Rose 
(Miss Whitehead, Shustoke Vicarage, Coleshill, 
Birmingham). 

Honourable Mention is given to Grumdler (Rosa 
C. Petherick, Maple Lodge, Havelock Road, 
Croydon). 

Stupy or AN OLD BrRInGE. 
(C XVI.) 

Although this has proved a popular competition, 
very few of the drawings are satisfactory. Many 
of them are overcharged with detail, while others 
are executed in pale or common ink instead of 
Indian ink. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Aberbrothock (H. T. Wyse, Viewfield Road, Ar- 
broath, N.B.). 

The Srconp Prize (Ha/fa-guinea) to Pan 
(Fred. H. Ball, 189 Noel Street, Nottingham). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following : 
Bill (F. S. Coburn) ; Cillgurow (Hugh C. Craw- 
hall) ; David (Isabel Whitgreave) ; and Zim (Frank 
Wiles). 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
RIVER SCENE. 
(D X.) 

Many very excellent photographs have been 
sent in for this competition, and considerable diffi- 
culty has been experienced in making the awards. 

The First PRIZE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Westfield (W. J. Warren, Westfield Terrace, Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds). 

The Seconp Prize (Half-a-guinea) to Twilight 
(Smedley Aston, 7 Newhall Street, Birmingham). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following : 
Coup d'essai (Alfred H. L. Dixon, 18 Goldsmith 
Street, Nottingham); engaw (Marion Orme, 
Angmering Rectory, near Worthing) ; Avon(Ralph 
Knott); Adiguis (Seymour Conway) ; Cod/y (Miss 
van Andoniga de Kempenar) ; Znfomologist (J. C. 
Warburg); #.2.S. (Mary C. Fair); Graphie 
(Charles F. Inston) ; Hammonia (Will Gulzow) ; 
Helpis (Margaret West); J//inois (W. Moseley) ; 
Kennaquhair (Christian H. Curle); Little Tats 
(Mrs. Delves Broughton); Zeone//ard (Leonard 
Stevenson) ; Lancashire (Miss Bartlett) ; Leprichaun 
(Miss M. Tottenham) ; A/udlark (W. R. Atkins, 
J. P.); Mandana (J. C. Varty Smith); Pasrick 
(Ada C. Ince); Penelope (M. Homfrey); Portia 
(Howard H. Comfort) ; Ringmer (Marion Orme) ; 
and Yellow Eyes (Edith L. Willis). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 


THE Lay Figure was holding a small 
brown paper-covered octavo pamphlet. 

“This is rather a curiosity which a 
friend sent me the other day,” it said. “THE 
Srup1o: a Magazine of Decorative Arts. No. 1, 
June, 1880. One shilling. What makes it more 
odd is that I possessed already a pamphlet of the 
same shape, with most of the same illustrations and 
text, published also in 1880, and entitled ‘ Decor- 
ation.’ Comparing the two, there is nothing in 
the latter indicating that it was practically a reprint 
of the former. Of course the accident of the title 
is the interesting part to us.” 

“ What did THE Stupi0 of 1880 preach?” said 
the Man with a Clay Pipe; “that is more to the 
point ?” 

** Apparently a righteous anger against the Royal 
Academy, especially adapted for rejected painters,” 
the Lay Figure replied. ‘It contains a wild pro- 
posal that every artist (estimated at 800) should 
have the right to send in a picture 24 by 18 inches, 
to be hung in one room, 40 feet square and 15 feet 
high; coupled with the suggestion that painters 
should submit other works in the usual way, and 
take the chance of acceptance by the council.” 

“Tt is a pleasant jest,” said the Journalist. 
“What a room, with 200 pictures on each wall! 
What a restful, harmonious show might result! 
Was nothing else in its programme ?” 

“Oh yes,” the Lay Figure replied, ‘‘ Caldecott 
and Miss Greenaway are satirised, and examples 
of poetry supposed to parallel their art are given. 
A verse will suffice : 

*** Tommy was an art- 
Ist, Tommy was a gen’us, 
At the Mu-se-um 
Ile drew the Townley Venus.’” 

“ H’m! seems a bit feeble,” the Man with a Clay 
Pipe remarked grimly. ‘Who illustrated this 
weird periodical ?” 

“ Moyr Smith chiefly,” the Lay Figure answered, 
“but there are designs by T. E. Collcutt, B. J. 
Talbert, and drawings by Victor Barthe. It evi- 
dently tried to be very funny. Hear this !—Ran- 
dolph Grinaway, a boy of fifteen, says that he is 
composing poetry: so I said, ‘Randy, my boy, 
stick to letters.’ ‘Do you take me for a postage 
stamp?’ said Randy, with a lordly grin over the 
edge of his stick-up collar.” 

“T like ‘stick-up collar,’” the Journalist broke 
in ; “it is a sweet phrase.” 

“That is Tur Stupio of 1880,” the Lay Figure 
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said. ‘TI have read it from cover to cover, but I 
find no hint of any of the ideals we hold to-day ; 
and without being ungenerous, I think we may 
add that its designs are equally free from any 
charge of anticipating our taste.” 

“It is pleasant to take it as a sample for com- 
parison,” the Man with a Clay Pipe spoke slowly 
and turned over its pages, reading extracts. ‘“ ‘Mr. 
Ruskin’s mode of dealing with the question seems 
to be how to draw. Don’t draw—scribble.’” He 
was silent. Then he again read: 


** ¢Codlin was a critic, 
His Christian name was Sidney, 

Ile made great bones of Mister Jones, 

And others of that kidney. 
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Again he paused, and gloom settled down on his 
audience. ‘“‘B. J. Talbert, Moyr Smith, and 
T. E. Collcutt,’” he continued reading. ‘“ ‘These 
three working in slightly varied grooves with Wm. 
Morris {I like the Wm. !] and C. L. Eastlake, have 
been the originators of styles which have latterly 
had some hundreds of exponents in imitative 
persons who have carefully and even painfully 
elaborated what it would never have occurred to 
them to attempt to originate.’ Yes,” he added, “I 
think we have improved, if only in the matter of 
punctuation.” 

“Yet with all the leaders we respect to-day, 
working then, how could they be so blind ?” said 
the A‘sthetic Architect. “To sneer at Burne-Jones 
and Caldecott, to ridicule Miss Greenaway in a 
magazine of decorative art, how odd it seems to 
us! but then to-day we are more concerned with 
finding out what we think good than in belittling 
popular or unpopular designers.” 

**T suppose it represented a phase in the advance 
of decorative art,” the Man with a Clay Pipe spoke 
with a certain air of generosity. ‘Certain, Talbert 
and Collcutt did good service, and if Moyr Smith’s 
figure subjects do not wholly please us now, yet he 
tried not vainly to make the public accept conven- 
tional treatment of the figure.” 

“They all seem to have felt that to be decorative 
it was needful to use hard, unfeeling line”; the 
A‘sthetic Designer remarked, “ not merely in their 
pen-and-ink drawings, but in the designs, I see 
a difference, as if they had been worked with a 
schoolboy’s hard, scratchy nib, while we possess 
a fountain pen. Really I think that is as pertinent 
a parallel as one could find between the formality 
which ruled in decorative art in 1880 and the 
freedom in 1898. 

THE Lay FIGURE. 











